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INTRODUCTION 


A  broader  horizon 

Each  year  of  a  child’s  life  adds  new  needs  and 
new  interests.  His  horizon  broadens  gradually 
but  surely.  Although  the  seven-year-old  has  the 
same  basic  needs  and  many  of  the  same  interests 
as  the  six-year-old,  his  area  of  experience  and 
learning  is  enlarged.  He  is  more  interested  in 
group  activities.  He  is  more  eager  for  adventure. 
He  wants  to  know  about  the  things  he  hears  and 
sees,  and  he  is  willing  to  go  farther  afield  to  find 
the  answers. 

The  teacher,  aware  of  this  increasing  interest 
in  people  and  activities,  introduces  the  second- 
grade  child  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 
By  selecting  those  phases  of  community  life  in 
which  he  can  share  and  in  which  he  can  extend 
his  knowledge  of  people  and  what  they  do,  the 
teacher  guides  the  child’s  progress  from  the  limi¬ 
ted  area  of  home  and  school  into  the  broader 
area  of  living. 

Those  ways  of  getting  along  with  others  that 
the  child  finds  successful  in  home  and  school, 
he  will  use  in  getting  along  in  community  situa¬ 
tions.  It  is  important  that  his  concepts  of  indi¬ 
vidual  worth,  of  concern  for  others,  of  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  of  responsibility  be  broadened  as  his 
horizon  broadens. 

One  among  many 

The  child  should  be  able  to  recognize  that  he 
is  a  member  of  the  community  just  as  he  is  a 
member  of  his  home  and  his  school ;  he  will  come 
in  contact,  as  in  home  and  school,  with  persons 
his  own  age,  persons  younger,  and  persons  older 
than  he  is.  He  should  be  aware  that  in  each 
community  activity,  people  are  grouped  together 
for  a  purpose  and  that  each  member  of  the  group 
should  contribute  as  well  as  benefit. 

The  way  to  successful  living  is  a  two-way 
street.  The  person  who  travels  it  gives  and  re¬ 


ceives.  Since  interdependence  is  part  and  parcel 
of  today’s  world,  the  concept  of  interdependence 
is  essential  to  a  child’s  understanding  of  the 
world.  Moreover  sharing  and  doing  for  others 
brings  a  feeling  of  worth-whileness  and  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  that  children  should  experience.  To 
deprive  a  child  of  this  feeling  of  personal  com¬ 
pleteness  is  to  limit  his  understanding  of  success. 

Living  Together  in  the  Neighborhood  and  this 
Teacher’s  Edition  are  directed  toward  a  double 
goal :  ( 1 )  to  help  the  child  understand  the  larger 
world  of  the  community  and  (2)  to  help  him 
develop  attitudes  that  will  lead  to  democratic 
action  in  his  life  with  others. 

The  textbook 

Many  second-grade  children  have  greater  abil¬ 
ity  to  observe,  to  think,  to  plan,  and  to  talk  than 
thay  have  ability  to  read.  In  order  that  a  lack  of 
reading  skill  may  not  be  a  hindrance  to  learning, 
the  textbook,  Living  Together  in  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood,  is  written  on  a  first-grade  reading  level. 

The  illustrations  are  planned  to  give  added 
information.  Therefore,  reading  the  picture  is  as 
important  as  reading  the  text.  Thus  a  child  who 
has  trouble  reading  words  can  contribute  as 
freely  to  a  discussion  as  the  expert  reader  who 
knows  at  once  what  the  words  say. 

No  textbook  can  present  in  word  and  picture 
all  the  variations  in  community  life  that  exist  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  suggested  that  the  text¬ 
book  be  the  starting  point  from  which  a  study  of 
your  community  is  made.  The  text  will  present 
things  that  are  like  your  community  as  well  as 
things  that  differ  from  it.  A  search  for  points  of 
comparison  can  lead  to  a  purposeful  study  of 
the  children’s  surroundings. 

The  eight  units  in  the  textbook  may  be  used  in 
any  sequence  preferred.  The  library  unit  was 
placed  first  because,  in  testing  the  text  in  school¬ 
rooms  throughout  the  country,  the  majority  of 
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teachers  preferred  to  begin  with  the  library  unit. 
It  helps  to  create,  early  in  the  year,  an  interest 
in  books  and  in  reading,  thus  bridging  the  long 
summer  reading  lull  and  furnishing  a  stimulus 
to  second-grade  reading. 

The  teacher’s  edition 

The  teaching  plans  follow  this  pattern: 
Understandings  to  develop 
Skills  to  develop 
Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher 
Discussion  and  study 
Map  concept  development 
Extended  experiences 
Evaluation 

The  teaching  plans  present  suggestions  only. 
Children’s  needs  and  interests  differ,  and  com¬ 
munities  differ.  No  teaching  plan  can  fit  all  sit¬ 
uations.  Only  the  teacher  knows  the  best  ways  to 
satisfy  the  needs  and  interests  of  a  particular 
group  of  pupils. 

Understandings  to  develop  are  suggested  for 
each  lesson.  They  deal  with  ( 1 )  comprehension 
of  information  concerning  the  community  (2) 
appreciation  of  the  work  people  do  (3)  assump¬ 
tion  that  children,  too,  are  community  members 
(4)  realization  that  the  feelings  children  have 
are  normal  and  natural,  and  that  other  people 
have  similar  feelings  (5)  belief  that  children  can 
help  themselves  and  others  to  find  ways  of  living 
together  that  are  satisfactory  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  group. 

Skills  to  develop  are  suggested  for  each 
lesson.  Skills  develop  with  maturity  and  prac¬ 
tice.  Children  upon  entering  second  grade  are 
already  skillful  in  some  techniques.  Other  skills 
will  be  developing.  Some  will  be  started 
for  the  first  time  in  this  grade.  An  awareness  of 
each  child’s  progress  is  the  best  help  a  teacher 
can  have  in  determining  when  to  introduce  a 
new  skill,  when  to  stress  a  particular  skill,  or 
when  to  give  more  practice  in  a  skill  that  is  de¬ 


veloping.  See  pages  11  and  12  for  a  list  of  social 
studies  skills  that  may  be  developed  in  using 
Living  Together  in  the  Neighborhood. 

Procedure  involves  both  teacher  preparation 
and  teaching. 

Notes  to  the  teacher  suggests  that  the  teacher 
take  an  inventory  of  the  text,  the  class,  and  the 
community  before  beginning  each  unit.  Since  the 
three  elements  are  interrelated,  such  prepared¬ 
ness  gives  the  necessary  security  for  beginning 
the  study  of  the  text  and  the  community  as  it 
is  related  to  the  children’s  interests. 

Discussion  and  study  suggests  the  teaching 
procedure.  Attention  is  focused  first  on  illustra¬ 
tions  and  text.  Discussion  points  up  what  the 
children  know  and  shows  their  interests. 

Discussion  based  on  the  study  of  a  new  picture 
or  on  the  reading  of  new  text  often  calls  forth 
remarks  from  children  who  thought  they  had 
nothing  to  say.  If  children  feel  that  all  responses 
are  acceptable,  one  idea  will  lead  to  another, 
and  avenues  for  further  study  will  open,  with 
plenty  of  enthusiasm  for  exploring. 

Following  is  a  transcript  of  a  discussion  of  the 
picture  at  the  bottom  of  page  39  in  the  textbook. 
The  superior  figures  following  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  refer  to  hints  on  picture  presentation 
given  at  the  end  of  the  transcript. 

Teacher:  What  do  you  think  is  happening  here? 
Children:  They’re  pushing  the  merry-go-round. 

This  kid’s  jumping  on. 

There’s  two  kids  pushin’.1 

There’s  kids  watching.1 

Kind  of — and  about  five  children  are  play¬ 
ing  on  it,  and  two  boys  are  running 
around,  and  they  are  going  to  hop  on 
probably. 

And  some  girls — and  some  girls  and  boys 
are  watching. 

This  one  boy  is  trying  to  get  on  and  is  push¬ 
ing  the  merry-go-round,  and  other  kids 
are  waiting  ’til  it  stops,  and  then  they’re 
going  to  get  on — I  think. 
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Well — it  looks  like  one  of  them  is — in  a 
minute— going  to  get  up  there. 

Teacher:  What  might  the  children  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  be  thinking? 

Children  :  I’d  be  thinking — 

That  you  could  get  on  there? 

Yes.  ( Laughs  merrily.) 

I  wish  I  could  get  on  there  and  get  a  fast 
ride. 

I  wish  I  could,  too. 

I’d  push  and  help  them  get  on. 

I’d  help  the  little  children  get  on. 

Teacher:  How  about  the  children  that  are 
playing  on  it?  Do  you  think  they  are  going 
to  let  the  other  children  have  turns? 

Children:  (A  chorus  of  "No’s”  and  "Yes’s”) 

Teacher:  Let’s  pretend  you  are  the  boys  here. 
Will  you  let  the  other  children  get  on?2 

Children:  ( A  unanimous ,  emphatic  "Yes!”) 

I  would. 

That  would  be  sharing.  You  should  share 
and  let  other  people  have  a  chance. 

That  boy  doesn’t  look  as  though  he’s 
stoppin’. 

He  looks  as  though  he’s  not  going  to  let 
anyone  else  have  a  turn! 

That  one’s  trying  to  show  off. 

I  bet  they  pushed  the  girls  off.  There  aren’t 
any  girls  on  the  merry-go-round. 

I  wouldn’t  get  on.  I’m  afraid  the  big  boys 
wouldn’t  let  me.3 

I  wouldn’t  be  afraid. 

I  would.3 

I’d  just  jump  on. 

You  know  you  couldn’t  beat  up  those  big 
boys! 

I  could.3 

They  look — some  kids  make  it  go  so  fast  that 
no  one  else  can  get  on. 

The  girls  all  got  dresses  on  and  the  boys 
have  got  pants  on.4 

Teacher:  Jane  thinks  they’re  going  so  fast  that 
no  one  can  get  on.  What  do  the  rest  of 
you  think?4 

Child:  I  think  they’re  going  too  fast,  too. 


Teacher:  What  might  these  boys  and  girls  be 
saying  or  thinking?5 

Child:  I  think  that  one  right  there  is  thinking 
that  they  should  let  the  other  kids  get  on, 
too — and — um — they  should  let  the  other 
kids  get  on  and — let  them  ride  on  the 
merry-go-round  so  that  they  would  all  be 
sharing.6 

Teacher:  Who  else  would  like  to  tell  us  what 
someone  is  thinking  or  saying? 

Child:  I  think  this  boy — I  think  he’s  going  to 
— I  think  he’s  getting  a  little  impatient. 

Teacher:  He’s  getting  a  little  impatient?7 

Children:  Yes.  He’s  going  to  jump  on.  This 
one  here  is  getting  impatient,  and  if  he 
tries  to  hop  on  he  might  fall  off  and  get 
a  couple  of  broken  legs. 

I  think  this  little  girl  is  getting  impatient, 
and — I  think  she’s  worried. 

Teacher:  She’s  worried?7 

Children  :  Yes,  One  of  these  is  her  brother. 

He  looks  as  though  he  is  falling  off. 

This  one  here — I  think  he’s  trying  to  stop 
so  these  girls  right  here  and  those  two 
boys  there  can  get  on. 

I  don’t  think  so.8 

This  one  looks  like  me. 

Teacher:  That  one  looks  like  you?7  If  it  were 
you,  what  would  you  be  thinking?9 

Child:  I  want  to  get  on,  and  I  want  to  help 
the  other  children  get  on. 

Teacher:  You  would  help  the  other  children 
on?2 

Children:  Yes. 

I  would,  too. 

You  should  always  take  turns. 

Teacher:  Does  anyone  else  see  himself  or  her¬ 
self  in  the  picture?  Of  course,  it  may  not 
look  just  like  you.  We  are  just  pretending. 

Child:  This  one  looks  like  me. 

Teacher:  I  think  it  does,  too. 

Children  :  I’m  saying,  “Here  I  come.  I’m  going 
to  get  on.” 

I  don’t  think  you  could. 

I  could,  too.  I’m  a  little  impatient. 
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I  think  it’s  just  about  time  to  stop  because 
— this  boy  is  me,1  and  I’m  going  to  stop 
it! 

Teacher:  You’re  going  to  stop  it?7 

Children  :  Yes.  One  of  these  is  my  brother — 
and  I’m  going  to  stop  it  because — because 
he  should  share.  He  should  share  turns. 

I  feel  as  though  I’m  going  to  fall — because 
I’m  up  here — I’m  a  little  scared.3 

I’m  waiting  so  I  can  help  push  and  then 
get  on. 

Teacher:  We’ve  talked  about  a  lot  of  things, 
haven’t  we?  Can  we  say  in  a  few  words 
what  we  have  learned.10 

Children:  Most  of  the  boys  are  on,  but  some  of 
them  aren’t.  It  looks  like — um — and  that 
girl  there  looks  like  she’s  mad.1  She’s 
mad  because  they’re  going  too  fast,  and 
they  won’t  let  her  on. 

They  should  share. 

I  think  they  should  stop  and  let  the  other 
kids  get  on  because- — I  think  they’ve  had 
a  long  enough  turn— because — because 
look  at  all  the  kids  waiting  to  ride. 

I  think  they  are  going  to  stop  and  let  the 
others  take  turns. 

I  think  there’s  more  kids  off  than  there  is 
on.1  And  the  ones  that  are  off — I  think 
they’re  all  getting  a  little  impatient.  I 
think  the  ones  that  are  on  are  a  little  too 
speedy. 

Teacher:  What  are  we  going  to  remember 
when  we’re  playing  on  the  playground? 

Children  :  Share. 

Help  the  girls. 

And  little  children. 

Teacher:  What  other  toys  can  we  share  on  the 
playground  besides  the  merry-go-round? 

Children:  Slides. 

The  teeters. 

The  swings. 

The  monkey  bars. 

Teacher:  We’ve  learned  many  things. 

We’ll  watch  for  sharing  when  we  go  out 
to  play  today. 


The  numbers  preceding  the  sentences  below  re¬ 
fer  to  the  superior  numbers  on  the  transcription. 
Reread  the  numbered  sections  for  clarification. 

1.  Note  grammatical  errors  for  later  emphasis. 
Do  not  spoil  spontaneity  by  appearing  to  be  crit¬ 
ical.  Ideas  are  the  aim  here. 

2.  Avoid  questions  that  lead  to  “yes”  and 
“no”  answers  except  for  emphasis  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  point. 

3.  Watch  for  responses  that  reveal  withdrawn, 
timid,  or  over-aggressive  behavior. 

4.  Ask  another  question  when  naming  of  un¬ 
important  details  begins.  If  an  important  theme 
has  not  been  exhausted,  refer  back  to  the  preced¬ 
ing  comment. 

5.  Ask  a  question  when  reflection  seems  at  a 
standstill. 

6.  Give  children  a  chance  to  complete  an  an¬ 
swer.  Many  times  valuable  information  comes 
after  hesitation. 

7.  Encourage  answers  by  repeating  part  of  the 
last  response. 

8.  Allow  children  to  feel  free  to  disagree  and 
to  accept  good-naturedly  other  opinions. 

9.  Give  the  children  opportunities  to  figure  out 
the  answer.  Ask  leading  questions  and  let  them 
formulate  the  response. 

10.  Emphasize  the  main  points  brought  out  in 
the  presentation. 

Notice  how  the  children  step  right  in  and  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  picture.  To  them,  the  artist’s 
drawings  of  children  are  moving,  thinking  indi¬ 
viduals.  Action  is  seen  everywhere.  This  is  “for 
real,”  and  is,  of  course,  the  reason  why  picture 
interpretation  is  effective. 

The  aims  do  not  include  having  a  child  say  or 
promise  the  “right  thing.”  Understandings  are 
best  expressed  in  daily  actions  and  attitudes.  Do 
not  be  discouraged  if  immediate  change  is  not 
noted.  Beginnings  stem  from  within,  and  progress 
sometimes  seems  long  in  coming. 

Briefly  the  stages  or  steps  in  converting  under¬ 
standing  into  action  seem  to  be 

1.  the  concept  is  understood; 

2.  the  concept  is  accepted  as  good,  or  the  right 
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way  of  doing  something.  Lip  service  may  be 
found  in  this  stage.  It  is  not  to  be  discouraged 
since  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction; 

3.  this  knowledge  lies  dormant  until  the  oc¬ 
casion  arises  in  which  the  child  sees  a  similarity 
between  the  concept  and  what  is  happening  to 
him  or  around  him; 

4.  once  he  sees  the  similarity,  he  will  do 
something  in  keeping  with  his  understanding; 

5.  his  behavior  will  gradually  change  until  his 
actions  and  thoughts,  in  related  situations,  follow 
a  rather  consistent  pattern. 

Map  concept  development  involves  the  mak¬ 
ing  and  reading  of  maps.  The  map  work  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  Teacher’s  Edition  aims 

1.  to  review  the  concepts  presented  in  the 
Teacher’s  Edition  for  Basic  Social  Studies  Dis¬ 
cussion  Pictures  (also  in  the  Harper  &  Row  Basic 
Social  Studies  Series) ; 

2.  to  extend  the  child’s  map  vocabulary; 

3.  to  extend  the  understanding  of  map 
symbols ; 

4.  to  present  and  teach  these  new  concepts: 

a)  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass 

b)  directions  on  a  map 

c)  map  orientation 

In  this  Teacher’s  Edition,  suggestions  for 
map  activity  include  group  and  individual  work. 
Progress  in  map  concept  development  is  ad¬ 
vanced  carefully,  step  by  step.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  building  of  accurate  map  con¬ 
cepts  and  the  development  of  a  map  vocabulary. 

Almost  all  children  enjoy  maps.  Second-grade 
children  can  be  taught  to  understand  many 
things  about  maps  and  can  learn  to  make  simple 
ones  if  a  few  general  practices  are  followed. 

1.  Always  start  map-making  activities  with 
real  situations  that  are  meaningful  to  the  chil¬ 
dren.  For  example,  if  the  project  is  that  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  map  of  a  short  walk,  take  the  walk,  look 
at  the  area,  and  discuss  what  is  seen. 

2.  Stress  the  importance  of  making  careful 
observations.  Teach  the  children  to  check  and 
recheck  information. 

3.  Progress  slowly  from  the  real  to  the  abstract. 


4.  On  the  floor  or  on  the  school  playground 
lay  out  the  area  to  be  shown  on  a  map  before 
attempting  a  map  on  paper.  Even  a  map  on  pa¬ 
per  should  be  made  first  with  the  paper  on  the 
floor. 

Use  simple  models  or  pictures  as  the  first  map 
symbols. 

Use  blocks  or  boxes  as  symbols  to  replace  the 
models  or  pictures. 

Use  few  map  lines  and  keep  them  simple. 

Increase  gradually  the  number  of  things  to  be 
shown  on  the  map. 

5.  Remember  that  transferring  a  map  from 
the  floor,  where  it  was  made,  to  the  wall  involves 
concepts  that  must  be  taught  if  this  new  step  in 
abstraction  is  to  be  understood.  Delay  this  step 
until  you  are  sure  that  the  children  are  ready 
for  it.  In  this  Teacher’s  Edition  the  step  is 
outlined  on  page  25. 

6.  Always  try  to  make  a  map  as  accurate  as 
possible.  Relationships  can  be  correct  even 
though  scale  is  not  taught  until  later. 

Careful  planning  should  be  done  in  connection 
with  each  map-making  activity.  The  teacher 
should  help  the  children  plan 

a)  where  to  make  the  map 

b)  what  to  show  on  the  map 

c)  what  materials  to  use 

d)  where  to  put  the  various  models  and 
pictures,  or  symbols  if  symbols  are  used 

e)  what  to  do  with  the  completed  map 

Four  maps  appear  in  Living  Together  in  the 

Neighborhood.  Attention  should  be  given  to  these 
maps  and  to  the  map  activities  in  this  Teacher’s 
Edition  that  precede  and  follow  the  map  use.  The 
plans  offered  are  suggestions  only.  The  teacher 
should  understand  the  general  principles  of  map 
concept  development  that  are  evolved  step  by 
step  in  the  Teacher’s  Edition  map  exercises. 
The  teacher  should  also  make  the  necessary  adap¬ 
tations  and  provide  added  experiences  and  reviews 
to  meet  class  needs. 

Extended  experiences  grow  naturally  out 
of  the  study  of  illustrations  and  text.  Each 
teacher  will  have  ideas  for  activities  that  fit  the 
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interests  and  abilities  of  a  particular  group  of 
children.  Any  experiences  that  clarify  the  under¬ 
standings  to  be  reached,  that  develop  social  stud¬ 
ies  skills,  that  provide  opportunity  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  attitudes  in  action  will  be  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Only  a  few  activities  are  suggested  for  each 
lesson,  but  in  total  they  offer  a  wide  variety  of 
experiences  and  help  to  develop  many  social 
studies  skills.  The  activities  can  be  classified 
briefly  into  the  following  categories: 

1.  planning,  such  as  in  planning  programs, 
trips,  booklets,  and  dramatizations; 

2.  research,  such  as  finding  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  from  books,  persons,  observation,  maps, 
films,  and  collections; 

3.  organization  of  information  for  charts, 
booklets,  reports,  and  displays; 

4.  presentation  of  ideas  in  reports,  art  work, 
collections,  and  construction  of  objects; 

5.  interpretation  of  ideas  through  role  playing, 
demonstrations,  storytelling,  and  behavior. 

The  suggested  activities  provide  for  variety  in 
pupil  participation,  ranging  from  separate  indi¬ 
vidual  endeavor,  through  committee  activity  to 
and  including  the  united  effort  of  the  whole  class. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  committee  work,  for  it 
is  in  line  with  the  interest  of  the  seven-year-old 
in  group  activity.  With  guidance,  second-grade 
children  can  become  skilled  in  the  techniques  of 
committee  work. 

Evaluation  is  an  integral  part  of  teaching 
social  studies.  It  is  a  continous  process,  for  con¬ 
cepts  that  the  social  studies  program  develops 
grow  slowly  over  a  period  of  time.  Nonetheless, 
attitudes,  behavior,  study  habits,  skills,  and 
standards  for  work  and  play  do  take  form.  The 
teacher  needs  to  be  able  to  read  the  signs  along 
the  way  to  know  the  effectiveness  of  the  class¬ 


room  work.  Future  planning  depends  upon  prog¬ 
ress  made  to  date. 

There  are  ways  to  evaluate  the  teachers’  work 
and  the  children’s  growth;  ways  that  require 
little  extra  effort,  merely  a  consciousness  of  the 
goal  to  be  reached.  For  instance,  child  growth 
can  be  evaluated 

1.  by  listening  with  a  sixth  sense  to  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  conversation  so  as  to  understand  each 
child  better  and  to  note  changed  or  changing 
attitudes ; 

2.  by  observing  with  a  more  and  more  prac¬ 
ticed  eye  the  activities  children  engage  in  so  as 
to  note  changed  or  changing  behavior. 

Teaching  skill  can  be  evaluated: 

1.  by  judging  each  day’s  total  activity  from  the 
standpoint  of:  Have  I  done  the  best  I  can? 
Have  I  taken  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
help  the  children  develop  skill  in  living? 

2.  by  asking:  Can  I  do  more  to  broaden  my 
own  interpretation  of  democratic  living? 

Children  can  be  helped  to  evaluate  their  own 
efforts  by  developing  an  awareness  of  personal 
and  group  standards. 

Many  of  the  experiences  provided  for  children, 
such  as  sociodrama,  structured  paragraphs,  dis¬ 
cussion,  role  playing,  and  stories  can  serve  the 
teacher  as  evaluation  instruments.  See  Chapter  11, 
More  Than  Social  Studies  —  A  View  of  Social 
Learning  in  the  Elementary  School,  by  Alice 
Miel  and  Peggy  Brogan,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 

All  evaluation  sessions  with  children  should 
end  on  a  positive  note.  No  effort  is  a  failure  if 
something  is  learned  and  if  constructive  plans 
are  made  for  the  future.  Success  and  the  feeling 
that  one  can  succeed  give  the  pat  on  the  back 
necessary  for  the  forward  step. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  SKILLS 


The  social  studies  skills  in  this  list  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  those  that  may  be  developed  during 
the  use  of  Living  Together  in  the  Neighborhood. 

The  list  includes  the  skills  suggested  in  the 
teaching  plans  and  others  that  may  be  developed 
in  carrying  out  a  variety  of  activities. 

Skill  in  interpreting  pictures,  in  listening  at¬ 
tentively,  and  in  sharing  experiences  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  using  each  page  of  the  textbook.  The 
number  and  selection  of  other  skills  to  be 
stressed  will  depend  upon  the  maturity  of  the 
children  and  the  progress  they  make.  If  advance¬ 
ment  is  made  slowly  and  practice  is  adequate, 
second-grade  children  will  become  proficient  in 
a  number  of  learning  techniques.  However,  a 
technique  mastered  at  one  grade  level  may  be 
inadequate  at  the  next.  There  should  be  contin¬ 
uing  growth  in  social  studies  skills  at  each  grade 
level. 

The  numerals  in  the  following  list  refer  to 
pages  in  the  textbook  and  correspond  to  the 
teaching  plans  in  this  Teacher’s  Edition. 

Applying  observations  to  other  situations,  18-19, 
20-22,  54-55,  64-65,  80-81,  95-97,  128,  144-145, 
148-149,  150-151 

Discussing  information,  12-13,  30-31,  36-37,  38- 
39,  54-55,  56-57,  74-75,  76-77,  84,  93-94,  138- 
141,  150-151,  158-159 

Establishing  and  using  standards  in  evaluating 
individual  or  group  accomplishment,  28,  32- 
33,  36-37,  38-39,  42-43,  50,  58-59,  66-67,  68, 
76-77,  80-81,  82-83,  84,  90-92,  93-94,  126-127, 
128,  136-137,  138-141,  144-145,  162-163 
Expressing  ideas  clearly,  8-9,  30-31,  56-57,  58-59, 
70-71,  90-92,  95-97,  108-111,  112-113,  130-131, 
150-151,  156-157 

Finding  information,  12-13,  20-22,  23,  42-43,  44- 
46,  47-49,  56-57,  58-59,  68,  72-73,  74-75,  88- 
89,  90-92,  93-94,  98-101,  106-107,  108-111, 
118-119,  134-135,  138-141,  142-143,  148-149, 
152,  156-157 


Interpreting  ideas  in  arranging  displays,  exhibits, 
programs,  television  shows;  in  building;  in  ex¬ 
perimenting;  in  giving  demonstrations;  in  mak¬ 
ing  books,  charts,  collections,  dictionaries, 
labels,  models,  movies,  murals,  pictures,  pos¬ 
ters,  puppets,  signs;  in  playing  games;  in 
role  playing  and  dramatic  play;  in  writing 
stories,  riddles,  letters,  rebus  stories,  6-7,  8-9, 
10-11,  12-13,  14-15,  16-17,  20-22,  28,  30-31, 
32-33,  34-35,  36-37,  38-39,  40-41,  44-46,  47-49, 
50,  52-53,  54-55,  58-59,  60-63,  66-67,  68,  70- 
71,  72-73,  76-77,  78-79,  80-81,  84,  86-87,  93- 
94,  95-97,  98-101,  102-103,  104,  106-107,  108- 
111,  112-113,  116-117,  120-121,  122-125,  126- 

127,  130-131,  134-135,  136-137,  138-141,  144- 
145,  146,  148-149,  152,  153,  154-155,  158-159, 
162-163 

Interpreting  pictures — all  lessons 
Keeping  records,  12-13,  122-125,  134-135,  150- 
151  ‘ 

Knowing  where  and  how  to  get  information, 
18-19,  42-43,  54-55,  64-65,  78-79,  106-107, 

128,  130-131,  144-145,  152 
Listening  attentively— all  lessons 

Making  comparisons,  12-13,  16-17,  18-19,  24-25, 
36-37,  42-43,  52-53,  76-77,  82-83,  84,  112-113, 
114-115,  118-119,  122-125,  126-127,  152,  154- 
155,  158-159 

Making  talks  and  oral  reports,  20-22,  23,  32-33, 
40-41,  42-43,  52-53,  58-59,  64-65,  66-67,  72-73, 
76-77,  80-81,  90-92,  95-97,  98-101,  106-107, 
114-117,  120-121,  122-125,  126-127,  136-137, 
138-141,  142-143,  148-149,  154-157 
Observing  in  order  to  draw  conclusions,  8-9,  18- 
19,  28,  30-31,  36-37,  40-41,  44-46,  47-49,  50, 
52-53,  64-65,  74-75,  78-79,  80-81,  98-101,  106- 
107,  114-115,  116-117,  118-119,  128,  130-131, 
134-135,  142-143,  150-151,  152,  153,  158-159 
Organizing,  18-19,  24-25,  47-49,  58-59,  66-67, 
68,  72-73,  88-89,  95-97,  98-101,  106-107,  118- 
119,  122-125,  128,  130-131,  134-135,  148-149, 
154-157 
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Planning,  10-11,  16-17,  18-19,  23,  28,  32-33,  34- 
35,  36-37,  42-43,  56-57,  58-59,  70-71,  74-75, 
82-83,  84,  93-94,  108-111,  112-113,  114-117, 
118-121,  128,  130-131,  132-133,  138-141,  144- 

145,  152,  162-163 

Receiving  information  and  impressions 

books,  films,  records,  24-25,  30-31,  36-37,  42- 
43,  44-46,  47-49,  50,  52-53,  58-59,  60-63,  64- 
65,  70-71,  72-73,  74-75,  76-77,  78-79,  80-81, 
82-83,  84,  86-87,  88-89,  95-97,  102-103,  106- 
107,  112-113,  114-117,  118-121,  122-125, 
130-131,  132-133,  134-135,  136-137,  138- 
141,  150-151,  153,  162 

resource  persons :  speakers,  pupil  interviews, 
18-19,  23,  24-25,  36-37,  40-41,  56-57,  72-73, 
74-75,  76-77,  78-79,  80-81,  82-83,  88-89, 
108-111,  114-117,  132-133,  142-143 
Seeing  relationships,  16-17,  36-37,  40-41,  47-49, 
64-65,  66-67,  70-71,  86-87,  90-92,  102-103,  104, 
108-111,  114-115,  122-125,  132-133,  142-143, 

146,  150-151,  153 

Sharing  ideas  and  experiences — all  lessons 
Speaking  clearly  so  that  all  can  hear,  8-9,  32-33, 
42-43,  58-59,  78-79,  142-143,  150-151,  162-163 


Summarizing,  10-11,  18-19,  28,  47-49,  66-67,  76- 
77,  84,  102-103,  122-125,  128,  144-145,  162- 
163 

Taking  part  in  group  activities,  10-11,  16-17,  23, 
24-25,  28,  32-33,  34-35,  40-41,  42-43,  44-46, 
56-57,  60-63,  78-79,  86-87,  88-89,  90-92,  93- 
94,  98-101,  102-103,  106-107,  108-111,  122- 
125,  126-127,  130-131,  132-133,  138-141,  142- 
143,  144-145,  152,  153,  158-159 
Thinking  through  a  situation,  28,  34-35,  50,  68, 
76-77,  102-103,  104,  116-117,  144-145 
Using  information,  12-13,  14-15,  20-22,  47-49, 
52-53,  54-55,  56-57,  72-73,  84,  108-111,  122- 
125,  138-141,  156-157,  162-163 
Using  judgment,  6-7,  8-9,  18-19,  28,  50,  54-55, 
64-65,  66-67,  68,  78-79,  80-81,  84,  88-89,  108- 
111,  114-117,  122-125,  126-127,  132-133,  136- 
137,  153 

Word  meanings,  6-7,  10-11,  12-13,  16-17,  18-19, 
20-22,  36-37,  38-39,  40-41,  44-46,  52-53,  54-55, 
56-57,  58-59,  60-63,  66-67,  70-71,  72-73,  74-75, 
80-81,  86-87,  90-92,  95-97,  98-101,  106-107, 
108-111,  114-117,  118-121,  122-125,  130-131, 
132-133,  134-135,  138-141,  142-143,  152,  154 


Map  Skills 


Devising  symbols,  16-17,  30-31,  52-53,  82-83,  90- 
92,  91,  96,  98-101,  106-107,  112-113,  118-121, 
138-141,  142-143,  160-161 
Interpreting  symbols  on  a  map,  10-11,  16-17,  20- 
22,  91,  93-94,  96,  98-101,  118-121,  160-161 
Interpreting  words  and  pictures  on  a  map,  26- 
27,  91,  96 

Mapping  an  area,  10-11,  12-13,  16-17,  20-22,  30- 
31,  32-33,  74-75,  82-83,  91,  90-92 
Orienting  a  map,  10-11,  12-13,  16-17,  20-22, 
30-31,  32-33,  52-53,  74-75,  82-83,  91 
Reading  a  map  story,  10-11,  20-22,  30-31,  60-63, 
86-87,  90-92,  91,  93-94,  96,  98-101,  106-107, 
112-113,  138-141,  142-143 
Recognizing  directions  on  a  map,  16-17,  20-22, 
26-27,  30-31,  32-33,  40-41,  44-46,  52-53,  56-57, 


60-63,  74-75,  86-87,  90-92,  91,  93-94,  96,  98- 
101,  106-107,  112-113,  118-121,  138-141,  142- 
143,  160-161 

Seeing  relationships  on  a  map,  10-11,  12-13,  16- 
17,  20-22,  26-27,  30-31,  32-33,  40-41,  44-46, 
52-53,  56-57,  60-63,  82-83,  91,  96,  142-143, 
160-161 

Showing  a  route,  12-13,  20-22,  60-63,  90-92,  91, 
93-94,  96,  98-101 

Using  a  map  key,  91,  96,  98-101,  138-141,  160- 
161 

Using  map  vocabulary,  10-11,  12-13,  16-17,  20- 
22,  26-27,  30-31,  32-33,  40-41,  44-46,  52-53, 
56-57,  60-63,  74-75,  82-83,  86-87,  91,  90-92, 
93-94,  96,  98-101,  106-107,  112-113,  118-121, 
138-141,  142-143,  160-161 
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Teaching  Plans 


Books 


Libraries 

Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Almost  everyone  likes  to  own  books. 

2.  It  is  important  to  have  a  good  place  in 
which  to  keep  books. 

3.  Many  people  have  libraries  at  home. 

4.  A  home  library  can  be  started  with  even  a 
few  books. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Interpreting  ideas  in  making  pictures 

3.  Using  judgment 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  It  is  important  to 
clarify  the  meaning  of  the  term  library  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  unit.  Second-grade  children 
usually  think  of  the  term  library  as  meaning  a 
building  or  a  room  in  a  building  where  books  are 
kept.  As  this  lesson  progresses,  develop  the  idea 
of  personal  libraries.  Help  the  children  to  under¬ 
stand  that  a  personal  library  may  contain  a  few 
books  as  well  as  many  books.  Encourage  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  want  to  keep  their  books  in  a  good  place; 
to  start  a  personal  library. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  unit,  it  is  good  practice 
to  list  on  a  chart  or  on  the  chalk  board  the  in¬ 
formation  that  children  offer.  Misconceptions  as 
well  as  facts  should  be  listed  in  order  that  they 
may  be  clarified  later.  Let  the  children  discover 
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their  own  mistakes  as  their  study  of  the  unit 
progresses. 

Discussion  and  study.  Let  the  children  study 
the  picture  on  pages  6  and  7,  and  let  them  dis¬ 
cuss  freely  the  things  they  see  there.  They  will  be 
interested  in  the  toys  and  books  and  will  be  eager 
to  compare  Ted’s  possessions  with  their  own. 
They  may  wish  to  read  aloud  the  sentences  on 
page  7  and  the  titles  of  the  books  that  can  be 
seen  in  the  picture.  Discuss  the  manner  in  which 
Ted’s  books  are  being  cared  for. 

Ask:  Is  this  a  good  way  to  care  for  books? 
Why?  Do  you  think  Ted  likes  books?  If  so,  why? 

Encourage  the  children  to  talk  about  the  books 
they  have  at  home.  Ask  them  to  tell  where  their 


books  are  kept  and  why  they  like  to  have  books  of 
their  own.  Let  them  suggest  ways  they  might  im¬ 
prove  the  manner  in  which  they  care  for  their 
books. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Suggest  that  each  child  bring  his  favorite 
book  to  school  to  show  to  the  class.  Read  some  of 
these  books  to  the  class.  If  a  child  brings  a  book 
he  can  read,  let  him  read  it. 

2.  Some  of  the  children  may  wish  to  make  pic¬ 
tures  showing  how  they  take  care  of  their  books 
at  home. 

3.  Let  the  children  suggest  a  word  or  two  with 
which  to  begin  a  vocabulary  chart.  Plan  to  add  to 
this  list  as  the  unit  progresses. 
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Do  You  Know  How  to  Care  for  Books? 


If  a  dog  plays  with  a  book, 
the  book  may  look  like  this  one. 


Marking  a  book  makes 
it  look  ugly. 


Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Books  are  fun  to  own,  but  they  need  care. 

2.  Books  are  sometimes  ruined  because  some¬ 
one  has  been  careless. 

3.  All  people  tear  or  lose  books  sometimes,  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  have 
been  careless. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Using  judgment 

3.  Expressing  ideas  clearly 

4.  Speaking  clearly  so  that  all  can  hear 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Help  the  children  to 
understand  the  reasons  for  taking  care  of  their 
own  books  and  those  that  belong  to  some  other 
person  or  to  the  school.  As  an  introduction  to  this 
lesson,  ask  the  children  to  check  on  the  books  in 
the  room  to  see  how  well  they  are  being  cared  for. 
Do  most  of  the  books  show  evidence  of  good  care? 
Are  there  books  that  show  neglect? 

Discussion  and  study:  Let  the  children  study 
the  pictures  and  sentences  on  pages  8  and  9.  Let 
them  exchange  ideas  and  opinions  about  the  sit¬ 
uations  and  what  may  happen  in  each  case. 

Ask :  How  could  these  situations  have  been 
avoided?  How  do  you  feel  when  you  damage  a 
book?  How  do  you  feel  when  someone  damages 
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one  of  your  books?  What  do  you  do  if  you  have 
an  accident  with  someone  else’s  book? 

Point  out  that  sometimes  books  are  worn 
through  no  fault  of  our  own.  Some  of  the  children 
may  give  examples  of  such  incidents.  Point  out 
also  that  favorite  books  often  look  worn  because 
they  have  been  used  and  enjoyed.  Discuss  good 
ways  to  care  for  books.  Ask  the  children  to  suggest 
how  they  could  improve  ways  to  care  for  books  in 
the  room. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Let  the  children  who  wish  to  do  so  make  a 
book  about  the  library.  Plan  with  the  group  the 
size  of  the  book,  how  it  is  to  be  made,  what  is  to 
go  into  it,  and  how  the  work  is  to  be  divided. 

Some  of  the  children  may  enjoy  making  up 
a  rebus  story  about  something  that  happened  to 
one  of  their  books.  These  stories  may  be  shared 
with  other  class  members.  The  children  may  wish 


to  include  these  stories  in  their  book  about  the 
library.  Other  stories  and  pictures  may  be  added 
to  the  book  from  time  to  time.  When  the  book 
is  completed,  it  may  be  kept  on  the  library  table. 

2.  Help  interested  children  make  stick  puppets 
to  use  in  a  play  on  “How  to  Care  for  Books.”  Let 
the  children  plan  the  play  and  work  out  the 
speeches  the  puppets  are  to  make. 

3.  Some  children  may  like  to  make  posters 
showing  how  to  care  for  books.  These  posters  may 
be  exhibited  in  another  classroom  as  a  means  of 
enlisting  the  co-operation  of  others  in  taking  care 
of  the  books  in  the  school  library. . 

Evaluation 

Note  any  increased  attention  to  the  care  and 
handling  of  books. 

Use  the  pictures  in  this  lesson  from  time  to 
time  for  discussion  in  which  the  children  note 
their  own  progress. 
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Our  Room  Library 

We  have  books  in  our  room  at  school. 

We  made  a  place  to  keep  the  books. 

Now  our  room  has  a  library. 

Everyone  in  our  room  reads  the  books  in  our  library. 
Sometimes  we  share  the  books  with  children 
in  other  rooms. 


Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Books  need  care — at  school  as  well  as  at 
home. 

2.  Some  schoolrooms  have  a  place  in  which  to 
keep  library  books;  others  do  not. 

3.  We  can  plan  ways  to  take  care  of  books  that 
belong  to  the  school. 

4.  It  is  easy  to  find  the  books  we  want  if  they 
are  kept  in  order  and  in  a  certain  place. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Planning 

3.  Taking  part  in  group  activities 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Library  books  needed 
for  the  classroom  may  be  obtained  by  checking 
out  books  for  your  room  from  the  nearest  public 
library;  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  parents’ 
groups  in  securing  books  for  the  room  library;  or 
suggesting  that  children  take  turns  bringing  books 
to  school  for  a  two-week  period. 

Help  the  children  to  see  and  to  understand  the 
need  for  having  an  assigned  place  in  the  class¬ 
room  for  library  books  and  for  having  a  plan  or 
system  for  using  and  keeping  them.  Explore  the 
problems  involved  in  constructing  a  library  cor¬ 
ner  before  the  class  formulates  plans. 

Discussion  and  study.  Review  the  meaning 
of  the  word  library.  Ted  had  his  own  library.  A 
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classroom  can  have  a  library,  too.  Ask  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  check  on  the  place  in  the  room  in  which 
the  library  books  are  kept.  Is  it  easy  to  find  the 
books  that  the  children  want?  Ask  the  children 
to  suggest  ways  they  could  improve  the  care  of 
the  room  library. 

Let  the  children  study  and  discuss  the  picture 
on  page  10.  Ask:  How  are  the  children  planning 
to  take  care  of  their  library  books?  What  plans  do 
you  think  they  made  before  they  began  their 
work?  What  things  did  they  need  before  they 
started  to  work?  What  other  work  should  be 
done  before  the  library  corner  can  be  used?  What 
part  of  the  work  would  you  like  to  do? 

Call  attention  to  the  picture  and  text  on  page 
1 1 .  The  children  may  wish  to  read  aloud  the  text 
and  the  writing  on  the  chalk  board. 

Ask:  Do  you  think  the  children  did  a  good  job 
making  their  library  corner?  Would  you  like  to 
read  books  in  this  corner?  Why?  Who  should  be 
responsible  for  keeping  the  library  shelves  neat? 
Bring  out  that  even  though  tasks  are  assigned  to 
different  children  from  time  to  time,  it  is  every¬ 
one’s  responsibility  to  help  take  care  of  the  li¬ 
brary  comer. 

Map  concept  development.  Discuss  the  class¬ 
room  with  the  children.  Call  attention  to  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  various  pieces  of  furniture,  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  the  doors. 

With  chalk,  draw  an  outline  on  the  floor  to 
represent  the  boundaries  of  the  classroom.  Discuss 
the  boundaries  with  the  children,  using  the  terms 
here,  there,  sides,  nearer,  and  farther.  Show  that 
the  boundaries  (use  the  word)  of  the  room  are 
represented  by  the  chalk  lines.  Orient  the  chalk 
outline  with  the  actual  room,  front  to  front. 

Discuss  with  the  children  how  they  will  indi¬ 
cate  desks,  chairs,  and  tables  on  the  map.  They 
may  suggest  the  use  of  blocks,  or  squares,  circles, 
and  other  shapes.  Try  all  the  suggestions  offered 
and  let  the  children  determine  which  symbols  (use 
the  word)  will  work  best.  Explain  that  a  symbol 
stands  for  a  real  thing.  Discuss  with  the  children 
the  relative  size  of  the  symbols  to  the  floor  out¬ 


line,  using  the  words  larger,  smaller,  shorter,  and 
longer.  Indicate  the  symbols  on  the  chalk  board. 

Use  the  words  here,  there,  symbol,  boundary, 
left,  and  right  to  guide  correct  placement  of  the 
symbols.  When  the  symbols  are  in  place  write,  “A 
Map  of  Our  Room,”  beside  the  map. 

Let  each  child  show  with  a  pointer  his  own 
desk  on  the  floor  map,  and  let  him  point  out  how 
he  would  go  from  his  desk  to  the  library  comer. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  If  there  is  no  library  comer  in  the  classroom, 
the  class  may  want  to  build  one.  Provide  the  nec¬ 
essary  equipment  and  let  the  children  make  and 
carry  out  their  own  plans  for  the  comer.  This 
activity  may  involve  choosing  the  best  place  for 
the  corner  (with  special  consideration  given  to 
lighting) ,  making  the  shelves  and  signs. 

2.  Help  the  children  to  decide  on  library  signs 
that  might  be  useful  in  the  classroom.  Provide 
materials  so  that  children  who  wish  to  do  so  may 
make  and  erect  the  signs. 

3.  When  the  library  comer  is  completed,  invite 
another  class  to  a  library  party.  Or  a  class  might 
be  invited  to  a  library  hour.  Let  the  children  plan 
what  to  do  when  the  guests  come.  They  may 

a)  tell  about  their  library  comer:  how  they 
planned  it,  how  it  was  made,  and  how 
they  will  use  it. 

b)  show  favorite  books 

c)  tell  about  favorite  books 

d)  lend  books  to  visitors  who  wish  them, 
and  make  records  of  the  loans 

Evaluation 

Be  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  the  children 
work  together.  Which  children  need  help  in  shar¬ 
ing  a  task  with  others?  Plan  ways  to  help  them  to 
work  with  others.  Notice  any  increased  interest 
shown  in  library  books.  Plan  help  for  those  who 
need  to  learn  more  about  using  the  library.  What 
growth  are  the  children  making  in  their  ability  to 
interpret  pictures? 
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Our  School  Library 

Our  school  has  a  library. 

On  some  days  we  go  to  the  school  library. 

We  find  many  books  that  we  like. 

A  teacher  helps  us  to  find  the  books  we  want. 
This  teacher  is  the  librarian. 

Sometimes  we  read  the  books  while  we  are 
in  the  library. 

Sometimes  we  take  the  books  to  our  room. 


Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Some  schools  have  libraries,  others  do  not. 

2.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  books  in 
the  school  library. 

3.  Classes  usually  take  turns  using  the  school 
library. 

4.  Everyone  can  help  to  keep  the  library  in 
order. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Making  comparisons 

3.  Discussing  information 

4.  Using  information 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Do  you  know  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  use  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  school  library?  If  there  is  no  school 
library,  what  arrangement  do  the  various  class¬ 
rooms  have  for  sharing  books?  Perhaps  the  class 
can  help  to  work  out  a  simple  plan  for  sharing 
books. 

Discussion  and  study.  Review  the  meaning 
of  the  word  library  as  related  to  the  books  an 
individual  owns  and  to  the  books  used  by  the 
children  in  a  classroom.  Let  the  children  read  the 
title  on  page  12  to  find  out  about  another  library. 
Allow  time  for  the  children  to  study  the  picture 
on  pages  12  and  13  and  to  discuss  what  they  see. 
Teach  the  word  librarian  as  the  children  discuss 
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the  picture.  Let  the  children  read  the  signs.  What 
can  they  find  out  about  the  school  library  from 
the  picture?  Let  the  children  compare  the  library 
shown  in  the  picture  with  the  one  that  is  in 
their  school. 

Ask :  How  can  you  tell  that  these  children  know 
how  to  use  the  school  library?  What  help  is  need¬ 
ed  by  children  who  visit  the  school  library?  How 
do  the  signs  above  the  library  shelves  help  the 
children? 

Discuss  the  work  of  the  teacher  or  the  librarian 
who  is  on  duty  in  the  library.  Let  the  children 
suggest  ways  they  can  help  her.  Let  them  discuss 
how  they  can  help  other  persons  who  visit  the 
library. 

Let  the  children  read  the  text  to  check  on  their 
discussion  of  the  picture. 

Map  concept  development.  Discuss  making  a 
map  that  shows  the  route  to  the  school  library 
or  to  some  other  room  in  the  school  building,  such 
as  the  principal’s  office  or  a  nearby  classroom. 
Whatever  route  is  chosen,  take  the  children  over 
the  route.  Discuss  with  the  children  the  right  and 
left  turns  involved,  the  number  of  windows  and 
doors  that  are  along  the  route,  and  their  location 
on  it. 

On  wrapping  paper  placed  on  the  floor,  draw 
lines  to  show  the  halls  used  to  go  to  the  school 
library.  Mark  the  doors  and  windows  on  the  map. 
Let  committees  of  two  check  on  the  turns,  win¬ 
dows,  and  doors.  Orient  the  map  with  the  class¬ 
room  door  so  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  with 
left  and  right  turns. 

Choose  a  committee  to  supervise  the  drawing, 
with  colored  chalk,  of  arrows  that  show  the  route 
to  the  school  library  from  the  classroom. 

Use  map  vocabulary  to  direct  the  map-making 
activity:  near,  far,  across,  beyond,  map,  route, 
and  arrow. 


Extended  experiences 

1.  Let  a  committee  find  out  what  the  school 
library  rules  are  and  let  the  children  discuss  them 
in  class.  It  may  help  to  write  these  rules  on  a 
chart  and  keep  them  handy  for  reference  from 
time  to  time. 

2.  Take  the  class  on  a  tour  of  the  school  li¬ 
brary.  Let  the  children  find  out  where  books  suit¬ 
able  for  the  class  to  use  are  shelved.  Arrange  for 
a  convenient  time  for  the  children  to  meet  and 
talk  with  the  school  librarian. 

3.  Let  each  child  keep  a  list  of  the  books  that 
he  especially  likes.  A  file  box  of  cards  is  useful  for 
this  purpose.  As  a  child  finds  a  book  he  likes,  let 
him  write  the  title  on  a  card  and  file  the  card 
behind  his  name  which  is  on  a  card  in  the  box. 

4.  If  the  school  library  can  use  new  signs,  dis¬ 
cuss  with  the  children  the  signs  that  could  be 
made.  Provide  materials  for  those  who  wish  to 
make  library  signs.  Secure  permission  from  the 
librarian  or  the  school  principal  to  post  these 
signs.  Before  the  signs  are  put  up,  the  children 
may  visit  other  classrooms  to  show  and  explain 
the  signs  and  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  all  per¬ 
sons  in  observing  them. 

Evaluation 

Throughout  all  the  library-study  activities, 
watch  for  growth  in  the  children’s  understanding 
of  the  purpose  of  a  library  and  the  pleasure  it 
affords. 

Be  aware  of  the  development  of  attitudes  that 
reflect  appreciation  of  books.  Actions  and  con¬ 
versation  concerning  books  and  library  use  will 
help  you  to  judge  whether  or  not  children  are 
gaining  understanding,  forming  good  attitudes, 
and  engaging  in  activities  satisfactory  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  others. 
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What  Would  You  Do? 


Look  at  each  picture  story. 

What  are  the  children  saying? 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  there? 


What  are  the  children  saying  in  each  picture? 
Pretend  that  you  are  one  of  the  children. 
What  would  you  do? 


14 


IS 


Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Books  last  a  long  time  if  they  are  properly 
cared  for. 

2.  No  one  enjoys  reading  damaged  books. 

3.  Everyone  can  learn  how  to  take  care  of 
books. 

4.  We  can  learn  to  be  careful  with  other  per¬ 
sons’  books  as  well  as  with  our  own. 

5.  Books  deserve  care  and  consideration. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Using  information 

3.  Interpreting  ideas  in  role  playing;  in  making 
pictures;  in  demonstrating 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Conduct  the  discuss¬ 
ion  of  pages  14  and  15  in  a  friendly,  informal 
manner  so  that  all  children  will  feel  free  to  offer 
opinions  and  to  make  suggestions.  Help  them  to 
understand  that  it  is  natural  for  persons  to  be¬ 
have  in  different  ways  when  faced  with  a  situa¬ 
tion.  By  discussing  the  various  ways,  the  children 
see  that  some  ways  are  better  than  others. 

Have  the  necessary  supplies  on  hand  for  mak¬ 
ing  bookmarks. 

Discussion  and  study.  Ask  the  children  to 
study  each  of  the  pictured  situations  shown  on 
pages  14  and  15.  Let  them  discuss  what  is 
happening  in  each  picture  and  what  the  result 
of  each  incident  could  be. 
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Stimulate  thinking  by  asking:  What  do  you 
think  the  children  in  the  pictures  are  saying? 

Following  the  discussion,  ask  the  children  to 
think  about  what  has  been  said  by  the  class.  Sug¬ 
gest  that  they  review  each  picture  silently  and 
think  how  they  would  act  in  each  situation. 

Let  the  children  refer  to  pages  8  and  9.  See  if 
they  can  find  pictures  there  that  can  be  compared 
to  any  of  the  situations  shown  on  pages  14  and 
15.  Help  the  children  to  understand  that  books 
contain  many  helpful  facts,  interesting  stories, 
and  poems,  and  that  care  will  keep  the  books 
useful  for  a  long  time. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Let  the  children  act  out  the  different  roles 
in  the  pictured  situations,  using  dialogue  that 
they  choose. 

2.  Let  children  who  wish  to  do  so  choose  one 
of  the  situations  shown  on  pages  14  and  15  and 
make  a  companion  picture  for  it  to  show  what 
happened  next.  Let  them  share  these  ideas  and 
pictures  with  the  class. 


3.  Ask  for  volunteers  to  demonstrate  ways  in 
which  to  care  for  books.  The  children  may  show 
such  ways  as  how  to  keep  one’s  place  in  a  book, 
how  to  put  books  on  shelves,  how  to  open  a  new 
book,  how  to  turn  pages,  and  how  to  hold  a  book. 

4.  Let  the  children  who  wish  to  do  so  design 
and  make  bookmarks  for  use  at  home  and  school. 
Have  the  necessary  supplies  on  hand. 

5.  Many  children  will  enjoy  making  up  riddles 
about  their  favorite  library  books.  The  riddles 
may  be  compiled  in  booklet  form  and  placed  on 
the  library  table  for  all  to  read. 

Evaluation 

Did  the  children  feel  free  to  express  themselves 
during  the  study  of  this  unit?  What  attitudes 
were  expressed? 

Be  aware  of  changed  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
children  and  of  individual  children  who  need  fur¬ 
ther  guidance. 

Pages  14  and  15  may  be  used  periodically  as 
an  evaluation  instrument  in  checking  children’s 
attitudes  regarding  the  care  of  books. 
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The  Public  Library 

The  public  library  belongs  to  everyone. 
Many  people  come  here. 

They  come  to  get  books. 

They  come  to  find  out  things. 

There  are  many  books  in  the  public  library. 
Some  books  are  about  animals. 

Some  books  are  about  people. 

Some  books  are  about  trains. 

There  are  books  about  almost  everything 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  The  public  library  belongs  to  all  the  people. 

2.  Anyone  may  use  a  public  library. 

3.  It  is  fun  to  go  to  the  library. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Making  comparisons 

3.  Seeing  relationships 

4.  Taking  part  in  group  activities 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  In  planning  for  this 
phase  of  the  unit,  assemble  information  from 
the  public  library  on  its  operation  and  the  ser¬ 
vices  it  renders.  Let  the  children  tell  what  they 
already  know  about  the  public  library.  In  a  pre¬ 
liminary  discussion  of  a  topic,  accept  both  cor¬ 
rect  and  incorrect  answers  and  let  the  search  for 
information  show  the  correct  answer.  Keep  notes 
on  misconceptions  or  list  information  given  by  the 
children  on  the  chalk  board  or  on  a  chart  so  that 
they  may  correct  any  errors  as  they  study. 

Let  the  children  tell  what  they  would  like  to 
know  about  a  library.  Keep  a  list  of  these  in¬ 
quiries  to  use  as  a  study  guide. 

Have  materials  available  for  making  a  book 
about  the  library. 
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Discussion  and  study.  Allow  time  for  free 
discussion  of  the  picture  on  pages  16  and  17.  Call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  people  of  all  ages  are 
going  in  and  out  of  the  library.  Discuss  and  clar¬ 
ify  the  meaning  of  the  words  public  library.  Let 
the  children  compare  the  library  in  the  picture  to 
the  public  library  in  their  community.  Let  the 
children  read  and  interpret  the  text  on  page  17. 
Let  them  discuss  why  people  go  to  the  library  and 
what  kind  of  books  may  be  found  there. 

Ask:  Why  is  a  public  library  needed?  To  whom 
does  it  belong? 

Help  the  children  to  understand  that  the  li¬ 
brary  is  provided  by  the  people  of  the  community 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  everyone.  Explain 
that  the  people  pay  money,  called  taxes,  to  be 
used  for  such  services.  Tax  money  builds  the  li¬ 
brary,  buys  the  books,  and  pays  the  librarians. 
Bring  out  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  everyone 
who  uses  the  library  to  help  care  for  it  because  it 
belongs  to  everyone. 

Map  concept  development.  Take  the  class  to 
the  schoolyard  and  let  them  face  north.  Ask  them 
to  tell  the  location  of  the  schoolhouse:  back  of 
them,  in  front  of  them,  to  the  left ,  or  to  the  right. 
Teach  directions  east,  west,  and  south,  by  asso¬ 
ciation  with  left  and  right  hand  and  opposite 
from  north. 

On  wrapping  paper  on  the  floor  of  the  class¬ 
room,  let  the  children  draw  a  map  of  the  school- 
yard.  Have  the  children  face  north  in  the  class¬ 
room.  Let  them  write  the  direction  on  the  floor. 
Then  continue  with  west,  south,  and  east  in  the 
same  manner. 

Draw  the  north  boundary  of  the  schoolyard  on 
the  paper.  Let  the  children  draw  the  south,  east, 
and  west  boundaries.  Let  the  children  mark  the 
directions  on  the  sides  of  the  map.  Mark  the 
north  side  of  the  map  top.  Let  the  children  lo¬ 
cate  the  school  building  on  the  map,  using  the 
proper  symbol  for  the  school  building.  (See  map 
symbols,  page  98  in  this  Teacher’s  Edition.) 


Let  the  children  take  their  seats  and  decide 
where  north  is.  Help  them  to  see  that  although 
the  children  change  about,  directions  remain  the 
same,  and  that  one  can  always  find  a  direction 
if  he  knows  any  one  of  the  four. 

Hang  the  schoolyard  map  on  the  wall,  with  the 
north  boundary  at  the  top.  Help  the  children  to 
see  that  although  the  map  is  in  a  different  place, 
they  can  still  find  the  directions  for  the  school- 
yard  by  looking  at  the  map.  Work  again  on  left- 
hand  side  of  map  for  west  and  right-hand  side 
for  east. 

Use  this  procedure  often  so  that  children  will 
learn  directions  in  relation  to  themselves,  and  di¬ 
rections  on  a  map.  Encourage  those  who  wish  to 
do  so  to  make  individual  maps  showing  the 
schoolyard.  Give  them  any  necessary  help  they 
may  need  to  assure  accuracy. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  With  the  children;  plan  a  trip  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  library.  The  trip  may  be  taken  to  introduce 
this  phase  of  the  unit  or  later  when  more  infor¬ 
mation  is  needed.  Appoint  committees  to  help 
you  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the 
librarian,  secure  permission  from  parents  and  the 
principal,  and  decide  the  time  to  go  and  how  to 
go.  Be  sure  the  children  do  as  much  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  as  possible. 

2.  Some  children  may  wish  to  write  stories  or 
make  pictures  about  what  the  class  saw  or  did 
on  a  trip  to  the  library.  The  stories  and  pictures 
may  be  added  to  the  book  about  the  library  (see 
page  17). 

Evaluation 

Help  the  children  to  see  their  own  progress  in 
understanding  the  pleasure  a  library  provides,  the 
ways  they  can  enjoy  it,  the  pleasure  there  is  in 
books,  and  the  advantages  in  learning  how  to  care 
for  and  to  share  books. 
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Some  people  take  books  home. 

There  are  books  for  everyone. 

The  signs  help  people  to  know  what  to  do. 

18 


The  Librarian 

The  librarian  takes  care  of  the  library. 

She  helps  people  find  the  books  they  want. 

She  checks  out  books  for  people. 

She  puts  away  the  books  that  people  bring  back. 
She  gets  new  books  for  the  library. 

We  help  the  librarian  when  we  are  quiet. 

We  help  her  when  we  are  careful. 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  All  libraries  have  rules. 

2.  The  rules  are  made  to  help  all  people  enjoy 
the  library. 

3.  We  are  helping  in  a  library  when  we  obey 
the  rules. 

4.  Librarians  are  persons  who  work  in  the  li¬ 
brary,  and  they  help  the  people  who  come  there. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Knowing  where  and  how  to  get  information 

3.  Observing  in  order  to  draw  conclusions 

4.  Applying  observations  to  other  situations 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Collect  books  on  var¬ 
ious  subjects  that  the  children  can  easily  identify, 
to  be  used  in  the  second  activity  under  “Extended 
experiences.”  Study  the  text  on  pages  18  and  19 
and  determine  the  words  with  which  your  class 
will  need  help  in  reading.  Introduce  these  words 
and  help  the  children  to  develop  adequate  con¬ 
cepts  for  them  before  presenting  the  text  material 
to  the  class.  Such  words  as  librarian,  check  out, 
quiet,  signs,  and  careful  may  need  attention. 

Discussion  and  study.  Allow  time  for  the 
children  to  study  the  pictures  on  pages  18  and  19. 
Let  them  discuss  what  they  see  in  the  pictures 
and  let  them  compare  the  library  rooms  shown  in 
the  pictures  with  the  rooms  in  their  own  library. 
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Volunteers  may  read  the  signs  in  the  pictures.  Let 
the  children  explain  what  the  signs  mean  and  why 
they  are  needed. 

Ask:  What  signs  have  you  seen  in  a  public 
library?  How  do  you  feel  when  people  interrupt 
you  when  you  are  reading  or  working?  What  do 
you  like  best  to  do  when  you  go  to  the  public 
library? 

Let  the  children  read  the  text  on  page  18  to 
find  additional  information  about  the  library. 
Discuss  what  the  librarian  does  and  how  she 
works.  Read  the  text  on  page  19  to  find  out  what 
some  of  her  duties  are.  Some  children  may  wish 
to  tell  of  ways  a  librarian  has  helped  them  or  ways 
they  have  helped  the  librarian.  Bring  out  the  fact 
that  a  librarian  does  many  other  things  besides 
those  described  in  the  text.  Help  the  children  plan 
ways  to  find  out  what  some  of  these  jobs  are. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  If  possible,  invite  a  librarian  to  school  to 
talk  with  the  children  about  her  work  and  what 
the  library  does  for  people.  Let  the  children  make 
and  carry  out  plans  for  writing  the  invitation, 
introducing  the  librarian  to  the  class,  and  thank¬ 
ing  her  when  she  has  finished  talking.  The  chil¬ 
dren  may  prepare  questions  in  advance  that  they 
wish  to  ask  about  the  library,  the  librarian’s  work, 
and  ways  they  can  help  the  librarian. 


2.  Place  a  collection  of  books  of  various  subject 
matter  within  easy  reach  of  the  children.  Ask 
them  to  put  the  books  into  groups  according  to 
subject.  For  example,  all  the  books  about  animals 
might  be  placed  in  one  stack,  books  about  fairy 
tales  in  another,  and  books  about  sea  stories  in 
another.  This  activity  will  give  the  children  some 
understanding  of  book  classification  in  a  library. 
As  the  children  grow  in  their  understanding  of 
how  books  are  classified,  they  may  wish  to  work 
out  some  sort  of  classification  for  the  books  in  the 
room  library. 

'3.  Make  use  of  any  special  activities  the  library 
offers  to  children  during  Book  Week.  Help  the 
children  to  plan  an  activity  for  Book  Week  even 
though  the  unit  on  the  library  may  not  be  studied 
at  that  time.  Such  an  activity  might  be :  a  display 
of  favorite  books,  a  dramatization  of  a  favorite 
story,  talks  about  books  and  their  care,  a  visit  to 
the  library  to  see  the  displays. 

Evaluation 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  manner  in  which 
they  use  the  room  library,  the  school  library,  or 
the  public  library.  What  could  they  do  to  make 
their  visits  to  the  library  more  enjoyable  for  every¬ 
one?  Help  each  child  to  learn  how  to  evaluate  his 
own  behavior.  Observe  any  change  in  attitude  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  the  library. 
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The  librarian  gives  Tom  a  slip 
of  paper. 

He  must  write  his  name  on  it. 
Tom’s  mother  must  write  her  name 
on  the  slip  of  paper,  too. 
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Tom  takes  the  slip  of  paper  home. 
His  mother  reads  the  paper  to  Tom. 
The  paper  tells  the  library  rules. 


Tom’s  mother  writes  her  name 
on  the  slip  of  paper. 

She  will  help  Tom  obey  the  rules. 


Tom  takes  the  slip  to  the  librarian. 
Now  Tom  may  have  a  library  card. 
He  may  take  home  any  library  book 
that  he  wants. 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Everyone  must  have  a  library  card  in  order 
to  take  books  from  a  library. 

2.  Each  person  should  be  responsible  for  his 
own  library  card. 

3.  Library  cards  get  lost  sometimes.  When 
cards  are  lost,  mothers  and  librarians  usually 
understand  and  are  not  cross. 

4.  The  librarian  checks  out  the  books  that  are 
taken  home. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Finding  information 

3.  Using  information 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  If  the  group  is  in¬ 
experienced  in  reading  picture  stories,  ask  ques¬ 
tions  about  each  picture  in  turn  and  read  the  text 
for  each.  Then  let  the  children  take  turns  telling 
the  story  of  a  single  picture.  Finally,  let  several 
children  tell  the  complete  story.  Be  sure  they 
know  which  picture  story  comes  first,  and  so  on. 

Before  the  children  read  the  material  on  pages 
20,  21,  and  22,  the  following  words  and  phrases 
may  need  special  attention:  library  card,  slip  of 
paper,  date,  fine,  and  check  out. 

Discussion  and  study.  In  introducing  pages 
20  to  22,  ask:  How  many  of  you  borrow  books 
from  the  public  library?  How  are  the  books 
checked  out? 
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Tom  knows  how  to  get  a  library  book. 

He  must  have  a  library  card. 

Then  he  may  take  home  any  book  he  wants. 

A  date  is  put  inside  the  cover  of  the  book. 

The  date  tells  when  the  book  must  go  back 
to  the  library. 

If  the  book  is  not  back  on  time,  Tom  must 
pay  a  fine. 

Tom  knows  that  he  must  take  good  care 
of  the  library  book. 

22 


Let  the  children  turn  to  the  pictures  on  pages 
20  and  21.  The  sentences  that  accompany  the 
pictures  will  help  the  children  to  understand  the 
story  that  the  pictures  tell.  If  necessary,  ask: 
What  is  happening  in  the  first  picture  on  page 
20?  What  do  you  think  the  librarian  is  saying  to 
Tom  in  the  next  picture?  How  does  Tom  feel 
when  he  cannot  take  the  book  home?  Why  does 
Tom’s  mother  have  to  sign  the  slip  of  paper?  How 
does  Tom  feel  when  he  finally  gets  the  book? 

Let  some  of  the  children  read  aloud  the  sen¬ 
tences  beside  each  picture  to  clarify  understand¬ 
ing  and  to  prove  points. 

Bring  out  the  facts  that  parents  sign  applica¬ 
tions  before  they  or  their  children  are  given  li¬ 
brary  cards;  that  each  person  must  show  his 
library  card  to  the  librarian  whenever  he  wants 
to  take  a  book;  that  it  is  each  person’s  responsi¬ 


bility  to  have  his  card  with  him  when  he  wants  a 
book. 

Ask  the  children  who  have  library  cards  to  tell 
how  they  got  their  cards  and  who  takes  care  of 
them. 

Let  the  children  turn  to  page  22.  Let  them 
study  the  picture  and  read  the  sentences  silently 
to  find  out  more  about  checking  out  library 
books.  Check  their  comprehension  by  asking: 
What  is  Tom  telling  his  friends?  What  does  the 
date  stamped  on  the  card  in  the  book  tell?  What 
happens  if  a  book  is  not  returned  on  time?  Who 
may  get  books  from  the  library?  The  children 
may  wish  to  read  aloud  the  sentences  that  an¬ 
swer  these  questions. 

Relate  this  information  to  situations  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  public  library. 

Ask:  What  should  you  do  if  you  should  lose 
your  library  card?  How  long  may  you  keep  the 
books  you  take  home?  How  many  books  may 
you  check  out  at  one  time?  What  happens  if  you 
lose  a  book?  What  must  one  do  if  a  book  is 
kept  too  long?  Why  are  there  library  fines?  What 
is  the  money  used  for?  Who  pays  for  the  books 
in  the  library? 

Review  with  the  children  that  the  people  in 
the  community  help  pay  for  the  library  by  means 
of  taxes. 

Map  concept  development.  Take  the  class  on 
a  walk  beyond  the  school  for  a  block  in  each  di¬ 
rection,  so  that  both  sides  of  the  street  are  used. 
First,  let  the  class  face  north,  and  let  them  locate 
all  four  directions.  Then  let  them  face  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  they  are  to  begin  the  walk. 
Discuss  the  direction  the  class  is  going.  At  each 
turn,  stop  and  note  that  the  direction  of  the  walk 
has  changed.  Let  the  children  tell  the  direction. 
All  four  directions  will  be  followed  by  the  time 
the  walk  is  completed. 

Help  the  children  to  observe  buildings  and 
other  things  that  they  pass.  Discuss  the  size  and 
color  of  buildings;  the  distance  a  house  is  from 
the  street  corner;  the  height  of  houses,  and  which 
are  higher  or  lower  than  others;  the  sizes  and 
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numbers  of  trees.  Vacant  lots  should  be  located 
in  relation  to  houses  or  street  comers.  Ask  some 
of  the  children  to  count  the  houses  in  each  block. 

After  the  walk,  let  the  children  discuss  what 
they  saw.  Review  the  directions  that  the  class 
walked  and  record  the  information  on  the  chalk 
board.  Let  each  child  draw  a  picture  of  one  of 
the  buildings  or  lots  he  saw  along  the  way,  in¬ 
cluding  the  school  building. 

On  wrapping  paper,  on  the  floor,  let  the  chil¬ 
dren  draw  lines  to  represent  the  street  in  front 
of  the  school.  Orient  the  map  so  that  the  street 
runs  the  same  way  as  does  the  actual  street.  Have 
the  directions  in  which  the  street  runs  marked  on 
the  map;  then  the  other  two  directions.  Mark 
the  north  side  of  the  map  top. 

Let  the  children  arrange  in  their  proper  places 
along  the  street  on  the  map,  the  pictures  that 
they  made.  Use  map  vocabulary  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  chalk  board  in  directing  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  pictures. 

If  further  research  is  needed  on  some  points, 
children  may  take  special  note  on  their  way  to 
and  from  school  and  may  report  new  information 
the  next  morning.  The  route  of  the  walk  that 
was  taken  by  the  class  may  be  marked  on  the 
map  in  colored  arrows  if  the  children  wish. 

When  all  pictures  are  in  their  proper  places, 
put  the  map  on  the  wall  with  north  at  the  top. 
Let  several  children  trace  the  route  taken  by  the 
class,  reading  the  directions  from  the  map. 

If,  in  hanging  the  map,  it  is  no  longer  oriented 
to  the  actual  street,  help  the  children  to  see  that 
directions  on  a  map  always  remain  the  same,  no 
matter  how  the  map  is  held  or  placed.  That  is 
one  reason  why  maps  are  helpful.  They  picture 
a  certain  place  and  tell  us  the  directions  for  that 
place. 


Extended  experiences 

1.  Suggest  that  several  groups  of  children 
dramatize  scenes  between  Tom  and  the  librarian 
and  between  Tom  and  his  mother.  Let  the  chil¬ 
dren  make  their  own  plans  and  decide  on  the 
dialogue  parts  for  the  dramatizations. 

2.  Record  talks  that  the  children  make  on 
these  or  similar  topics. 

A  Lost  Library  Book 

How  I  Got  a  Library  Card 

What  I  Like  Best  in  the  Library 

These  talks  may  be  typed  and  made  into  a 
book  for  the  children  to  read,  or  they  may  be 
added  to  the  book  the  children  are  making  on 
the  library  (see  page  17). 

3.  Work  out  with  the  children  simple  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  classroom  library.  Plan  for 

a)  a  room  librarian  and  library  helpers 

b )  duties  of  the  librarian  and  helpers 

c)  a  record  system 

d )  how  long  a  book  may  be  kept 

e )  check-out  and  check-in  times 

/)  the  kinds  of  books  for  the  library 

Evaluation 

How  well  have  the  children  grasped  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  library  as  a  community  service  for 
everyone?  As  a  place  in  which  to  enjoy  books? 
How  many  children  are  beginning  to  use  the  li¬ 
brary  and  to  feel  at  home  there?  How  many  chil¬ 
dren  have  cards  and  have  taken  out  books? 

How  much  are  the  children  growing  to  under¬ 
stand  the  pleasure  to  be  found  in  a  library?  How 
much  do  they  recognize  their  part  in  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  a  library? 
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Other  Things  to  Do  in  a  Public  Library 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Be  familiar  with  the 
services  offered  by  the  local  library.  Arrange  with 
the  local  librarian  for  an  interview  with  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  class.  Let  them  inquire  into  the 
ways  the  library  serves  people.  The  committee 
may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  the  teacher 
according  to  the  practice  preferred.  Be  sure  that 
the  children  know  how  to  conduct  an  interview. 

Discussion  and  study.  Let  the  children  study 
the  pictures  on  page  23  and  let  them  discuss 
them  one  at  a  time.  Help  them  to  understand 
the  signs  in  the  pictures.  Use  their  comments  to 
guide  the  discussion.  The  children  may  wish  to 
tell  what  they  see  in  each  picture  and  may  of¬ 
fer  ideas  concerning  things  to  do  in  a  library 
and  how  a  library  helps  people.  Let  children  who 
are  familiar  with  the  public  library  tell  of  ex¬ 
periences  they  have  had  there,  what  there  is  to 
see,  and  what  there  is  to  do. 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  The  library  helps  people  in  many  ways. 

2.  The  librarian  has  many  things  to  do  at  the 
library. 

3.  There  is  always  something  new  to  enjoy  at 
the  library. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Finding  information 

3.  Making  oral  reports 

4.  Carrying  out  plans 


Extended  experiences 

1.  List  the  questions  the  children  ask  about 
library  services.  If  the  committee  that  interviewed 
the  librarian  did  not  get  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions,  let  the  committee  make  a  second  attempt 
(if  advisable)  to  find  the  answers. 

2.  Perhaps  the  class  will  want  to  extend  the 
services  of  their  library  corner  to  include  such 
things  as  pictures,  toys,  and  their  own  drawings. 

3.  Arrange  with  the  public  library  for  borrow¬ 
ing  an  exhibit  to  be  placed  in  the  school  library 
for  a  time.  Let  the  children  make  and  carry  out 
as  many  of  the  plans  for  this  activity  as  possible. 

Evaluation 

Talk  with  the  children  about  public  library 
services  other  than  borrowing  books.  Are  the 
children  finding  value  in  the  picture  and  music 
sections?  in  the  story  hour?  What  use  are  they 
making  of  special  exhibits? 
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A  bookmobile  is  a  large  truck. 

It  has  many  kinds  of  books. 

It  has  a  librarian. 

A  bookmobile  is  a  library  on  wheels. 

A  bookmobile  brings  books  to  children 
who  live  far  from  a  public  library. 

It  goes  to  city  schools. 

It  goes  to  country  schools. 

It  stops  at  country  stores. 

The  bookmobile  brings  books  from  the 
public  library. 
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Inside  the  truck  are  rows  of  books. 

The  books  on  the  low  shelves  are  for  young  children. 
The  books  on  the  high  shelves  are  for  grownups. 
There  are  picture  books  and  story  books. 

There  are  books  about  many  things. 

Children  bring  back  the  books  that  they  have  read. 
Then  they  choose  other  books  that  they  like. 

The  children  like  the  bookmobile. 

They  think  a  library  on  wheels  is  fun. 
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Procedure 


Understandings  to  develop 

1.  All  towns  do  not  have  libraries. 

2.  Some  people  can  get  library  books  from  a 
bookmobile. 

3.  A  bookmobile  is  a  traveling  library. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Making  comparisons 

3.  Taking  part  in  group  activities 

4.  Organizing 


Notes  to  the  teacher.  If  the  bookmobile 
serves  your  group,  this  lesson  may  be  covered 
rapidly.  If  your  group  is  unfamiliar  with  a  book¬ 
mobile,  help  the  children  to  compare  it  with  the 
library  they  know. 

Discussion  and  study.  Ask  the  class  if  any¬ 
one  ever  heard  of  a  library  that  travels.  Tell  the 
children  that  the  pictures  on  pages  24  and  25 
show  the  kind  of  library  that  travels.  Let  the 
children  discuss  the  pictures  and  tell  what  they 
think  the  pictures  show.  Let  children  who  are 
familiar  with  a  bookmobile  library  tell  about  it. 
Let  the  children  read  the  sentences  on  these 
pages.  Ask:  Why  cannot  all  towns  have  a  li¬ 
brary?  Why  is  having  a  bookmobile  a  good  plan? 


How  is  a  bookmobile  library  different  from  the 
school  library?  from  the  public  library?  How  is 
it  like  them? 

Bring  out  in  the  discussion  that  the  driver  of 
the  bookmobile  is  sometimes  a  librarian  and  that 
the  bookmobile  library  has  rules  and  operates  in 
much  the  same  way  that  a  regular  library  does. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Invite  the  bookmobile  librarian  or  some 
other  person  who  knows  about  a  bookmobile  to 
talk  with  the  class.  Let  the  children  prepare  a 
list  of  questions  they  would  like  to  have  answered 
about  a  bookmobile  and  its  services.  Let  the  chil¬ 
dren  plan  for  the  visit,  write  a  letter  of  invita¬ 
tion,  consider  questions  to  ask  the  speaker,  wel¬ 
come  the  speaker,  make  the  introduction  to  the 


class,  and  thank  the  speaker  following  the  talk. 
This  activity  is  an  opportunity  for  training  in 
committee  work. 

2.  Read  this  book  to  the  class. 

Here  Comes  the  Bookmobile,  by  Dirk 
Gringhuis 

Evaluation 

Be  aware  of  every  increased  interest  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  library;  in  books;  in  obtaining  library  cards; 
in  increased  use  of  the  classroom  library;  in  no¬ 
ticing,  reading,  and  following  signs  posted  in  the 
library. 

Help  any  children  who  fail  to  make  use  of  the 
classroom  library  or  the  public  library,  or  who 
do  not  have  books  at  home,  or  do  not  show  an 
interest  in  books. 
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country  store 


A  Map 

This  map  shows  the  trip  of  the  bookmobile. 

The  bookmobile  leaves  the  public  library 
in  the  morning. 

It  goes  to  the  village  school  and  to  the  country  store. 
It  stops  at  the  country  school  on  its  return  to  the 
library. 


Is  the  public  library  in  the  city  or  in  the  village? 
What  does  the  bookmobile  go  under  as  it  leaves 
the  city? 

What  river  does  the  bookmobile  cross? 

On  its  way  to  the  village  school,  what  does  the 
bookmobile  pass? 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  A  map  shows  a  place. 

2.  A  map  tells  directions. 

3.  A  map  tells  a  story. 

4.  A  map  can  be  read  if  we  know  how  to  read 


Skills  to  develop 

1.  Recognizing  directions  on  a  map 

2.  Seeing  relationships  on  a  map 

3.  Using  map  vocabulary 

4.  Interpreting  words  and  pictures  on  a  map 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  If  map  concept  de¬ 
velopment  was  begun  in  Grade  One  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  Grade  Two  (pages  9,  19,  21,  25,  and  29- 
30  in  this  Teacher's  Edition),  the  children  will 
be  able  to  do  much  more  with  this  map  than 
read  the  simple  story  of  the  bus  route. 

If  no  previous  map  work  has  been  done  with 
the  children,  proceed  slowly  and  spend  time 
“picturing”  the  words  and  illustrations  on  this 
semipictorial  map.  Pictures  and  words  are  used 
as  symbols.  In  discussing  the  map,  the  more 
imagery  a  child  can  bring  to  each  word  and  pic¬ 
ture,  the  more  easily  he  can  “read”  the  map. 
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Map  concept  development.  Let  the  children 
look  at  the  map  on  pages  26  and  27  and  talk 


about  the  many  things  there  are  to  see  on  it. 
Let  them  locate  the  four  directions  on  the  map. 
Let  them  read  the  text  on  page  26. 

Ask  a  child  to  trace  the  route  of  the  book¬ 
mobile  with  a  finger  while  he  tells  what  the  book¬ 
mobile  passes  on  its  way.  The  class  will  trace  the 
route,  too,  and  listen  to  see  that  the  storyteller 
is  correct.  Repeat  this  activity  as  many  times  as 
necessary  to  achieve  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  children. 

When  the  story  of  the  bookmobile’s  trip  is  fa¬ 
miliar,  let  the  children  read  the  text  on  page  27 
and  answer  the  questions.  Continue  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  map  with  such  questions  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  give  experience  in  map  reading.  Which 
is  nearer  the  Big  Beaver  River,  the  country  store 
or  the  village  church?  Does  Highway  12  go  un¬ 
der  or  over  the  railroad?  In  which  direction  is 
the  bookmobile  traveling?  Is  the  country  school 
north  or  south  of  Highway  12?  Find  a  road  that 
runs  straight  north  and  south. 

Discuss  the  things  that  can  be  done  in  a  city 
park.  Let  the  children  bring  or  draw  pictures  of 
a  park  or  of  some  activity  in  the  park.  Display 
the  pictures.  Discuss  them  and  ask  why  all  these 
things  cannot  be  shown  on  the  map. 

Let  the  children  think  about  the  words  city 
park.  Explain  to  them  that  the  words  city  park 
are  a  symbol.  These  words  stand  for  something. 
We  can  form  a  picture  in  our  minds  when  we 
read  the  words.  Continue,  if  necessary,  to  discuss 


what  the  children  see  in  their  minds  when  they 
look  at  the  pictures  and  read  the  words  country 
school,  farm,  bookmobile,  Big  Beaver  River, 
public  library,  country  store,  village  school,  vil¬ 
lage  church. 

Continue  discussion  of  the  map  as  long  as 
necessary  to  find  what  abilities  the  children  have 
and  which  skills  need  further  teaching. 

Extended  experiences 

To  give  the  children  more  experience  in  map 
concept  development,  a  large  copy  of  the  map  on 
pages  26  and  27  might  be  made  by  the  teacher. 
The  city  might  be  enlarged  and  roads  extended. 
Allow  ample  room  around  the  map  to  accommo¬ 
date  pictures  that  children  draw  or  bring  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  symbols  on  the  map.  For  example, 
a  picture  to  represent  the  words  city  park. 

Activities  making  use  of  this  big  map  are  sug¬ 
gested  in  connection  with  the  other  units  in  the 
text.  If  preferred,  the  making  of  the  big  map 
might  be  delayed  until  the  text  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  map  could  then  serve  as  a  review  of 
map  concepts  and  of  community  activities. 

Evaluation 

What  map  concepts  do  the  children  under¬ 
stand?  What  further  practice  is  necessary  to 
develop  concepts  that  are  not  clear? 
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Sharing  Books 


Here  are  four  stories  that  have  not  been 
finished.  How  does  each  story  end? 

Story  1.  Mary  was  passing  out  books  about 
animals  to  all  the  children.  One  book  was  new 
and  very  pretty.  Mary  .  .  . 

Story  2.  The  children  were  reading  stories 
about  airplanes.  Miss  Brown  asked  Jim  and 
Jane  to  collect  the  books  and  put  them  away. 
Joe  had  not  finished  his  exciting  story  about  jet 
planes.  Joe  .  .  . 

Story  3.  Everyone  in  the  room  was  working 
on  arithmetic.  Sally  kept  thinking  about  the 
story  she  was  reading  before  arithmetic  time. 
The  book  was  still  in  her  desk,  but  she  had  some 
arithmetic  to  do.  Sally  .  .  . 

Story  4.  John  brought  his  new  picture  book  of 
boats  to  school.  All  the  children  wanted  to  look 
at  it.  Tom  and  George  were  hurrying  to  see  all 
the  pictures  before  they  had  to  give  up  the  book. 
A  page  was  torn.  The  boys  .  .  . 

28 


Understandings  to  develop 

1.  It  is  natural  to  want  a  good  book  ourselves, 
but  it  is  also  fun  to  share  books  with  others. 

2.  We  cannot  always  do  what  we  want  to  do. 

3.  Accidents  do  happen,  and  when  they  do,  we 
try  not  to  be  upset  about  them. 

4.  We  can  be  careful  with  things  we  use. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Observing  in  order  to  draw  conclusions 

3.  Thinking  through  a  situation 

4.  Using  judgment 

5.  Establishing  and  using  standards  in  evalu¬ 
ating  individual  or  group  accomplishment 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Conduct  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  page  28  in  a  friendly,  informal  manner 
so  that  all  children  will  feel  free  to  offer  opinions 
and  to  make  suggestions.  Help  them  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  natural  for  persons  to  behave  in 
different  ways  when  faced  with  a  situation.  By 
discussing  the  various  ways,  the  children  may  see 
that  some  ways  are  better  than  others. 

These  story  situations  may  be  used  throughout 
the  study  of  the  unit,  if  preferred,  rather  than 
all  at  one  time. 

Discussion  and  study.  To  be  sure  that  the 
children  understand  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  work  on  this  page,  read  aloud  with  them 
the  introduction  at  the  top.  Discuss  its  meaning. 
Then  read  the  first  unfinished  story  aloud. 

Ask  the  children  to  think  about  the  story  be¬ 
fore  they  suggest  an  ending  to  it.  Allow  as  many 
children  as  possible  to  tell  an  ending. 

Let  the  class  discuss  the  various  endings  sug¬ 
gested.  Continue  with  the  other  stories.  They  may 
be  read  aloud  or  silently  by  the  children. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Make  recordings  of  talks  that  the  children 
give  about  sharing  books.  Play  the  recordings 
back  to  the  children,  and  let  them  evaluate  what 
they  said  and  the  way  they  said  it. 

2.  As  a  result  of  this  lesson,  the  children  may 
want  to  formulate  some  standards  for  sharing 
favorite  books.  If  they  wish,  the  children  may 
act  out  various  social  situations  to  illustrate  the 
standards  they  have  set  up. 

3.  Plan  a  television  show  about  books.  The 
show  may  include  such  things  as 

a)  showing  favorite  books 

b)  telling  and  showing  how  to  care  for 
books 

c)  telling  and  demonstrating  how  to  help 
at  a  library 

d)  telling  a  favorite  story 
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Let  the  children  make  and  carry  out  their  own 
plans  for  the  television  show. 

4.  Invite  another  class  or  the  parents  of  the 
children  to  see  and  hear  what  the  children  have 
learned  about  a  library  and  the  care  of  books. 
The  children’s  planning  should  include : 

a)  writing  the  invitations 

b)  planning  what  to  do  and  what  to  show 

c )  making  the  room  ready  for  guests 

d)  receiving  the  guests 

e)  thanking  the  guests  for  coming 

Evaluation 

What  growth  has  the  class  made  in  compre¬ 
hending  the  function  of  a  public  library?  the 
pleasure  it  can  afford  everyone?  the  wisdom  of 
caring  for  and  sharing  books?  Check  over  the 
understandings  listed  in  each  lesson  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  progress  the  children  have  made  in 
learning  about  libraries  and  books. 


What  growth  have  individuals  and  the  class 
as  a  whole  made  in  social  studies  skills  during 
the  study  of  this  unit?  Are  the  children  better 
able  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with  one  another 
and  with  guests?  Are  they  working  together 
efficiently  and  without  friction?  Are  they  assum¬ 
ing  more  and  more  responsibility?  Are  they  de¬ 
veloping  skill  in  gathering  and  organizing  infor¬ 
mation?  in  writing  invitations?  in  interpreting 
pictures?  in  drawing  conclusions? 

Look  for  evidence  of  growth  in 

1.  responsibility  in  care  and  handling  of  books; 
in  observing  library  rules;  in  obtaining  and  keep¬ 
ing  library  cards; 

2.  co-operation  in  the  care  and  use  of  the 
classroom  library; 

3.  concern  for  others  in  sharing  books;  in  be¬ 
ing  careful  of  the  property  of  others; 

4.  recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  using  property  that  belongs  to  and  is  for 
the  use  of  everyone. 
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My  Back  Yard 

I  play  in  my  back  yard. 

Sometimes  I  play  here  by  myself. 

Sometimes  my  friends  come  to  play  with  me. 
We  play  many  games. 

We  ride  and  skip  and  jump  and  run  and  climb. 

I  share  my  toys  with  my  friends. 

They  bring  their  toys  to  my  back  yard,  too. 

We  have  lots  of  fun. 


A  back  yard  is  a  good  place  to  play. 


A, 

U 


Procedure 


Playgrounds  and  Parks 

Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Some  houses  have  back  yards  in  which  to 
play;  others  do  not. 

2.  It  can  be  fun  to  play  in  a  back  yard. 

3.  We  can  play  many  games  in  a  back  yard. 

4.  We  can  keep  our  back  yard  in  good  order. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Observing  in  order  to  draw  conclusions 

3.  Expressing  ideas  clearly 

4.  Discussing  information 


Notes  to  the  teacher.  Be  familiar  with  the 
kinds  of  back  yards  in  your  school  neighborhood. 
A  survey  may  reveal  one  or  more  that  your  class 
may  like  to  see. 

Be  aware  of  any  children  in  your  class  who  do 
not  have  yards  of  their  own  in  which  to  play. 
Help  them  to  understand  why  and  make  certain 
that  they  do  not  feel  left  out  or  unhappy  as  a 
result  of  this  lesson. 

Discussion  and  study.  Introduce  this  lesson 
by  asking  the  children  to  tell  where  they  play 
when  they  are  not  at  school.  List  the  places  men¬ 
tioned  on  the  chalk  board.  Let  the  class  discuss 
the  places  they  especially  like,  or  places  they  think 
are  good  spots  in  which  to  play.  Let  the  children 
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study  the  picture  on  pages  30  and  31  and  the 
text  on  page  3 1 .  Let  them  discuss  freely  the  activ¬ 
ities  illustrated,  the  toys  that  are  pictured,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  children ~areTplaying 
Bring  out  the  fact  tKat  older  children  as  well  as 
younger  childrerTcan  enjoy  the  yard. 

Ask:  Why  is  this  back  yard  a  good  place  for 
children  to  play?  What  things  would  you  like  to 
do  here?  What  safety  rules  do  you  think  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  picture  will  need  to  observe? 

Help  the  children  to  understand  that  older 
children  can  play  safely  with  some  things  that 
younger  children  cannot.  Help  them  to  under¬ 
stand  also  that  each  child  usually  likes  to  do  cer¬ 
tain  things  better  than  others  and  that  it  is  not 
important  for  everyone  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Map  concept  development.  Let  each  child 
draw  a  picture  of  his  own  backyard,  showing  its 
boundaries  and  the  things  in  it.  Display  the  pic¬ 
tures.  Discuss  each  thing  in  each  backyard  and 
where  it  is  located  in  relation  to  every  thing  in 
the  backyard  and  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
backyard.  Use  map  vocabulary  in  the  discussion: 
beyond,  beside,  near,  over,  under,  left,  right. 

Let  the  children  make  maps  of  their  backyards. 
Suggest  that  each  child  make  the  boundaries  first 
to  show  the  shape  of  the  backyard.  Use  map 
vocabulary  such  as  long,  narrow,  and  wide,  in 
discussing  the  laying  out  of  the  map,  and  help 
the  children  to  orient  the  map — north  (top)  to 
north,  and  so  on. 


Discuss  how  things  shown  in  the  pictures  can 
be  shown  on  the  maps.  Review  the  word  symbol. 

Put  all  symbols  agreed  on  and  the  name  for 
each  one  on  the  chalk  board  for  reference.  Let 
the  children  put  the  symbols  on  their  maps.  Dis¬ 
play  each  map  with  its  corresponding  picture  of 
a  backyard  to  show  that  maps  and  pictures  tell 
the  same  story. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Take  the  class  on  a  walk  around  the  imme¬ 
diate  school  neighborhood  to  look  at  yards.  No¬ 
tice  those  that  are  fenced  in,  and  those  with  play 
equipment.  Keep  notes  on  what  the  children  say 
about  the  various  yards  and  use  the  notes  as  a 
basis  for  the  class  discussion  that  follows  the  trip. 

2.  Provide  materials  so  that  all  who  wish  to  do 
so  may  make  pictures  of  yards.  Label  the  mater¬ 
ials  and  arrange  them  on  the  bulletin  board. 

3.  Read  these  books  to  the  class. 

A  Tree  is  Nice,  by  Janice  May  Udry 
Let’s  Go  Outdoors,  by  Harriet  Huntington 

Evaluation 

Do  the  children  play  well  together?  Do  they 
accept  one  another  and  try  to  be  helpful  in  the 
classroom  and  on  the  playground?  Do  they  begin 
to  recognize  that  the  people  themselves  are  im¬ 
portant  and  that  whether  they  have  a  backyard 
or  not  does  not  matter. 
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Our  Playground 

I  play  on  a  playground,  too. 

I  like  to  go  to  this  playground. 
It  is  near  my  house. 


My  friends  play  here. 

Sometimes  the  playground  is  full  of  children. 


Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Some  neighborhoods  have  a  play  lot  where 
children  can  play. 

2.  Children  can  have  fun  in  a  play  lot  even 
though  there  is  no  play  equipment  there. 

^'3.  Children  can  help  to  make  a  play  lot  safe 
and  pleasant. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Establishing  and  using  standards  in  evalu¬ 
ating  individual  or  group  accomplishment 

3.  Speaking  clearly  so  that  all  can  hear 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Explain  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  that  the  type  of  play  area  pictured  here  is 
usually  found  in  small  towns  or  in  rural  areas 
rather  than  in  city  areas  and  that  such  play¬ 
grounds  have  little  or  no  equipment.  Explain  that 
this  kind  of  playground  is  usually  an  empty  lot 
in  the  neighborhood  and  that  it  may  be  owned 
by  a  person  or  by  the  town. 

Provide  materials  for  making  a  mural.  (See 
Number  2  under  “Extended  experiences.”) 

Discussion  and  study.  Briefly  review  the 
pastimes  and  games  that  the  children  like  to  do 
best  in  their  own  back  yards.  Ask  where  else 
they  like  to  play.  Suggest  that  the  children  study 
the  picture  on  pages  32  and  33.  Let  the  children 
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exchange  ideas  and  opinions  about  this  kind  of 
playground.  They  will  no  doubt  want  to  discuss 
what  things  the  children  in  the  picture  are  doing 
and  to  tell  of  experiences  they  have  had  on  such 
a  playgroundTXet  the  children  read  the^text  on 
these ~pages~to  find  out  why  children  like  to  come 
to  this  playground. 

Ask:  Can  you  think  of  other  reasons?  Why  is 
this  a  good  place  to  play?  What  games  could  you 
play  here?  What  toys  would  be  good  ones  to 
bring  here?  How  could  you  help  other  children 
to  have  a  good  time  here? 


Map  concept  development.  If  the  children 
use  a  nearby  play  lot,  let  them  make  a  map  of 
the  playlot,  using  the  same  procedure  they  fol¬ 
lowed  for  mapping  the  schoolyard  (page  25). 
The  project  may  be  done  by  the  whole  group. 
Committees  may  make  observation  trips  to  re¬ 
call  and  check  information.  Use  the  words  for 
directions  east,  west,  north,  and  south  and  let 
the  children  mark  the  directions  on  the  sides  of 
the  map. 

When  the  map  is  finished,  let  the  children  take 
it  to  the  playlot.  Let  them  decide  which  direction 
they  are  to  face,  and  orient  the  map  accordingly. 
Have  them,  if  possible,  face  the  playlot  from  the 
four  different  directions.  Let  them  orient  the 
map  with  the  playlot  each  time.  Let  them  check 
the  map  for  accuracy. 


Hang  the  map  on  the  classroom  wall  with 
the  side  marked  “north”  at  the  top. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Have  as  many  children  as  possible  tell  about 
games  they  enjoy  that  do  not  require  play  equip¬ 
ment.  When  time  permits,  let  the  children  play 
some  of  these  games.  Be  sure  that  some  games 
involve  one  or  two  children  and  that  other  games 
require  a  large  group  of  children. 

'ly  Let  those  children  who  wish  to  do  so  make 
p  mural.  The  mural  might  illustrate  games  that 
are  to  be  played  in  a  back  yard  or  on  a  play  lot. 
Divide  the  class  into  committees  and  let  each 
committee  make  and  carry  out  its  own  plans  re¬ 
garding  what  to  show  and  how  to  show  it. 

3.  Make  recordings  of  talks  that  children  give 
about  safe  places  to  play  or  about  safety  rules  to 
observe  when  playing.  Play  back  these  recordings 
and  let  the  children  evaluate  what  they  said  and 
the  way  they  said  it. 


Evaluation 

Are  the  children  gaining  an  awareness  of  safe¬ 
ty  measures?  Do  they  share  equipment  when 
they  play?  Are  all  the  children  accepted  into 
games?  What  can  be  done  to  make  playtime  a 
pleasant  time  for  every  child? 
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Who  Can  Help? 


,KV 


A 


All  the  children  worked. 


Soon  the  playground  looked  like  this. 
How  does  your  playground  look? 

34 


What  Would  You  Do? 

Look  at  each  picture  story. 

What  are  the  children  saying? 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  there? 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  It  is  easy  to  leave  things  behind  when  we 
have  been  playing. 

2.  Everyone  sometimes  forgets  to  pick  up 
things. 

3.  One  way  to  show  that  we  appreciate  things 
is  to  take  care  of  them. 

4.  We  can  help  others  to  have  fun. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Thinking  through  a  situation 

3.  Interpreting  ideas  in  dramatic  play  > 

4.  Taking  part  in  group  activities 

5.  Carrying  out  plans 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Help  the  children  to 
understand  that  if  they  keep  their  play  lot  clean, 
they  are  helping  to  keep  the  neighborhood  a 
pleasant  place  in  which  to  live. 

Conduct  the  discussion  of  page  35  in  a  friend¬ 
ly,  informal  manner  so  that  all  children  will  feel 
free  to  offer  opinions  and  to  make  suggestions. 
Help  them  to  understand  that  it  is  natural  for 
persons  to  behave  in  different  ways  when  faced 
with  a  situation.  By  discussing  the  various  ways, 
the  children  may  be  helped  to  see  that  some  ways 
are  better  than  others. 

Discussion  and  study.  Ask  the  children  to 
look  at  the  pictures  on  page  34  and  to  read  the 
words  under  each  one.  Ask:  What  things  need 
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to  be  done  to  make  this  playground  look  better? 
How  can  the  children  help?  Why  do  you  think 
they  decided  to  clean  up  the  play  lot?  What  do 
you  think  they  will  do  with  the  toys  that  are  in 
the  play  lot?  What  do  children  who  bring  toys 
Here  need  to  remember? 

If  any  of  the  children  have  helped  in  a  school 
clean-up  or  a  neighborhood  clean-up  campaign, 
they  may  wish  to  tell  about  it.  If  so,  encourage 
them  to  tell  why  they  helped  and  how  they  felt 
about  helping. 

Ask  the  children  to  study  each  of  the  pictured 
situations  on  page  35  and  help  them  to  read  the 
sentences  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Let  the  children 
discuss  what  is  happening  in  each  picture  and 
what  they  think  will  happen  next.  Ask  them  to 
tell  what  conversation  might  be  taking  place 
among  the  children  in  the  pictures.  Accept  all 
answers,  those  that  show  a  negative  as  well  as 
a  helpful  point  of  view. 

”^Ask  the  children  to  think  about  what  the 
different  members  of  the  class  have  said  and  to 


decide  for  themselves  what  they  would  do  in  each 
situation. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Some  of  the  children  may  wish  to  dramatize 
the  situations  pictured  on  page  35.  Let  the  chil¬ 
dren  plan  what  they  will  do  and  say  and  how 
they  will  end  the  scene. 

2.  If  the  lot  where  the  children  play  is  littered 
and  untidy,  discuss  its  appearance  with  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Ask  the  children  to  suggest  what  they 
might  do  to  improve  the  lot.  Encourage  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  make  plans  for  carrying  out  practical 
suggestions. 

Evaluation 

As  you  watch  the  children  at  work  and  at  play, 
be  aware  of  desirable  attitudes  that  are  develop¬ 
ing.  Plan  what  to  do  to  continue  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  attitudes. 
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It  is  a  good  place  to  play. 

Many  children  play  here. 

There  is  play  equipment  to  use. 

There  are  things  for  small  children. 

There  are  things  for  older  children. 

The  play  equipment  belongs  to  the  school. 
The  children  share  the  equipment. 

They  take  turns. 

A  teacher  is  usually  on  the  playground. 
The  teacher  looks  after  the  children  and 
helps  them  to  play  games. 

It  is  fun  to  play  on  this  playground. 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1 .  A  school  playground  is  a  good  place  to  play. 

2.  We  are  fortunate  when  we  have  a  well- 
equipped  playground. 

3.  If  we  know  how  to  use  and  to  care  for 
equipment,  we  are  helping  ourselves  and  others 
to  enjoy  the  playground. 

4.  Everyone  needs  and  enjoys  fun  and  play. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Making  comparisons 

3.  Seeing  relationships 

4.  Observing  in  order  to  draw  conclusions 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Problems  regarding 
activities  on  the  school  playground  arise  almost 
every  day.  Any  of  them  may  be  useful  in  intro¬ 
ducing  this  lesson. 

Class  discussions  provide  an  insight  into  the 
attitudes  of  the  children  and  help  in  planning 
with  them  practical  activities  for  furthering 
democratic  attitudes  and  actions. 

Discussion  and  study.  Review  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  the  lesson  on  pages  34  and  35  about  play 
lots.  Write  the  word  equipment  on  the  chalk 
board  and  let  the  children  discuss  its  meaning. 
Let  the  children  turn  to  pages  36  and  37,  and 
encourage  them  to  talk  about  the  playground 
pictured  there.  Allow  time  for  them  to  compare 
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it  with  their  own  school  playground  and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  games  and  equipment  shown  in  the 
picture. 

Let  the  children  read  the  text  on  page  37. 
Check  their  comprehension  of  the  material  by 
asking  questions  about  it.  Ask  some  child  to  read 
aloud  the  sentences  containing  the  word  equip¬ 
ment.  Stimulate  thinking  by  asking:  To  whom 
does  the  school  belong?  Who  owns  the  play¬ 
ground?  Who  furnishes  the  playground  equip¬ 
ment?  Whose  money  pays  for  it?  Who  may  use 
the  playground  equipment?  Why  should  persons 
who  use  it  take  care  of  it?  How  can  you  help? 

Ask  the  children  if  they  know  why  playgrounds 
are  provided  and  if  they  know  why  time  for 
games  is  planned  every  day.  Bring  out  that,  aside 
from  giving  us  happiness  and  pleasure,  play  does 
much  to  make  minds  and  bodies  strong  and 
healthy. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  on  the  play¬ 
ground  and  let  each  group  demonstrate  how  to 
use  a  piece  of  the  playground  equipment. 

2.  Invite  the  school  custodian  to  visit  the 
room  and  talk  with  the  children.  He  may  tell 
them  what  he  does  to  help  make  the  schoolyard 


a  safe  and  pleasant  place.  Let  the  children  de¬ 
cide  how  they  can  best  help  him  do  so. 

3.  Help  the  children  to  plan  and  to  write  short 
letters  to  children  in  another  class  asking  their 
co-operation  in  looking  after  the  playground 
equipment  and  in  helping  to  keep  the  schoolyard 
clean. 

4.  Let  the  children  tell  what  they  like  about 
their  school  playground;  what  they  dislike._ List 
the  “likes”  and  “dislikes”  on  the  board.  Likes  and 
dislikes  may  possibly  include  attitudes  about 
equipment,  things  people  do,  and  playground 
rules.  Help  the  class  to  make  a  chart  on  “Ways 
to  Use  the  Playground  Equipment.”  Keep  this 
chart  in  the  room  for  reference  from  time  to  time. 

5.  Teach  the  song,  “Playground  Games,”  from 
In  Our  Town,  (Music  for  Living  Series). 

Evaluation 

Do  you  see  improvement  in  the  way  the  chil¬ 
dren  use  the  play  equipment?  Is  there  any 
change  in  attitude  toward  school  property  or  in 
actions  on  the  playground? 

Use  the  chart  suggested  in  the  fourth  activity 
under  “Extended  experiences,”  as  a  pupil  self- 
evaluation  instrument  to  check  progress  in  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  playground. 
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Who  Can  Help? 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  there? 


What  Would  You  Do? 

Look  at  each  picture  story. 

What  are  the  children  saying? 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  there? 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Good  sportsmanship  is  desired  and  ex¬ 
pected  when  we  play  games. 

2.  Games  are  more  fun  when  everyone  ob¬ 
serves  the  rules. 

3.  It  usually  gives  us  a  good  feeling  when  we 
help  others. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Interpreting  ideas  in  making  lists 

3.  Discussing  information 

4.  Establishing  and  using  standards  in  evalu¬ 
ating  individual  or  group  accomplishment 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Conduct  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  pages  38  and  39  in  a  friendly,  informal 
manner  so  that  all  children  will  feel  free  to  offer 
opinions  and  to  make  suggestions.  Help  them  to 
understand  that  it  is  natural  for  persons  to  be¬ 
have  in  different  ways  when  faced  with  a  situa¬ 
tion.  By  discussing  the  various  ways,  the  children 
may  be  helped  to  see  that  some  ways  are  better 
than  others. 

Discussion  and  study.  Allow  time  for  the 
children  to  study  each  of  the  pictures  on  pages 
38  and  39  and  to  express  themselves  freely  about 
what  is  happening  in  each  one.  Let  the  children 
take  turns  supplying  the  conversation  for  the 
pictures  on  page  39. 
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Children  who  have  difficulty  expressing  ideas 
can  be  helped  by  such  questions  as:  Why  are  the 
children  lined  up  at  the  slide?  What  does  the  boy 
want  who  is  pushing?  Which  children  are  play¬ 
ing  in  a  safe  manner?  Which  ones  are  not?  Could 
you  help  these  children?  With  which  group  of 
children  would  you  like  best  to  play?  How  do 
you  feel  when  someone  invites  you  to  play  with 
them? 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  “Understandings 
to  develop,”  on  the  preceding  page  of  this 
Guidebook  and  help  them  to  understand  what 
they  mean. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Let  the  children  tell  what  they  think  fair 
play  means.  List  the  meanings  they  give  on  the 
chalk  board.  The  list  will  probably  include: 

thinking  of  others 
giving  everyone  a  turn  in  a  game 
being  a  good  loser  as  well  as 
a  good  winner 
doing  one’s  part 

Copy  these  meanings  on  a  chart  for  review  and 
for  future  evaluation  of  progress. 


2.  Ask  the  children  to  suggest  ways  to  help 
newcomers  on  the  playground.  If  there  is  a  child 
present  who  has  newly  come  to  the  class,  let  him 
tell  how  his  classmates  helped  him.  List  sugges¬ 
tions  on  the  chalk  board  of  what  children  can 
do  to  help  newcomers.  A  list  might  include  these 
suggestions : 

We  can  invite  new  classmates  to  play. 

We  can  visit  with  them. 

We  can  teach  them  the  games  we  play. 

We  can  help  them  learn  the  yard  rules. 

We  can  show  them  where  the  balls  are  kept. 

Copy  these  suggestions  on  a  chart  for  review 
and  for  future  evaluation  of  progress  made. 

3.  A  review  of  playground  rules  may  be  help¬ 
ful.  The  children  may  decide  on  additional  rules 
for  certain  times  or  areas  of  play. 

Evaluation 

Using  the  charts  you  have  made  for  this  lesson 
and  the  illustrations  in  the  text,  let  the  children 
decide  in  what  ways  they  would  like  to  improve 
their  playground.  Let  them  decide  how  they  can 
help  one  another  to  remember  playground  rules 
and  help  new  classmates. 
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A  City  Playground 

Mary  lives  near  a  big  playground. 

The  playground  belongs  to  the  city. 

Mary’s  father  and  all  the  people  in  the  city 
pay  taxes. 

Some  of  the  tax  money  pays  for  the  playground. 

The  playground  may  be  used  by  everyone. 

Sometimes  a  play  director  works  at  a  city  playground. 
He  helps  people  to  play  games. 

There  are  many  things  to  do  at  the  city  playground. 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Some  cities  have  public  playgrounds;  others 
do  not. 

2.  A  city  playground  is  for  everyone  to  enjoy. 

3.  A  playground  director  is  a  person  who  is 
hired  to  plan  playground  activities  for  people. 

4.  We  cannot  always  do  what  we  want  to  do 
at  the  playground. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Observing  in  order  to  draw  conclusions 

3.  Seeing  relationships 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  If  your  city  has  a 
public  playground,  visit  it  to  find  out  in  what 
sort  of  activities  children  can  take  part  there. 
Find  out  whether  or  not  there  is  someone  who 
can  talk  to  the  children  about  his  or  her  work 
concerning  playgrounds  or  if  there  is  someone 
whom  the  children  might  interview. 

Discussion  and  study.  Review  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  the  meaning  of  the  term  public  library. 
Explain  that  some  playgrounds  belong  to  the 
public.  Review  the  words  tax,  taxes,  and  money. 
Help  the  children  to  understand  that  taxes  pay 
for  the  playground  and  the  upkeep  of  the  play¬ 
ground  just  as  they  pay  for  the  library.  Write  the 
word  director  on  the  chalk  board.  Let  the  chil- 
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dren  look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  40  and  41  to 
understand  what  a  director  does. 

Ask  the  children  to  read  the  text  on  page  40 
to  see  how  many  things  they  can  discover  about 
a  city  playground.  Some  children  may  wish  to 
read  sentences  aloud  to  stress  a  point  or  to  prove 
an  answer. 

Allow  time  for  free  discussion  of  the  pictures 
on  pages  40  and  41.  Some  of  the  children  may 
have  taken  part  in  activities  similar  to  those  pic¬ 
tured.  Let  them  tell  about  what  they  did.  Point 
out  that  grownups  often  enjoy  watching  these 
activities,  too. 

Decide  how  the  play  director  is  helping  with 
each  activity.  Tell  the  children  that  many  of 
these  events  are  planned  for  in  advance  so  that 
all  children  may  have  a  chance  to  take  part. 

See  if  the  children  can  tell  why  good  sports¬ 
manship  is  necessary  on  this  playground. 

Map  concept  development.  Let  the  children 
look  at  the  map  on  pages  26  and  27.  Discuss 
with  them  the  locating  of  a  city  playground  in 
Beaver  City.  Let  them  decide  where  it  might  be 
and  how  big  it  might  be:  a  whole  block,  a  half 
block,  or  one  lot.  Use  map  vocabulary  and  di¬ 
rections  in  discussing  the  playground  location. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  If  there  is  a  playground  director  in  your 
area,  invite  him  to  talk  to  the  children.  Or,  if 
possible,  take  the  children  to  his  playground  and 
let  him  talk  to  them  there.  Let  the  children  for¬ 
mulate  the  questions  they  want  to  ask.  Help  them 
to  write  a  thank-you  note  to  the  director  follow¬ 
ing  the  visit. 

2.  Help  the  children  to  make  a  list  of  the 
various  things  a  playground  director  does.  Write 


the  list  on  the  chalk  board  or  on  a  chart.  Plan 
to  carry  out  one  of  these  activities  in  the  class¬ 
room  or  on  the  school  playground.  One  child  or 
a  committee  of  children  may  act  as  the  director. 
Let  them  all  make  the  plans  for  carrying  out  the 
activity.  For  example,  the  plan  may  include  a  pet 
show  with  ribbons  awarded  to  the  pet  with  the 
longest  tail,  to  the  smallest  pet,  and  the  biggest 
pet.  Or  the  plan  may  include  a  costume  parade 
with  a  prize  for  the  funniest  costume,  the  best 
one  made  by  a  child,  or  for  some  other  distinc¬ 
tion.  Care  must  be  taken  that  all  children  who 
wish  to  do  so  may  have  a  chance  to  take  part. 

3.  Type  or  print  short  stories  that  the  children 
tell  in  describing  what  they  have  seen  or  done 
on  a  public  playground.  Let  each  child  illustrate 
his  story.  The  illustrated  stories  may  be  put  on 
the  bulletin  board  or  on  the  library  table  for  all 
to  enjoy. 

4.  If  you  have  made  a  large  reproduction  of 
the  map  on  pages  26  and  27,  let  the  children 
draw  pictures  of  playground  activities.  Display 
the  pictures  and  discuss  the  things  shown.  Let 
the  children  select  a  picture  to  be  placed  near 
the  big  map.  Draw  a  line  from  the  picture  to  the 
place  for  the  playground.  Do  not  mark  the  place 
otherwise. 

Evaluation 

Are  the  children  growing  in  their  ability  to 
listen  and  to  speak  effectively?  Is  there  evidence 
of  good  sportsmanship  as  the  children  play  and 
work  together? 

Plan  a  few  minutes  with  each  child  to  discover 
if  he  needs  any  special  help.  An  individual  chat, 
informal  in  nature,  often  tells  you  much  about 
the  child’s  attitudes  and  understandings  that 
easily  go  unnoticed  in  a  group  discussion. 
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A  City  Park 


The  city  park  belongs  to  all  the  people  in  the  city. 
In  a  city  park  there  are  many  things  to  see. 

There  are  many  things  to  do. 


People  come  to  the  city  park  for  fun. 
They  have  picnics  and  play  games. 
They  look  at  the  flowers  and  trees. 
They  see  the  animals  and  birds. 

Some  people  sit  on  the  park  benches. 
Some  lie  on  the  ground  in  the  sun. 


Children  come  with  their  mothers  and  fathers. 
This  park  has  a  place  for  children  to  play. 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  City  parks  belong  to  everyone  in  the  city. 

2.  Parks  help  make  cities  and  towns  beautiful. 

3.  Parks  are  places  where  everybody  in  them 
can  have  fun. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Speaking  clearly  so  that  all  can  hear 
3:  Making  comparisons 

4.  Finding  information 

5.  Establishing  and  using  standards  in  evalu¬ 
ating  individual  or  group  accomplishment 

6.  Planning 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Help  the  children  to 
develop  discussion  techniques.  A  study  of  pic¬ 
tures  should  progress  from  discovering  detail  to 
the  expression  of  ideas,  from  observing  to  draw¬ 
ing  conclusions  and  raising  questions  that  can 
be  answered  by  further  study. 

Have  on  hand  old  magazines  and  a  collection 
of  post  cards  of  local  parks.  Find  out  which  chil¬ 
dren  have  visited  a  city  park. 

Discussion  and  study.  Let  those  children 
who  have  visited  city  parks  tell  what  they  did 
there  and  what  they  saw.  Suggest  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  study  the  picture  on  pages  42  and  43.  Let 
them  compare  this  park  with  the  one  nearest  the 
school  or  with  some  other  park  they  have  seen. 
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Some  of  the  children  may  wish  to  read  the  signs 
in  the  picture  and  explain  what  they  mean.  Ask 
why  these  signs  are  necessary. 

Let  the  children  read  the  text  on  page  43  to 
obtain  answers  to  such  questions  as:  Who  owns 
the  park?  Who  pays  for  the  things  in  a  city  park? 
Why  do  people  like  to  come  here?  What  things 
can  they  do  here?  What  things  can  they  see  here? 

Encourage  the  children  to  ask  questions  about 
parks  and  how  parks  are  operated.  List  these 
questions  on  the  chalk  board  or  on  a  chart  and 
use  them  as  a  study  guide  for  other  lessons. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  From  magazines  that  may  be  clipped,  let  a 
committee  cut  pictures  to  illustrate  activities  to 
be  enjoyed  in  parks.  Suggest  that  the  committee 
make  titles  such  as  “Sports”  and  “Beauty,”  and 
arrange  the  pictures  on  large  sheets  of  tagboard 
under  their  proper  headings. 

2.  Some  children  may  want  to  study  the  pic¬ 
ture  post  cards  of  local  parks.  Let  the  children 


prepare  a  talk  to  be  given  to  the  class,  using 
these  pictures.  Then  the  class  may  decide  what 
park  they  would  like  to  visit. 

3.  Plan  a  trip  to  a  nearby  park.  Before  taking 
the  trip,  let  the  children  list  what  they  want  to 
look  for  while  in  the  park  and  the  best  ways  to 
get  information  while  they  are  there.  The  chil¬ 
dren  may  also  set  up  standards  on  how  to  con¬ 
duct  a  park  tour.  Write  the  ways  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  and  the  standards  for  conducting  a 
tour  on  charts,  and  use  the  charts  as  aids  in  get¬ 
ting  the  most  from  the  tour. 

4.  Read  this  book  to  the  children. 

The  Park  Booh,  by  Charlotte  Zolotow 

5.  Teach  the  song,  “In  the  City  Park,”  from 
In  Our  Town  (Music  for  Living  Series). 

Evaluation 

The  charts  may  be  used  as  evaluation  instru¬ 
ments  after  the  children  return  from  the  trip  to 
a  nearby  park.  Help  the  children  to  review  the 
success  of  the  trip  on  the  basis  of  their  planning. 
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Parks  for  Everyone 


There  are  many  kinds  of  parks. 
Some  are  small,  and  some  are  large. 
Some  are  near  where  you  live. 
Others  are  far  away. 


There  are  small  parks  beside  the  road 
There  are  parks  so  large  that  it  is  hard  to  Jh 
see  everything  in  them. 

All  parks  are  for  people  to  enjoy. 


A  roadside  park  is  a  good  place 
to  stop  for  a  picnic. 


Some  parks  have  a  zoo. 

A  zoo  is  a  place  where  wild  animals  are  kept. 

In  a  zoo  there  are  animals  from  everywhere. 

A  zoo  keeper  feeds  and  takes  care  of  the  animals. 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  There  are  many  kinds  of  parks. 

2.  Public  parks  belong  to  the  people. 

3.  National  parks  belong  to  all  the  people  in 
the  United  States. 

4.  Everybody  helps  to  pay  for  parks. 

5.  Everybody  helps  to  care  for  parks. 

6.  Everybody  may  enjoy  parks. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Finding  information 

3.  Observing  in  order  to  draw  conclusions 

4.  Taking  part  in  group  activities 

5.  Interpreting  ideas  in  arranging  a  display 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Check  pages  44,  45, 
and  46  for  words  that  are  new  to  the  children. 

Some  children  will  have  seen  a  state  or  a  na¬ 
tional  park  in  traveling  with  parents.  Others  will 
have  seen  pictures  of  such  parks.  Discuss  these 
parks  and  list  questions  that  arise. 

Have  on  hand  books,  and  postcard  and  maga¬ 
zine  pictures  of  state  and  national  parks.  Relate 
this  lesson  to  using  the  library. 

Discussion  and  study.  Write  the  words 
roadside,  trails,  cabin,  streams,  and  museum  on 
the  chalk  board.  Discuss  the  meanings  of  the 
words  as  the  children  talk  about  the  pictures  on 
pages  44,  45,  and  46.  Let  the  children  read  the 
text  on  these  pages  to  find  out  more  about  parks. 
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Extended  experiences 


There  are  many  things  to  see  and  do  in  a  big  park. 
People  like  to  hike  along  the  trails. 

It  is  fun  to  look  for  wild  animals. 

Sometimes  you  see  a  deer  or  a  bear. 

There  are  birds  and  flowers  to  see,  too. 

Some  people  ride  horses  on  other  trails. 

People  fish  in  the  park  streams. 

A  family  may  sleep  in  a  cabin  in  the  woods. 

J 

A  big  park  may  have  a  museum. 

In  the  museum  there  are  old  things  and 
strange  things  to  see. 
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Ask  such  questions  as:  To  whom  are  roadside 
parks  useful?  Why  do  birds  like  to  live  in  a 
park?  What  animals  have  you  seen  in  a  park? 
What  things  have  you  seen  in  a  park  museum? 
Where  did  the  things  in  the  museum  come  from? 

Allow  ample  time  for  the  children  to  study 
pages  44,  45,  and  46.  If  the  children  need  help 
in  picture  study,  go  slowly.  Discuss  one  picture  at 
a  time  and  allow  the  children  to  contribute  in¬ 
formation  and  to  ask  questions. 

Map  concept  development.  As  the  children 
discuss  the  text  on  these  pages,  perhaps  they 
would  like  to  turn  to  the  map  on  pages  26  and 
27  to  decide  on  a  location  for  a  roadside  park. 

Let  them  discuss  the  location  of  another, 
larger  park,  perhaps  along  the  Big  Beaver  River. 
Use  map  vocabulary  and  directions. 


1.  Some  of  the  children  may  wish  to  collect 
pictures  of  parks  or  of  park  activities.  They  may 
appoint  a  committee  to  arrange  a  display  of  the 
pictures  on  the  bulletin  board.  Let  children  who 
wish  to  do  so,  write  captions  for  the  pictures. 

2.  Show  these  films.  Yellowstone  and  Grand 
Tetons. 

3.  Read  this  story  to  the  children. 

Blaze  and  the  Forest  Fire,  by  Clarence  W. 

Anderson 

4.  Have  a  class  period  in  which  those  children 
who  wish  to  do  so  may  show  pictures  they  have 
found  interesting  in  books  or  in  folders.  Read  to 
the  class  from  books  they  have  enjoyed. 

5.  Have  on  hand  equipment  for  children  who 
wish  to  model  deer,  bears,  chipmunks,  and  other 
animals. 

6.  Arrange  with  the  neighborhood  librarian  to 
have  an  exhibit  of  park  material  in  the  local  li¬ 
brary.  Encourage  the  children  to  visit  the  exhibit 
and  to  talk  about  it  later. 

7.  Provide  materials  so  that  the  children  can 
make  a  series  of  illustrated  charts  showing  such 
things  as  wild  animals  seen  in  parks;  animals  in 
a  park  zoo;  flowers  and  birds  seen  in  a  park; 
fun  to  be  enjoyed  in  a  park ;  the  work  of  the  park 
ranger;  ways  to  help  in  a  park. 

8.  If  a  big  map  has  been  made,  have  the  road¬ 
side  park  and  the  large  park  located  on  it.  Let 
the  children  bring  or  draw  pictures  of  how  these 
parks  may  look.  Let  them  select  one  of  each  to 
be  placed  beside  the  map.  Draw  lines  from  the 
park  areas  to  the  pictures  of  the  parks. 

Evaluation 

Is  there  an  increasing  realization  on  the  part 
of  the  children  that  people  in  a  community  share 
things  just  as  members  of  a  family  do?  that  they 
are  members  of  the  community,  with  a  share  in 
public  activities? 

Are  the  children  increasing  in  ability  to  get 
ideas  from  pictures?  to  contribute  to  discussion? 
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Park  Workers 

In  a  large  park,  rangers  help 
people  to  have  a  good  time. 

A  ranger  tells  the  people 
about  the  park. 

He  helps  them  to  obey  the 
park  rules. 

He  helps  people  who  are  lost. 

In  every  park,  men  work  to  keep  the  parks 
safe  and  clean. 

When  we  obey  park  rules,  we  help  the 
park  workers. 


Park  Signs 


Why  are  these  signs  needed? 
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A.  M 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Many  persons  work  to  make  our  parks  safe 
and  beautiful. 

2.  Carelessness  often  causes  someone  some 
trouble. 

3.  Signs  are  placed  in  a  park  to  help  people 
remember  what  to  do. 

4.  There  are  many  ways  children  and  grown¬ 
ups  can  help  in  a  park. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Interpreting  ideas  in  making  signs 

3.  Organizing 

4.  Observing  in  order  to  draw  conclusions 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Have  on  hand  pic¬ 
tures  of  parks. 

The  reasons  for  caring  for  parks  should  be 
clear  to  the  children  by  now — namely,  so  that 
everyone  can  enjoy  parks;  and  so  that  they  will 
be  beautiful  for  years  to  come. 

Page  49  is  designed  to  help  the  teacher  to 
check  on  children’s  attitudes  and  understandings. 
The  discussion  of  these  pictures  should  be  free, 
genuine,  and  undirected. 

Discussion  and  study.  Call  attention  to  the 
pictures  of  parks  that  have  been  displayed  and 
how  well  cared  for  the  parks  are.  Ask:  what 
work  needs  to  be  done  in  a  park?  Who  pays 
the  workers?  How  can  we  help  them? 
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Who  Will  Help? 


49 


Let  the  children  read  the  text  on  page  47  to 
find  out  about  some  of  the  work  a  ranger  does. 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  signs  that  are 
pictured  on  page  48.  Ask:  Why  are  signs  needed? 
Why  should  trash  be  put  into  the  can?  Why  is 
the  place  called  “Bird  Island”  protected  with  a 
fence?  Why  are  there  signs  “Keep  Off  the  Grass” 
in  some  places  and  not  in  others?  Why  should 
one  be  careful  with  fire  in  a  park?  Discuss  the 
significance  of  the  illustration  on  page  29. 

Bring  out  the  fact  that  some  signs  ask  us  to 
take  care  of  things,  while  others  help  to  keep  us 
safe.  Help  children  to  see  that  signs  erected  for 
a  good  reason  are  usually  obeyed;  that  when 
they  obey  signs  they  are  helping  to  care  for  the 
park. 

Turn  attention  to  page  49  and  ask  the  children 
to  read  the  text  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Allow  the 


children  time  to  study  all  the  pictures.  Let  them 
discuss  each  picture.  Ask  the  children  to  tell 
what  is  happening  in  each  picture,  what  may 
happen;  what  they  think  about  the  situation. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Take  a  walk  with  the  children  to  look  for 
signs  and  determine  their  purpose. 

2.  Let  the  children  collect  pictures  showing 
various  kinds  of  park  signs  and  of  park  workers 
doing  various  kinds  of  jobs. 

3.  Discuss  when  and  where  signs  might  be 
useful  and  helpful  in  the  classroom.  Interested 
children  might  make  and  erect  a  “Quiet,  Please” 
sign  for  the  library  comer,  a  “Do  Not  Walk 
Here”  sign  for  construction  spread  on  the  floor, 
or  a  “Wet  Paint”  sign  when  the  children  are 
painting  articles.  Ask  each  child  to  see  how  the 
signs  help  him. 

4.  Place  on  the  bulletin  board  two  sentences: 

Signs  give  us  information. 

Signs  help  us  to  be  careful. 

Let  children  who  wish  to  do  so  make  signs  and 
place  them  under  the  appropriate  sentences. 

5.  Have  all  the  questions  asked  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  been  answered?  Plan  activities  that  will 
help  the  children  to  find  the  answers. 

6.  Let  the  class  invite  another  group  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  hear  about  parks  and  to  look  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  charts,  exhibits,  and  pictures  in  the  room.  Let 
the  class  plan  what  to  tell  and  what  to  show. 

7.  Read  this  book  to  the  children. 

Skip  Sees  the  Signs,  by  Virginia  Novinger 

8.  Teach  “Picnic  in  the  Park,”  from  Music 
Round  the  Town  (Together  We  Sing  Series). 

Evaluation 

Are  the  children  growing  in  an  awareness  of 
their  place  in  the  community,  of  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  it,  what  they  contribute  to  it? 

Are  they  gaining  ability  in  presenting  pertinent 
ideas  in  a  discussion?  Are  they  beginning  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  idea  of  public  property? 
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Sharing  Playgrounds  and  Parks 


Procedure 


Here  are  three  stories  that  have  not  been 
finished.  How  does  each  story  end? 

Story  1.  Betty  had  a  new  jump  rope.  She  and 
Jane  and  Susan  wanted  to  use  it  at  recess.  The 
school  playground  was  full  of  children.  There 
was  not  enough  room  to  swing  the  rope,  unless 
one  girl  stood  where  the  boys  played  ball.  The 
girls  .  .  . 


'll 

) 


Story  2.  Bill  and  Jack  wanted  to  climb  a  tree 
in  the  city  park.  They  saw  a  good  one  to  climb. 

' 

Bill  saw  a  sign  that  said  DO  NOT  CLIMB 
TREES.  He  .  .  . 

Story  3.  The  children  in  Grade  Two  of  the 
Brown  School  were  having  a  picnic  in  the  park. 

The  boys  were  playing  cowboys  and  Indians. 

They  were  having  such  a  good  time  that  they 
forgot  to  look  where  they  were  going.  Two 
flower  beds  were  stepped  on.  Afterwards  .  .  . 
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Understandings  to  develop 


1.  We  cannot  always  do  just  as  we  want  to  do. 

2.  We  can  learn  to  be  thoughtful  of  the  rights 
of  others. 

3.  Accidents  do  happen,  but  when  they  do, 
there  is  usually  something  we  can  do  about  them. 


Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Observing  in  order  to  draw  conclusions 

3.  Thinking  through  a  situation 

4.  Using  judgment 


Notes  to  the  teacher.  Conduct  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  page  50  in  a  friendly,  informal  manner 
so  that  all  children  will  feel  free  to  offer  opinions 
and  to  make  suggestions.  Help  them  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  natural  for  persons  to  behave  in 
different  ways  when  faced  with  a  situation.  By 
discussing  the  various  ways,  the  children  may  be 
helped  to  see  that  some  ways  are  better  than 
others. 

These  story  situations  may  be  used  throughout 
the  study  of  the  unit  as  each  one  is  needed,  if 
preferred  rather  than  all  at  one  time  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  unit. 

Discussion  and  study.  Let  the  children  read 
the  introduction  at  the  top  of  the  page  and  make 
certain  they  understand  what  to  do.  Have  the 
first  unfinished  story  read  aloud.  Ask  the  children 
to  think  about  it  before  they  make  an  ending  for 
the  story. 

Allow  as  many  of  the  children  as  possible  to 
tell  an  ending,  but  discourage  parroting.  Let  the 
children  discuss  the  various  endings.  Help  them 
to  see  that  there  might  be  a  number  of  endings 
to  the  stories  and  that  some  endings  might  be 
more  desirable  than  others.  Let  the  children  de¬ 
termine  which  ones  they  think  are  the  best. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Let  those  who  wish  to  do  so,  play  the  roles 
of  the  children  in  the  situations  described  on 
page  50.  Some  groups  may  like  to  play  the  stor¬ 
ies  in  several  ways  to  show  that  different  endings 
are  possible. 

2.  The  children  may  like  to  suggest  two  or 
three  rules  that  would  help  to  make  all  play¬ 
grounds  and  parks  more  enjoyable  for  those  who 
use  them.  These  rules  might  be  placed  on  a  chart 
for  future  reference  and  discussion  if  playground 
problems  arise. 

3.  Perhaps  a  committee  might  like  to  act  out 
a  scene  that  occurred  on  the  school  playground. 
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It  might  show  how  someone  in  the  group  made 
a  satisfactory  decision  as  to  the  way  to  act  in 
a  situation. 

4.  Play  the  record,  Sunday  in  the  Park.  The 
children  may  wish  to  do  the  rhythm  activities. 

5.  Read  this  story  to  the  children. 

Mr.  Charlie’s  Camping  Trip,  by  Edith  and 
Clement  Hurd 

Evaluation 

Review  the  “Understandings  to  develop,” 
listed  for  all  lessons  in  this  unit.  Determine  in 
which  understandings  the  children  have  made 
satisfactory  gain. 

Check  the  sections  on  skills  in  this  unit. 
Is  there  a  steady  growth  in  the  development  of 


these  skills  on  the  part  of  the  children?  Keep  in 
mind  that  growth  in  the  mastery  of  skills  is  a 
slow  process. 

Teaching  this  unit  should  help  to  strengthen 
such  democratic  values  as 

1.  responsibility  in  being  careful  to  help  the 
workers  who  care  for  public  property; 

2.  co-operation  in  sharing  public  property 
with  others; 

3.  concern  for  others  in  leaving  public  places 
in  good  condition  for  those  who  will  use  them 
next; 

4.  recognition  of  interdependence  in  the  com¬ 
mon  ownership  and  use  of  things  that  belong  to 
everyone ; 

5.  appreciation  of  the  money  and  work  in¬ 
volved  in  providing  pleasure  for  everyone. 
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A  Policeman  at  Work 

Here  is  a  traffic  policeman. 

He  is  very  busy. 

He  gives  the  signal  for  cars  to  come  and  go. 
The  people  who  walk  obey  the  signal,  too. 

Some  policemen  work  during  the  day. 

Other  policemen  work  at  night. 

Policemen  work  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

A  policeman  works  to  protect  us. 

We  can  help  him  in  his  work. 

We  help  him  when  we  follow  rules. 

We  help  him  when  we  are  careful. 
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Policemen 

Understandings  to  develop 

1.  A  street  intersection  is  often  a  busy  place. 

2.  Everyone  needs  to  be  careful  at  street 
crossings. 

3.  The  policemen  work  to  keep  us  safe. 

4.  We  can  help  policemen  by  being  careful. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Making  comparisons 

3.  Observing  in  order  to  draw  conclusions 

4.  Making  oral  reports 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Study  the  unit  care¬ 
fully  before  you  teach  it.  Make  a  list  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  words  in  the  unit  with  which  the  children 
will  need  help.  Plan  ways  to  teach  these  words. 

Check  the  skills  listed  and  make  note  of  those 
with  which  you  know  the  children  will  need  help. 
Plan  to  work  out  the  activities  suggested  under 
“Extended  experiences”  and  others  that  will  help 
to  strengthen  these  skills. 

Discussion  and  study.  Let  the  children  dis¬ 
cuss  freely  the  picture  on  pages  52  and  53.  Ask 
such  questions  as:  Why  is  the  policeman  needed 
here?  How  are  the  people  helping  him?  Why  do 
they  obey  his  signals? 
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Compare  the  street  crossing  in  the  picture  with 
the  crossing  nearest  the  school.  Bring  out  the  fact 
that  since  street  crossings  are  for  everyone — for 
cars  as  well  as  for  persons  who  are  walking — it 
is  important  that  we  cross  streets  correctly. 

Write  the  words  policeman,  traffic,  and  pro¬ 
tects  on  the  chalk  board  and  make  clear  their 
meanings  as  the  picture  is  discussed. 

Have  the  children  read  the  text  on  page  53  to 
find  out  about  the  work  of  the  policeman  and 
how  people  can  help  him.  If  the  children  know 
any  policemen,  they  may  wish  to  discuss  the  work 
that  policemen  do. 

List  on  a  chart  or  on  the  chalk  board  the  in¬ 
formation  that  children  offer  so  that  misconcep¬ 
tions  may  be  clarified  as  the  study  progresses.  Let 
the  children  discover  their  own  errors.  Help 
them  when  necessary. 

Map  concept  development.  Let  the  children 
turn  to  pages  26  and  27  in  the  text  and  find  a 
street  intersection  on  the  map.  Discuss  where  a 
traffic  policeman  would  stand. 

t 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Visit  the  nearest  street  intersection  with  the 
children.  Watch  the  activity  that  goes  on  there. 
Observe  how  the  traffic  is  handled  and  what 
safety  rules  are  followed. 

2.  Walk  with  the  children  to  a  nearby  street 
comer  and  let  them  demonstrate  how  they  cross 
the  street  on  the  way  to  and  from  school. 

3.  Ask  the  children  to  observe  busy  street  cor¬ 
ners  for  several  days  and  report  to  the  class  any 
interesting  or  unusual  happenings  they  see. 

4.  If  there  is  a  street  intersection  near  the 


school,  let  the  class  walk  there  to  find  out  such 
things  as: 

a)  in  which  direction  from  the  school  does 
the  intersection  lie? 

b)  in  what  directions  do  the  streets  at  the 
intersection  run? 

c)  what  buildings,  street  signs,  traffic  light, 
and  other  objects  can  be  seen  from  the 
comers  at  the  intersection? 

d)  at  what  place  might  a  policeman  stand 
while  doing  duty  there? 

After  the  children  return  to  school,  suggest 
that  a  committee  draw  the  street  intersection  on 
the  schoolroom  floor.  Another  committee  may 
mark  the  directions,  another  erect  street  signs, 
place  a  toy  policeman  (or  one  made  from  card¬ 
board)  on  duty,  and  add  any  other  items  they 
wish.  Orient  the  map.  Check  work  for  accuracy 

5.  If  a  big  map  of  Beaver  City  has  been  made, 
let  the  children  decide  upon  a  street  intersec¬ 
tion  where  a  traffic  policeman  is  to  stand.  Put  a 
cross  to  show  where  he  stands,  and  draw  a  line 
to  a  picture  of  a  traffic  policeman  placed  near 
the  map. 

6.  Show  the  film,  Safety  to  and  from  School. 

7.  Teach  the  song,  “Policeman,”  from  Singing 
Fun. 

Evaluation 

Do  all  of  the  children  take  part  in  the  conver¬ 
sation  periods?  If  some  children  do  not,  and 
shyness  is  the  reason,  ask  one  or  two  of  the  more 
dependable  and  friendly  children  in  the  class  to 
work  with  the  shy  ones  individually  or  in  small 
group  activities.  Children  often  know  how  to 
draw  one  another  out. 
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These  two  pages  tell  a  picture  story. 

The  pictures  tell  how  a  policeman  helped  Bobby. 
What  is  the  story? 

What  is  a  good  title  for  the  story? 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  We  make  trouble  for  others  when  we  act 
without  thinking. 

2.  It  is  not  wise  to  take  other  people’s  things 
without  asking. 

3.  Policemen  will  come  to  our  house  when  we 
need  them. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Interpreting  ideas  in  dramatic  play;  in  writ¬ 
ing  stories 

3.  Using  judgment 

4.  Apply  observations  to  other  situations 

5.  Knowing  where  and  how  to  get  information 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Accept  all  answers 
and  ideas  that  the  children  give  regarding  the 
work  on  these  pages.  Be  sure  that  a  relaxed  at¬ 
mosphere  prevails.  Keep  the  discussion  imperson¬ 
al  and  directed  to  the  boys  in  the  pictures.  Let 
the  children  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

Discussion  and  study.  Let  the  children  read 
the  sentences  at  the  top  of  page  54  and  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  pictures.  After  the  children  have 
had  time  to  study  the  pictures,  let  them  discuss 
what  they  think  is  happening  in  each  one.  En¬ 
courage  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  and  opinions. 

Ask  such  questions  as:  Should  Bobby  have  left 
his  bicycle  on  the  sidewalk?  What  should  the 
other  boys  have  done  if  they  wanted  to  ride  the 
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bicycle?  Why  is  the  policeman  in  Picture  5  writ¬ 
ing  in  a  notebook?  What  does  he  need  to  know 
before  he  can  look  for  the  lost  bicycle? 

List  on  the  chalk  board  suggestions  from  the 
children  concerning  information  a  policeman 
needs  about  lost  articles.  This  list  will  probably 
include  such  things  as : 

He  needs  to  know  what  is  lost. 

He  needs  to  know  when  it  was  lost. 

He  needs  to  know  what  it  looks  like. 

Bring  out  the  fact  that  everyone  needs  this  in¬ 
formation  about  lost  articles  in  order  to  help 
find  them. 

Explain  that  we  may  lose  many  things  that 
do  not  require  the  services  of  a  policeman.  Ask 
the  children  to  tell  what  they  could  do  to  be  of 
the  most  help  in  case  a  policeman’s  services  are 
needed. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Let  children  who  wish  to  do  so,  play  the 
roles  of  the  persons  in  the  story  about  Bobby  and 
the  lost  bicycle.  Groups  may  want  to  work  out 
different  ways  to  play  the  roles. 


2.  Some  children  may  wish  to  make  a  picture 
story  showing  how  a  policeman  helped  them  or 
some  member  of  their  family  to  find  a  lost  ar¬ 
ticle.  These  pictures  may  be  put  into  booklet 
form  and  placed  on  the  library  table. 

3.  Choose  some  children  to  be  policemen.  Let 
other  children  pretend  they  have  lost  a  toy  or  pet 
and  let  them  tell  the  policeman  about  it.  Make 
recordings  of  these  talks.  Play  them  back  to  let 
the  class  decide  whether  or  not  the  information 
was  correct  according  to  the  list. 

4.  The  children  may  enjoy  beginning  a  vocab¬ 
ulary  list  of  the  new  words  studied  in  this  unit. 
They  may  illustrate  these  words  with  small  pic¬ 
tures  or  write  them  in  sentences  to  be  kept  in 
booklet  form  for  reference  as  needed. 

Evaluation 

Are  the  children  showing  improvement  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  take  care  of  their  own  be¬ 
longings  at  school?  Praise  those  who  do  an 
especially  good  job.  Plan  ways  to  help  those  who 
have  a  hard  time  keeping  track  of  their  posses¬ 
sions.  Help  each  child  learn  how  to  help  himself 
with  this  problem. 
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Policemen  Go  to  School 


A  new  policeman  is  called  a  rookie. 

He  goes  to  a  police  school. 

He  works  as  a  policeman  while  he  goes  to  school. 
He  learns  to  be  a  good  policeman. 


They  study  the  laws. 
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They  learn  to  give  first  aid 
to  people  who  are  hurt. 


Policemen  learn  how  to  use 
and  to  take  care  of  guns. 


They  learn  to  follow  orders. 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Policemen  go  to  school  just  as  you  do. 

2.  It  takes  time  and  study  to  be  a  policeman. 

3.  Policemen  work  hard  to  learn  about  their 
jobs. 

4.  All  policemen  must  learn  to  obey  orders. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences. 

2.  Finding  information 

3.  Using  information 

4.  Expressing  ideas  clearly 

5.  Discussing  information 

6.  Planning 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Be  familiar  with  the 
training  required  of  the  policemen  who  service 
your  area.  If  possible  talk  with  a  policeman  for 
accurate  information  regarding  the  police  train¬ 
ing  program.  Translate  this  information  into 
easy  form  for  the  children  and  place  it  on  charts 
or  mimeographed  pages  for  them  to  discuss. 

Discussion  and  study.  The  pictures  on  pages 
56  and  57  are  planned  to  give  children  some 
understanding  of  the  training  required  of  men 
who  become  policemen.  Allow  time  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  discuss  each  picture. 

Write  the  words  rookie ,  laws,  accident,  first 
aid,  and  orders  on  the  chalk  board  and  bring 
out  the  meanings  as  the  pictures  are  discussed. 
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Have  the  children  read  the  text  that  accompan¬ 
ies  the  pictures  on  pages  56  and  57. 

Stimulate  the  children’s  thinking  by  asking: 
Why  must  policemen  be  well  and  strong?  What 
are  traffic  laws?  Why  must  policemen  know  how 
to  care  for  guns? 

Help  the  children  to  understand  that  police¬ 
men  are  people  who  work  and  play  just  as  all 
persons  do,  and  that  they  study  hard  to  learn 
the  best  ways  to  do  their  work  well. 

Map  concept  development.  Let  the  children 
turn  to  the  map  on  pages  26  and  27  and  discuss 
the  best  location  for  the  police  station.  Use  map 
vocabulary  and  directions  in  discussing  the  site 
and  the  reasons  for  its  selection. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  If  there  is  a  police  station  in  your  area, 
plan  with  the  children  to  visit  it.  Let  the  chil¬ 
dren  make  and  execute  plans  for  the  trip  in  so 
far  as  possible.  With  help,  committees  can  take 
care  of  such  things  as  securing  permission  from 
parents  and  school  officials,  deciding  when  to  go, 
and  how  to  get  the  most  from  the  visit. 


2.  If  there  is  no  police  station  in  your  area, 
invite  someone  who  has  been  to  a  police  station 
to  tell  the  class  about  it. 

3.  Place  a  number  of  supplementary  readers 
on  the  library  table  that  contain  stories  or  pic¬ 
tures  of  policemen  and  the  things  they  do.  Fic¬ 
tion  as  well  as  factual  material  should  be  avail¬ 
able.  Suggest  that  the  children  browse  through 
these  books  and  locate  the  stories.  Some  of  the 
children  may  wish  to  tell  or  show  the  class  the 
material  they  find.  Call  special  attention  to  new 
or  additional  material  that  is  of  interest. 

4.  If  a  big  map  of  Beaver  City  has  been  made, 
let  the  children  bring  or  draw  pictures  of  police 
stations,  and  select  one  to  use  beside  the  map. 
Let  the  children  draw  a  line  from  a  site  that  they 
choose  for  the  police  station  to  the  picture  of  a 
police  station  outside  the  map  area. 

Evaluation 

Are  the  children  learning  to  work  together 
harmoniously?  Do  all  the  children  co-operate  and 
do  their  share  to  make  a  task  a  success?  If  not, 
which  ones  still  need  help?  Plan  specific  ways 
to  help  those  children. 
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Policemen  Go  to  Work 

Most  policemen  live  at  home. 

They  go  to  the  police  station  every  day. 
They  report  to  a  police  captain. 

Then  they  do  their  work. 
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A  policeman  wears  a  uniform. 

A  policeman  wears  a  badge  on  his  coat. 

His  number  is  on  his  badge  and  on  his  hat. 
A  policeman  must  keep  his  uniform  clean. 
He  must  always  have  his  shoes  shined, 
and  he  must  wear  his  cap  just  so. 

He  must  stand  straight  and  tall. 

He  must  always  be  on  time. 

A  policeman  carries  a  whistle. 

He  blows  it  when  he  directs  traffic. 

He  blows  it  when  there  is  trouble. 

He  carries  a  club  and  a  gun. 

Sometimes  he  uses  handcuffs. 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Policemen  work  at  their  jobs  just  as  fathers 
work  at  their  jobs. 

2.  Policemen  work  for  everybody. 

3.  Policemen  are  careful  to  look  their  best. 

4.  Policemen  are  well  trained. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Expressing  ideas  clearly 

3.  Carrying  out  plans 

4.  Organizing 

5.  Speaking  clearly  so  that  all  can  hear 

6.  Establishing  and  using  standards  in  evalu¬ 
ating  individual  or  group  accomplishment. 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Be  informed  about 
the  work  of  policemen  in  your  area  and  of  special 
services  they  render  the  community.  Check  over 
the  questions  the  children  wish  answered  about 
policemen  and  their  work.  Plan  activities  that 
will  help  them  find  answers  to  their  questions. 

Discussion  and  study.  Ask  the  children  to 
read  and  study  the  text  on  page  58.  Stimulate 
the  children’s  thinking  by  asking:  Why  must 
policemen  report  to  the  police  captain  every'  day? 

Explain  the  terms  report  and  police  captain. 
Tell  the  children  that  policemen  have  different 
ranks  just  as  the  soldiers  in  the  army  do.  Explain 
that  policemen  report  to  the  police  captain  for 
inspection  each  day.  Suggest  that  some  of  the 
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children  demonstrate  how  a  daily  inspection 
might  be  conducted.  Ask:  What  things  would 
the  police  captain  look  for?  Why  is  such  an  in¬ 
spection  necessary? 

Let  the  children  read  the  text  on  page  59  to 
learn  how  policemen  dress  and  what  equipment 
they  carry  with  them.  The  words  uniform,  badge, 
whistle,  traffic,  and  handcuffs  should  be  made 
clear  as  the  picture  is  discussed. 

Ask:  Why  must  the  policemen  dress  just  so? 
What  is  on  a  policemen’s  badge?  Why  do  police¬ 
men  carry  whistles? 

Some  children  may  want  to  read  sentences 
aloud  to  prove  an  answer  or  to  clarify  a  mean¬ 
ing.  Give  them  an  opportunity  to  contribute  any 
information  they  have  about  the  uniforms  or 
equipment  of  policemen. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Make  recordings  of  talks  that  children  give 
concerning  something  they  have  learned  about 
policemen  or  about  something  they  have  seen  a 


policeman  do.  Play  these  recordings  back  to  the 
children  and  evaluate  them  in  terms  of  interest, 
clearness,  and  correct  speech. 

2.  The  children  may  enjoy  making  up  riddles 
or  short  stories  about  policemen  that  can  be  read 
to  the  class. 

3.  Put  as  many  supplementary  books  on  the 
reading  table  as  suitable  for  the  size  of  the  group. 
Suggest  that  the  children  search  these  books  for 
pictures  that  show  policemen.  Let  them  share 
the  pictures  that  they  find  with  other  children 
in  the  class. 

4.  Show  the  film,  The  Policeman. 

5.  Read  this  book  to  the  class. 

Policeman  Paul,  by  Jene  Barr 

Evaluation 

Are  the  children  growing  in  their  ability  to 
locate  information  for  themselves?  Can  they  or¬ 
ganize  simple  material  by  topics?  What  special 
skills  along  this  line  need  to  be  strengthened? 
Plan  additional  practice  on  these  skills. 
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Policemen  Have  Many  Jobs 


Some  policemen  ride  on  motorcycles. 

They  keep  the  traffic  moving. 

They  check  parking  meters. 

They  give  tickets  to  people  who  park  too  long 
in  one  place. 

The  policeman  has  a  key  to  a  call  box. 

The  key  opens  the  door  of  the  box  and  inside 
is  a  telephone. 

He  calls  the  police  station  often. 

He  calls  to  find  out  if  there  are  things  for 
him  to  do. 

He  calls  the  police  station  to  report  trouble. 


Some  policemen  walk  along  the  streets  in  the  city. 
These  policemen  are  called  patrolmen. 

Each  patrolman  has  a  part  of  the  city  to  watch. 
He  keeps  an  eye  on  everything  as  he  walks  along. 

Some  patrolmen  ride  in  cars. 

The  cars  they  ride  in  are  called  squad  cars. 

Two  patrolmen  ride  in  each  squad  car. 

Most  squad  cars  have  radios  in  them  so  that 
the  patrolmen  can  talk  to  the  men  at  the  station. 
They  talk  to  other  patrolmen,  too. 

Sometimes  policemen  at  the  station  tell  patrolmen 
in  a  squad  car  the  places  they  should  go. 

60 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  The  community  provides  the  services  of  po¬ 
licemen  to  aid  and  protect  its  people. 

2.  People  have  a  right  to  expect  policemen  to 
do  a  good  job. 

3.  Policemen  have  a  right  to  expect  help  from 
other  people. 

4.  Policemen  do  different  kinds  of  work. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Taking  part  in  group  activities 

3.  Interpreting  ideas  in  dramatic  play;  in 
making  pictures;  in  writing  stories 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Review  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  the  meaning  of  taxes  and  the  community 
services  that  are  paid  for  by  tax  money.  Help  the 
children  to  understand  that  police  protection  is 
a  part  of  the  service  provided  by  the  city.  Help 
the  children  to  understand  also  why  these  serv¬ 
ices  are  important  and  how  all  people,  children 
as  well  as  grownups,  can  help  make  these  services 
better. 

Discussion  and  study.  Let  the  children  study 
the  pictures  on  pages  60  and  61.  Ask:  Have  you 
ever  seen  a  policeman  walking  along  a  street? 
How  is  he  helping  people  when  he  is  doing  that? 
What  is  a  squad  car?  Why  is  it  needed?  How 
does  the  radio  in  the  police  car  help  the  police 
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Policemen  help  at  fires. 


Policemen  keep  people  out  of  the  way. 


When  there  is  an  accident, 
policemen  help. 


Policemen  guard  the  city. 
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Policemen  check  the 
parking'  time. 


They  protect  visitors  to  the  city. 


Traffic  boys  learn  from  policemen. 


All  people  can  help  the  policemen. 
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officer?  Make  clear  the  meaning  of  patrolman, 
squad  car,  police  station,  motorcycle,  parking 
meter,  and  traffic. 

Let  a  child  read  aloud  the  two  sentences  on 
page  60  that  tell  what  a  walking  patrolman  does. 
Let  someone  read  aloud  the  sentence  that  tells 
the  number  of  patrolmen  in  each  squad  car. 

On  page  61,  let  children  read  aloud  the  three 
sentences  that  tell  what  jobs  a  motorcycle  police¬ 
man  has. 

If  the  children  have  not  seen  call  boxes,  help 
them  to  understand  the  purpose  of  the  police 
call  box.  Call  the  children’s  attention  to  the 
open  door  on  the  box  and  the  key  in  the  lock 
in  the  picture  on  page  61  Let  the  children  deter¬ 
mine  why  the  key  is  necessary.  Explain  that  call 
boxes  are  especially  helpful  to  policemen  when 
no  radio  equipment  is  available.  Let  the  children 


read  the  text  to  find  how  and  why  policemen  use 
a  call  box.  Lead  the  children  to  see  that  police¬ 
men  have  important  jobs  to  do. 

Let  the  children  study  the  pictures  and  cap¬ 
tions  on  pages  62  and  63  to  discover  more  about 
the  work  of  policemen.  Allow  time  for  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  what  is  happening  in  each  picture.  Call 
attention  to  the  different  kinds  of  work  the  po¬ 
licemen  are  doing.  Let  the  children  tell  of  some 
things  that  they  have  seen  policemen  do  in  their 
community. 

Bring  out  why  it  is  important  to  keep  crowds 
away  from  fires  and  accidents  and  why  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  a  parade. 

To  stimulate  the  discussion,  ask:  What  is  the 
policeman  doing  in  the  bottom  picture  on  page 
62?  How  can  you  help  the  police  protect  your 
home  when  the  family  is  away?  Explain  that  a 
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family  who  expects  to  be  away  from  home  for 
any  length  of  time  should  ask  the  milkman  to 
stop  delivery  of  milk.  They  should  have  the  de¬ 
livery  of  newspapers  stopped,  and  also  mail,  if 
possible.  When  these  deliveries  have  been 
stopped,  the  family’s  absence  is  not  so  noticeable. 

Help  the  children  to  see  their  responsibility  in 
relation  to  situations  like  those  in  the  pic¬ 
tures.  Explain  that  all  people,  young  and  old, 
can  help  policemen  by  knowing  and  obeying  laws 
and  by  staying  out  of  the  way  when  the  police 
are  working. 

Map  concept  development.  Let  the  children 
look  at  page  26  and  decide  where  one  patrol¬ 
man  walks,  and  where  one  patrol  car  goes  in 
Beaver  City.  Let  each  child  trace  with  a  finger 
the  routes  that  are  patroled,  and  as  they  do  so, 
encourage  the  children  to  use  map  vocabulary  in 
telling  the  story. 

Let  the  children  look  at  page  26  and  decide 
where  a  police  call  box  might  be  located  in 
Beaver  City. 

Some  children  may  like  to  draw  a  nearby 
street  crossing  or  highway  crossing  on  the  floor. 
Use  map  vocabulary  and  directions  in  discussing 
the  laying  out  of  the  intersection. 

Use  this  map  of  the  intersection  to  practice 
safety  rules  for  pedestrians. 

A  traffic  light  may  be  made  by  the  children 
and  used  in  the  practice  of  pedestrian  safety. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Let  groups  of  children  who  wish  to  do  so 
dramatize  one  or  more  of  the  scenes  pictured  on 
pages  60,  61,  62,  and  63.  Let  each  group  make 
and  carry  out  its  own  plans  for  giving  the  dram¬ 
atizations  and  for  evaluating  them  after  they  are 
given. 

2.  Have  materials  available  so  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  wish  to  do  so  may  make  pictures  show¬ 
ing  various  ways  in  which  policemen  work.  The 
children  may  wish  to  write  a  caption  or  a  short 
story  to  accompany  each  picture.  Mount  these 


pictures  and  arrange  them  for  display  on  the 
bulletin  board. 

3.  Ask  a  policeman  to  visit  the  class  and  ex¬ 
plain  traffic  rules  for  pedestrians.  Let  the  chil¬ 
dren  prepare  in  advance  the  questions  to  ask. 
Let  a  committee  prepare  to  introduce  the  speak¬ 
er  and  to  thank  him  for  coming. 

4.  Let  a  patrol  boy  from  the  school  tell  the 
children  about  his  job  in  helping  school  children 
cross  the  streets.  Let  him  tell  how  children  can 
help  him  and  themselves. 

5.  If  a  large  reproduction  of  the  map  on  pages 
26  and  27  has  been  made,  mark  the  routes 
of  the  patrolman  and  the  patrol  car  established 
by  the  children.  Draw  a  line  from  one  corner  of 
the  patrolman’s  beat  to  the  margin  of  the  map. 
Do  the  same  for  the  route  of  the  patrol  car. 

At  the  end  of  these  lines,  and  outside  of  the 
map  area,  let  the  children  place  pictures  of  a 
patrolman  and  a  patrol  car. 

6.  Draw  a  line  from  the  corner  decided  upon 
for  the  location  of  the  police  call  box  to  a  point 
outside  the  map  area.  Let  a  child  place  a  picture 
of  a  call  box  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

7.  Show  these  films. 

Safety  on  the  Street 
Safety  to  and  from  School 

8.  Teach  the  song,  “I’m  a  Traffic  Cop,”  from 
The  Kindergarten  Book  (Our  Singing  World 
Series) . 

9.  Let  a  child  who  wishes  to  do  so  make  a 
report  on  the  other  things  he  has  learned  about 
policemen  in  the  book,  The  True  Book  of  Police¬ 
men  and  Firemen,  by  Irene  Miner. 

Let  other  children  add  information  that  they 
have  learned  from  other  books.  Some  of  them 
may  wish  to  show  certain  pictures  of  policemen 
that  they  have  found  and  which  they  enjoy. 

10.  Help  the  children  to  prepare  a  check  list 
of  the  ways  people  can  help  policemen. 

Evaluation 

Are  all  the  children  participating  in  group  ac¬ 
tivities  willingly?  Do  they  recognize  their  respon- 
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sibility  to  the  group?  If  there  are  laggards,  give 
them  tasks  that  have  special  meaning  for  them 
but  also  help  the  group  as  a  whole.  Let  them 
feel  the  approval  of  the  group  if  the  task  is  well 
done.  If  they  do  not  perform  the  tasks,  determine 
why  and  see  what  further  help  needs  to  be  given. 

Is  there  some  improvement  in  the  reports  from 
patrol  boys?  Are  the  children  trying  to  be  more 
careful  at  street  crossings?  Does  every  child  know 


the  rules  for  pedestrian  safety?  Plan  activities 
to  stress  those  skills  on  which  more  work  is 
needed. 

Use  the  check  list  suggested  in  Number  8  un¬ 
der  “Extended  experiences”  as  an  evaluation  in¬ 
strument  for  helping  the  children  to  discover 
how  their  feeling  for  policemen  has  changed  and 
for  measuring  how  well  they  remember  to  be 
helpful  to  policemen. 
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A  policeman  talks  to  Susan. 
He  asks  her  where  she  lives. 
Susan  does  not  know,  but  she 
knows  her  first  and  last  names. 

She  knows  her  name  is 
Susan  Gay. 


Susan  is  four  years  old. 

She  went  for  a  walk  by  herself. 
She  lost  her  way. 

She  does  not  know  what  to  do. 


The  policeman  takes  Susan 
to  the  police  station. 

He  looks  in  the  telephone  book. 

He  finds  where  Susan  lives. 

He  calls  Susan’s  mother. 

Susan’s  mother  comes  for  her. 

She  thanks  the  policeman 
for  helping  Susan. 

Susan  says  “Thank  you,”  too. 

What  is  a  good  title 
for  this  story? 
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A  woman  has  been  riding  on  the  bus. 

She  has  come  to  the  city  to  visit  a  friend. 

She  does  not  know  how  to  get  to  her  friend’s  house. 
The  policeman  will  help  her. 


A  family  is  going  to  camp  in  a  big  park. 
They  have  come  a  long,  long  way. 

Father  thinks  they  are  on  the  wrong  road. 
The  highway  policeman  will  tell  Father  how 
to  go  to  the  park. 


Understandings  to  develop 


Procedure 


1.  Grownups  as  well  as  children  can  become 
lost  sometimes. 

2.  Policemen  know  how  to  help  lost  persons. 

3.  Whenever  we  leave  home,  we  should  tell 
someone  where  we  are  going. 


Notes  to  the  teacher.  Be  aware  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  increasing  the  fear  that  some  children 
have  of  being  lost,  when  discussing  the  problems 
of  what  to  do  and  whom  to  ask  for  help. 


Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Seeing  relationships 

3.  Using  judgment 

4.  Applying  observations  to  other  situations 

5.  Knowing  where  and  how  to  get  information 

6.  Observing  in  order  to  draw  conclusions 


Discussion  and  study.  If  any  of  the  children 
have  ever  been  lost,  they  may  wish  to  tell  the 
class  about  their  experiences.  Discuss  what  they 
did  and  how  they  found  help. 

Suggest  to  the  children  that  they  read  the  story 
of  Susan  on  page  64  and  study  the  pictures  to 
find  out  how  a  policeman  helped  her. 

Stimulate  the  children’s  thinking  by  asking: 
Why  do  you  think  Susan  became  lost?  Why  did 
she  ask  the  policeman  for  help?  How  can  the 
policeman  help  her? 


Lead  the  children  to  see  that  the  policeman 
could  help  Susan  because  she  knew  her  name. 
Discuss  the  importance  of  every  child’s  knowing 
his  name  as  well  as  that  of  his  parents.  He  should 
also  know  his  home  address  and  his  telephone 
number. 

Ask  the  children  to  think  of  reasons  for  always 
telling  someone  where  they  are  going.  Discuss 
these  reasons. 

Talk  with  the  children  about  the  ways  police¬ 
men  help  grownups,  strangers,  or  pets  that  are 
lost.  Call  attention  to  the  pictures  and  read  the 
text  on  page  65. 

Ask:  What  help  do  these  people  need?  How 
can  the  policemen  help  them?  What  do  you 
think  the  policemen  are  saying? 

Help  the  children  to  understand  that  grown¬ 
ups  often  need  help  from  policemen  and  that 
it  is  part  of  a  policeman’s  job  to  know  how  to 
give  help  to  persons  who  need  it. 


Extended  experiences 

1.  Some  children  may  enjoy  making  a  rebus 
story  about  a  lost  person  or  pet. 

2.  If  any  of  the  children  has  had  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  help  someone  recover  something  that  was 
lost,  let  him  tell  his  experiences  to  the  class. 

3.  Read  this  book  to  the  children. 

Mike’s  House,  by  Julia  L.  Sauer 

4.  Teach  the  song,  “Policeman,”  from  In  Our 
Town  (Music  for  Living  Series). 

Evaluation 

Are  the  children  growing  in  their  ability  to  get 
ideas  and  information  from  picture  and  printed 
materials?  Can  they  see  relationships  between  the 
ideas  pictured  and  actual  situations?  What  skills 
need  to  be  developed  that  would  make  them 
more  independent?  Plan  work  on  these  skills. 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  There  are  reasons  why  we  must  obey  laws 
and  signs. 

2.  Since  we  want  other  people  to  respect  our 
property,  we  must  respect  theirs. 

3.  People  expect  us  to  think  for  ourselves. 

4.  We  usually  have  a  good  feeling  when  we 
help  others. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Seeing  relationships 

3.  Using  judgment 

4.  Interpreting  ideas  in  drawing  pictures;  in 
making  posters 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Conduct  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  pages  66  and  67  in  an  informal  man¬ 
ner  so  that  all  children  will  feel  free  to  offer 
opinions  and  to  make  suggestions.  Help  them  to 
understand  that  it  is  natural  for  persons  to  be¬ 
have  in  different  ways  when  faced  with  a  situa¬ 
tion.  By  discussing  the  various  ways,  the  children 
may  be  helped  to  see  that  some  ways  are  better 
than  others. 

Have  materials  available  for  making  posters. 

Discussion  and  study.  Allow  ample  time  for 
the  children  to  study  pages  66  and  67.  Let  the 
children  suggest  what  they  think  the  people  in 
the  pictures  are  saying.  Discuss  the  various  sug¬ 
gestions  they  give  and  draw  conclusions  about 
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what  is  a  good  way  to  act  in  each  situation. 
Strive  for  a  variety  of  responses  rather  than  a 
few  set  ones.  Some  of  the  children  may  wish  to 
suggest  sentences  or  short  stories  to  go  with  each 
of  the  pictures. 

Let  the  children  suggest  a  rule  to  apply  to 
each  picture.  Write  these  suggestions  on  the 
chalk  board  for  review  from  time  to  time. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Let  the  children  who  wish  to  do  so  make 
posters  showing  ways  to  help  policemen.  Mount 
these  posters  for  display  in  the  classroom. 

2.  Record  talks  that  children  make  on 

Why  I  Would  Like  to  Be  a  Policeman 
Why  I  Would  Like  to  Be  a  Junior 
Traffic  Boy 


Type  these  recordings  and  put  them  into  a  book¬ 
let  for  the  children  to  read. 

3.  Help  the  children  to  arrange  an  attractive 
display  of  their  vocabulary  books,  charts,  pic¬ 
tures,  murals,  or  any  other  thing  they  made  in 
connection  with  the  unit.  Invite  another  class  to 
see  the  exhibit.  Let  the  children  tell  the  visitors 
about  the  items  on  display. 

Evaluation 

Are  the  children  able  to  see  the  relationship 
between  the  pictured  situations  and  those  that 
happen  in  their  daily  lives?  Are  they  free  to 
express  themselves  regarding  the  pictured  situa¬ 
tions?  What  attitudes  do  you  see  developing? 
Which  ones  need  to  be  strengthened? 

What  social  studies  skills  need  more  practice? 
Can  a  new  one  be  taught? 
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Procedure 


Helping  Others 

Here  are  three  stories  that  have  not  been 
finished.  How  do  the  stories  end? 

Story  1.  Marie  was  in  the  second  grade.  She 
was  walking  home  from  school.  She  saw  a  little 
girl  crying  because  she  was  lost.  Marie  .  .  . 

Story  2.  Pat  and  Dave  came  home  from  school. 
They  found  a  red  wagon  in  front  of  Pat’s  house. 
The  wagon  was  in  the  street.  They  did  not  know 
who  owned  the  wagon.  The  boys  .  .  . 

Story  3.  Joe  has  a  new  bicycle.  He  likes  to  ride 
it  fast.  He  rides  his  bicycle  on  the  sidewalk. 
Sometimes  there  are  people  on  the  sidewalk. 
Joe  always  .  .  . 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  It  usually  gives  us  a  good  feeling  to  help 
other  persons. 

2.  We  cannot  always  do  what  we  would  like 
to  do. 

3.  We  can  learn  to  be  thoughtful  of  other 
people. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Using  judgment 

3.  Organizing 

4.  Thinking  through  a  situation 

5.  Interpreting  ideas  in  role  playing;  in  mak¬ 
ing  rebus  stories 


Notes  to  the  teacher.  Conduct  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  page  68  in  a  friendly,  informal  manner  so 
that  all  children  will  feel  free  to  offer  opinions 
and  to  make  suggestions.  Help  them  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  natural  for  persons  to  behave  in 
different  ways  when  faced  with  a  situation.  By 
discussing  the  various  ways,  the  children  may  be 
helped  to  see  that  some  ways  are  better  than 
others. 

These  story  situations  may  be  used  through¬ 
out  the  study  of  the  unit,  if  preferred,  rather 
than  all  at  one  time. 

Discussion  and  study.  Let  the  children  read 
aloud  the  introduction  at  the  top  of  the  page 
and  discuss  its  meaning.  Let  a  child  read  aloud 
the  first  unfinished  story.  Encourage  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  suggest  endings  for  the  story,  and  allow 
time  for  as  many  children  as  possible  to  make  a 
contribution.  Let  the  children  discuss  the  endings 
they  like  best. 

Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  each  of 
the  remaining  stories. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Ask  the  children  to  formulate  standards  for 
acceptable  behavior  in  situations  similar  to  those 
suggested  in  the  stories. 

2.  Let  the  children  who  wish  to  do  so  act  out 
the  situations  to  illustrate  the  standards  they 
have  set  up. 

3.  Some  of  the  children  may  enjoy  making  up 
rebus  stories  about  policemen  and  the  ways  in 
which  they  help  people.  The  stories  may  be  com¬ 
piled  in  booklet  form  to  be  placed  on  the  library 
table. 

4.  Help  the  children  to  find  answers  to  any 
unanswered  questions  concerning  policemen. 

5.  Suggest  that  each  child  write  on  slips  of 
paper  two  questions  about  policemen  and  their 
work.  The  questions  must  be  on  subjects  handled 
in  the  text.  Put  the  papers  into  a  box,  along  with 
some  of  your  own,  for  a  question-and-answer 
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game.  Let  each  child  in  turn  draw  a  slip  of  paper 
from  the  box  and  answer  the  question  written 
thereon. 

In  case  of  wrong  answers  or  disagreements,  let 
all  the  children  consult  the  text  to  find  the  cor¬ 
rect  answer. 

Evaluation 

Are  the  children  making  progress  in  the  skills 
listed  in  this  unit?  Which  skills  need  special  at¬ 


tention?  Check  the  next  unit  carefully  and  plan 
to  use  those  activities  that  are  especially  suited 
to  strengthening  these  skills. 

Teaching  this  unit  should  help  the  children  de¬ 
velop  to  some  extent 

1.  responsibility  in  remembering  traffic  safety 
rules ; 

2.  co-operation  in  helping  policemen; 

3.  concern  for  others  in  helping  persons  who 
need  help; 

4.  appreciation  of  the  work  policemen  do. 
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Going  to  a  Fire 


Here  comes  the  fire  truck. 

What  a  loud  noise! 

How  fast  the  truck  goes. 

It  is  going  to  a  fire. 

Fire  burns  fast. 

The  firemen  must  hurry,  hurry,  hurry. 


Firemen 


Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Firemen  work  to  keep  us  safe. 

2.  Firemen  work  for  all  the  people. 

3.  Communities  provide  fire  departments  to 
protect  life  and  property. 

4.  People  can  help  firemen  by  keeping  out  of 
their  way. 


Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Planning 

3.  Seeing  relationships 

4.  Expressing  ideas  clearly 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  A  preview  of  this 
entire  unit  will  help  in  planning  and  anticipating 
the  needs  of  the  pupils.  An  early  survey  of  what 
the  children  know  will  be  of  value. 

Locate  special  words  in  the  unit  and  teach 
these  words  as  needed  so  that  the  children  can 
read  the  text  with  satisfaction.  Have  available 
materials  for  drawing  pictures. 

Be  sure  the  study  of  this  unit  helps  to  quiet 
the  fear  of  fire  and  in  no  way  increases  it. 

Discussion  and  study.  Let  the  children  dis¬ 
cuss  freely  the  picture  on  pages  70  and  71.  They 
will  no  doubt  have  much  to  say  about  the  fire 
engine,  its  equipment,  where  it  is  going,  and 
what  is  happening.  Some  children  may  wish  to 
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tell  of  times  they  have  watched  fire  engines  dash 
down  the  street,  just  as  the  children  in  this  pic¬ 
ture  are  doing. 

Ask :  Why  do  fire  engines  blow  sirens  and 
make  so  much  noise?  Why  must  the  firemen  hur¬ 
ry  so  fast  when  they  are  going  to  a  fire?  Why  do 
communities  need  fire  departments?  Does  your 
community  have  a  fire  station  and  a  fire  engine 
like  those  in  the  picture? 

If  the  community  has  a  volunteer  fire  depart¬ 
ment,  discuss  the  meaning  of  volunteer.  Discuss 
whether  or  not  the  firemen  are  paid  for  their 
work  and  how  the  community  receives  money 
with  which  to  pay  its  fire  department. 

As  the  children  tell  what  they  know  about  local 
fire  departments,  make  notes  of  questions  and 
misconceptions  as  bases  for  further  study. 

Let  the  children  read  and  discuss  the  text  ma¬ 
terial  on  page  71.  Encourage  them  to  tell  about 
firemen  whom  they  know  and  how  they  help  the 
people. 

Ask:  Why  do  firemen  do  this  work?  Who 
pays  them  for  the  work  they  do? 

Bring  out  that  firemen  are  paid  by  tax  money 
just  as  librarians  and  policemen  are. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Let  the  children  who  wish  to  do  so  make 
pictures  of  fire  trucks  and  of  firemen  fighting 


fire.  Suggest  that  the  children  write  captions  for 
their  pictures.  Arrange  the  pictures  for  display 
on  the  bulletin  board. 

2.  With  the  children,  plan  a  trip  to  a  nearby 
fire  station.  Let  the  children  be  responsible  as  far 
as  possible  for  planning  the  trip.  The  plans 
should  include  such  preparations  as 

a)  securing  permission  from  the  fire  chief 
to  visit  the  fire  station 

b)  securing  permission  to  take  the  trip 
from  children’s  parents  and  from  the 
school  principal 

c)  deciding  when  to  go 

d)  planning  what  to  look  for 

e)  choosing  questions  to  ask 

3.  Read  this  book  to  the  children. 

The  Little  Fire  Engine,  by  Lois  Lenski 

4.  Show  the  film,  Fireman. 

5.  Teach  the  song,  “Where’s  the  Fire?”  from 
Music  Round  the  Town.  (Together  We  Sing 
Series) . 

Evaluation 

Are  the  children  realizing  the  part  they  play 
in  regard  to  taking  care  of  public  property  and 
in  enjoying  public  services? 

Does  each  child  join  readily  in  discussion? 
Encourage  the  child  who  withdraws  to  feel  that 
his  contribution  will  be  worth  while. 
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At  a  Fire 

The  fire  chief  tells  the  trucks  where  to  stop. 
Every  fireman  has  work  to  do. 

Some  firemen  use  a  hose  to  put  water  on  a  fire. 
Some  climb  ladders  to  reach  the  roof. 

Firemen  sometimes  use  axes  to  get  into  a  building. 
They  work  fast. 

They  work  well. 

Firemen  put  out  large  fires. 

They  put  out  small  fires. 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  The  fireman  is  a  person  who  works  at  a 
job  just  as  fathers  do. 

2.  A  fireman’s  work  is  dangerous. 

3.  Firemen  must  work  fast. 

4.  Firemen  learn  to  be  careful. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Interpreting  ideas  in  making  charts 

3.  Organizing 

4.  Using  information 

5.  Making  oral  reports 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Be  familiar  with  the 
services  that  the  fire  department  renders  the  com¬ 
munity;  with  the  kind  of  equipment  used  and 
its  purpose.  Know  the  duties  of  the  fire  chief 
and  the  men  who  work  under  him. 

If  a  fireman  is  invited  to  speak  to  the  children, 
advise  him  in  advance  what  questions  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  planned  and  what  topics  will  be  of 
the  most  interest  to  them.  Plan  with  the 
speaker  what  length  of  time  will  be  best  for  the 
talk,  and  anything  else  to  make  the  experience 
satisfying  for  both  speaker  and  audience. 

Discussion  and  study.  Allow  time  for  the 
children  to  study  and  discuss  the  picture  on 
pages  72  and  73. 
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Ask:  What  is  the  fireman  doing  who  is  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  truck?  Why  is  this  work  important? 
How  are  the  people  in  the  picture  helping?  Why 
must  the  firemen  hurry?  What  can  they  do  to 
keep  themselves  safe? 

Call  attention  to  such  words  as  chief,  ladders, 
roof,  and  axes.  Help  to  clarify  meanings  of  any 
new  terms  on  the  page. 

Let  the  children  read  the  text  on  page  72  to 
learn  more  about  the  work  that  firemen  do  at  a 
fire.  Encourage  the  children  to  exchange  infor¬ 
mation  and  ideas  as  they  answer  the  questions 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

If  the  children  do  not  know,  tell  them  that 
firemen  do  not  always  use  water  to  put  out  a 
fire.  Explain  that  firemen  may  use  a  fire  extin¬ 
guisher  for  a  small  fire,  and  that  the  fire  ex¬ 
tinguisher  contains  a  chemical  that  puts  out  the 
fire.  Explain  that  people  can  put  out  small  fires 
themselves  with  water  or  sand  but  that  it  is  al¬ 
ways  best  to  call  the  firemen  at  once. 

Bring  out  the  fact  that  firemen  work  to  prevent 
fires  as  well  as  to  put  out  fires.  Explain  that  they 
help  to  prevent  fires  by  telling  and  showing  peo¬ 
ple  how  to  use  fire  safely;  that  everyone  can  help 
prevent  fires  by  learning  to  be  careful  with  fire. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Invite  a  fireman  to  visit  the  classroom.  Sug¬ 
gest  that  he  bring  some  of  his  tools  to  show  the 


class.  Let  the  children  make  plans  for  issuing 
the  invitation,  for  planning  questions  to  ask,  for 
introducing  the  fireman  when  he  arrives,  and 
for  thanking  him  when  he  leaves. 

2.  Suggest  that  members  of  the  class  conduct 
interviews  with  firemen  or  persons  who  know 
about  the  fireman’s  work,  for  purposes  of  gaining 
more  information  about  things  a  fireman  must 
learn.  Let  the  children  report  their  findings  to 
the  class. 

3.  Let  the  children  make  chart  stories  of  the 
information  they  have  gained  from  these  inter¬ 
views.  Use  these  chart  stories  for  supplementary 
reading  material. 

4.  Let  the  children  who  wish  to  do  so  collect 
pictures  of  firemen’s  tools  and  equipment.  Label 
these  pictures  and  arrange  them  on  a  bulletin 
board. 

5.  Read  these  books  to  the  children. 

The  Great  Big  Fire  Engine  Book,  by  Tibor 
Gergely 

The  Big  Fire,  by  Elizabeth  Olds 

6.  Teach  the  song,  “Fire  Truck,”  from  Songs 
of  Mr.  Small. 

Evaluation 

Using  the  chart  stories  for  an  evaluation  in¬ 
strument,  determine  if  the  children  are  gaining 
an  understanding  of  some  of  the  work  that  fire¬ 
men  do. 
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At  the  Fire  Station 


The  firemen  take  care  of  the  equipment. 
They  take  care  of  the  water  hose. 

It  is  long  and  heavy. 


The  pumper  truck  goes  to  all  fires. 
It  pumps  water  into  the  hose. 


A  hook  and  ladder  truck 
goes  to  a  big  fire. 

When  the  ladder  is  used, 
it  is  very  tall. 
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There  are  always  firemen  at  the  fire  station. 
They  wait  for  a  fire  alarm. 

Sometimes  they  have  time  for  other  things. 
Some  firemen  mend  toys 
to  give  to  children  at  Christmas. 


The  bell  calls  the  firemen  when  there  is  a  fire  drill. 
It  calls  them  when  there  is  a  real  fire. 

They  jump  onto  the  fire  trucks. 

Away  they  go! 


Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Firemen  must  always  be  ready  when  they 
are  needed. 

2.  There  are  firemen  at  the  fire  station  all  the 
time. 

3.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  fire 
equipment. 

4.  The  firemen  take  care  of  their  equipment. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Finding  information 

3.  Discussing  information 

4.  Observing  in  order  to  diaw  conclusions 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Be  familiar  with  the 
work  the  firemen  in  the  local  community  do  at 
the  fire  station  when  they  are  not  fighting  fires. 

Discussion  and  study.  As  an  introduction  to 
this  lesson,  write  the  word  equipment  on  the 
chalk  board  and  recall  its  meaning  with  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Write  the  phrases  pumper  truck  and  hook 
and  ladder  truck  on  the  chalk  board.  Let  the 
children  discuss  these  pieces  of  equipment  and 
how  they  are  used  at  fires. 

Let  the  children  read  the  text  and  study  the 
pictures  on  pages  74  and  75  to  learn  how  fire¬ 
men  spend  their  time  at  the  fire  station.  Give 
each  child  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  or  to 
contribute  information  about  the  subject. 
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Ask:  Why  is  it  important  for  the  firemen  to 
take  good  care  of  the  equipment?  What  needs  to 
be  done  to  the  equipment  after  it  has  been  to  a 
fire?  Where  do  the  firemen  get  their  equipment? 
Why  must  firemen  always  be  ready?  Why  do 
firemen  need  to  have  a  fire  drill  from  time  to 
time?  What  work  do  they  do  at  the  station  be¬ 
sides  taking  care  of  equipment? 

If  any  of  the  children  has  been  to  a  fire  sta¬ 
tion,  let  him  tell  about  it.  Some  children  may 
volunteer  the  information  that  the  firemen  live 
at  the  fire  station.  Explain  to  the  children  that 
in  many  places  the  firemen  live  at  the  fire  station 
for  one  day  and  one  night;  that  they  eat  and 
sleep  at  the  station;  that  then  they  go  home  for 
one  day  and  one  night.  Help  the  children  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  there  must  always  be  firemen  on 
duty  in  case  there  is  a  fire. 

Point  out  also  that  firemen  must  be  patient 
persons,  as  often  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do 
at  the  station  except  to  be  there  and  to  be  ready. 
Firemen  must  be  tidy  and  keep  everything  they 
need  in  its  proper  place.  They  must  learn  to 
work  together. 

Map  concept  development.  Let  the  children 
look  at  the  map  on  pages  26  and  27  and  decide 
where  the  fire  station  might  be  located  in  Beaver 
City. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Start  a  list  of  words  or  phrases  related  to 
firemen  and  their  work.  This  list  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  and  kept  on  a  chart  for  class  study  and 
review. 

2.  Place  library  books,  supplementary  readers, 
and  magazines  on  the  library  table.  Ask  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  look  for  pictures  or  stories  about  firemen 
and  their  work.  Let  them  show  what  they  find. 

3.  If  possible,  invite  firemen  to  bring  a  fire 
truck  to  the  school  and  give  a  talk  and  demon¬ 


stration  for  the  children.  Firemen  are  usually 
glad  to  co-operate  in  this  manner,  especially 
during  fire-prevention  week. 

4.  Read  these  books  to  the  children. 

The  Big  Book  of  Real  Fire  Engines,  by 
George  J.  Zaffo 

Hercules,  by  Hardie  Gramatky 

5.  The  children  may  wish  to  make  a  collection 
of  toys  that  can  be  repaired.  Let  them  inquire  of 
the  firemen  at  the  station  if  they  may  take  the 
toys  to  them  to  be  repaired  and  given  to  other 
children  at  Christmas  time. 

6.  If  there  is  a  fire  station  near  the  school,  the 
children  may  plan  a  walk  to  it.  On  the  way,  lead 
them  in  a  discussion  of  such  things  as: 

a)  the  direction  of  the  walk 

b)  the  left  or  right  turns  that  are  made 

c )  where  the  blocks  end 

d )  how  many  blocks  are  traveled 

e)  what  is  seen  along  the  way 

Encourage  those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  make  a 

map  of  the  trip  upon  the  return  to  school.  The 
teacher  and  class  may  check  these  maps  for 
accuracy. 

7.  If  a  big  map  of  Beaver  City  has  been  made, 
let  the  children  decide  where  the  fire  station 
might  be.  Draw  a  line  from  the  location  agreed 
upon  to  a  picture  of  a  fire  station  that  has  been 
placed  outside  the  area  of  the  big  map. 

8.  Teach  the  song,  “Five  Little  Firemen,”  from 
Singing  Fun. 

Evaluation 

Are  the  children  learning  that  public  services, 
like  public  parks  and  playgrounds,  are  available 
to  everyone?  that  they  are  paid  for  by  the  people 
who  are  benefited  by  them? 

Does  every  child  join  in  the  group  activities? 
If  any  children  do  not,  determine  the  reason 
why,  and  plan  to  stress  skills  that  discourage 
withdrawal. 
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Firemen  Go  to  School 


Firemen  know  the  city  streets  and  can  go  to  every  place. 

76 


They  learn  to  be  fast,  and  they  learn  to  be  careful. 


Understandings  to  develop 

1.  It  takes  time  and  study  to  learn  to  be  a 
fireman. 

2.  Firemen  work  hard  to  do  a  good  job. 

3.  Firemen  have  a  right  to  expect  help  from 
other  persons. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Discussing  information 

3.  Making  comparisons 

4.  Summarizing 

5.  Thinking  through  a  situation 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Find  out  all  you  can 
about  the  training  required  of  the  men  who  be¬ 
come  firemen  in  your  community.  Have  on  hand 
materials  for  making  slides. 

Discussion  and  study.  The  pictures  on  pages 
76  and  77  are  planned  to  give  children  some  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  training  required  of  men  who 
become  firemen.  Allow  time  for  the  children  to 
study  the  pictures  and  to  read  the  captions. 

Ask  such  questions  as:  Why  must  the  firemen 
be  well  and  strong?  Why  do  they  need  to  practice 
putting  out  fires?  Why  are  the  firemen  on  page 
76  studying  the  map?  Allow  time  for  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  each  picture  shown.  Help  the  children  to 
understand  that  firemen  are  persons  who  work 
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and  play  as  other  persons  do;  that  they  study 
hard  to  learn  the  best  ways  to  do  their  work  well. 

Review  the  training  that  men  who  wish  to  be¬ 
come  policemen  must  do.  How  are  training  for 
police  duty  and  training  for  fire  duty  alike?  Point 
out  that  almost  all  persons  have  to  have  some 
training  for  the  work  they  do. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Make  recordings  of  talks  that  the  children 
give  about  “Why  I  Would  Like  to  Be  a  Fire¬ 
man.”  Play  these  recordings  back  to  the  children 
and  evaluate  them  in  terms  of  interest,  clearness, 
correct  speech,  and  reasons  given. 

2.  Children  who  are  interested  may  wish  to 
interview  someone  concerning  the  training  need¬ 
ed  for  the  job  he  is  doing.  One  child  may  inter¬ 
view  the  teacher,  another  the  school  cafeteria  di¬ 
rector,  another  a  neighbor,  and  so  on.  Let  these 
children  report  their  findings  to  the  class. 


3.  Let  the  children  who  wish  to  do  so  make 
slides  showing  the  training  a  fireman  must  have. 
Some  children  may  make  up  short  talks  to  ac¬ 
company  the  slides.  Invite  another  class  to  see 
these  slides  and  to  hear  the  talks. 

4.  Read  to  the  class  the  section  on  firemen 
from  the  book,  The  True  Book  of  Policemen  and 
Firemen,  by  Irene  Miner. 

5.  Teach  the  song,  “We  Went  to  See  the  Fire¬ 
men,”  from  In  Our  Town  (Music  for  Living 
Series) . 

Evaluation 

As  a  result  of  this  lesson,  have  the  children 
gained  some  understanding  of  what  a  fireman 
has  to  learn  before  he  can  become  a  fireman? 

Are  the  children  gaining  in  ability  to  get  in¬ 
formation  from  pictures  and  from  texts? 

The  recordings  made  of  the  children’s  talks 
can  be  used  as  an  evaluation  instrument. 
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He  is  using  a  call  box. 

It  sends  an  alarm  to  the  fire  station. 

The  firemen  can  tell  what  box  the  alarm 
comes  from. 

They  will  hurry  to  that  call  box. 


The  man  will  stay  by  the  box  until  the 
firemen  come. 

He  will  tell  the  firemen  where  the  fire  is. 


Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Everyone  should  know  how  to  report  a  fire. 

2.  Firemen  should  be  notified  at  once  when 
there  is  a  fire. 

3.  Fire-alarm  boxes  should  be  used  only  when 
reporting  a  fire. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Using  judgment 

3.  Speaking  clearly  so  that  all  can  heai 

4.  Taking  part  in  group  activities 

5.  Knowing  where  and  how  to  get  information 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Locate  the  nearest  fire 
station  or  fire-alarm  box,  or  call  box,  in  the 
school  neighborhood.  Is  there  a  fire-alarm  box 
in  the  school  building?  How  is  it  operated?  Are 
there  fire  extinguishers  in  the  school  building? 
How  are  they  operated? 

Discussion  and  study.  Help  the  children  to 
interpret  the  pictures  on  page  78.  They  may  want 
to  guess  how  the  fire  started  and  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  if  it  is  not  put  out. 

Ask:  Would  it  be  a  good  plan  for  the  boys  to 
try  to  put  out  the  fire?  What  should  they  do? 
Why  should  they  act  promptly? 

Read  the  sentences  on  page  78.  How  are  the 
boys  helping?  Are  they  using  judgment?  What 
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would  you  have  done?  What  should  the  boys  tell 
Tom’s  mother? 

List  on  the  chalk  board  suggestions  from  the 
children  concerning  what  the  mother  should  tell 
the  fire  department.  Help  the  children  to  decide 
which  suggestions  are  important  and  necessary. 
List  them  on  a  chart.  Such  a  chart  might  read 
as  follows: 

How  to  Report  a  Fire 

Tell  your  name. 

Tell  where  you  live. 

Tell  where  the  fire  is. 

Let  the  children  look  at  the  picture  on  page  79. 
Encourage  them  to  ask  questions  about  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  about  fire-alarm  boxes.  Ask  them  to 
read  silently  the  sentences  on  the  page  to  find 
the  answers  to  their  questions.  If  some  children 
are  familiar  with  fire-alarm  boxes,  let  them  tell 
about  them.  Bring  out  the  difference  between  a 
police  call  box  and  a  call  box  for  reporting  a 
fire.  Tell  the  children  that  in  many  towns  there 
are  fire-alarm  boxes  on  the  streets  and  that  peo¬ 
ple  can  put  in  calls  from  the  boxes.  Also  tell  the 
children  that  anyone  who  puts  in  a  call  from  a 
fire-alarm  box  should  always  wait  by  the  box 
until  the  firemen  come.  Then  he  can  tell  the 
firemen  exactly  where  the  fire  is.  Let  the  children 
discuss  the  danger  of  sending  in  a  false  alarm. 

Map  concept  development.  Let  the  children 
look  at  the  map  on  page  26  and  let  them  locate 
a  fire-alarm  or  call  box  on  a  street  corner  in 
Beaver  City. 

Extended  experiences 

1 .  Review  the  class  chart  on  “How  to  Report 
a  Fire.”  Provide  a  toy  telephone  for  use  in  the 
classroom.  Let  several  children  show  how  to  call 
the  fire  department  to  report  a  fire.  Ask  the 
class  to  evaluate  the  calls.  Were  the  directions 


clear  enough?  What  improvements  were  needed? 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  children  learn  the 
telephone  number  of  their  local  fire  station. 

2.  If  there  is  a  fire-alarm  or  call  box  in  the 
neighborhood,  take  the  class  to  see  it.  Read  to  the 
children  the  directions  that  are  on  the  box.  Lead 
the  children  to  see  that  the  fire-alarm  box  is  for 
an  important  purpose  and  that  it  must  be 
used  only  when  reporting  a  fire. 

3.  Let  children  who  wish  to  do  so  play  the 
roles  in  the  story  on  page  78.  Some  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  be  the  fire;  others  may  be  the  boys 
discovering  the  fire;  another  child  may  be  Tom’s 
mother;  and  other  children  may  represent  the 
firemen  at  the  station.  The  children  may  wish  to 
carry  the  story  through  to  when  the  fire  has  been 
put  out. 

4.  Invite  the  school  custodian  to  tell  the  class 
what  he  does  to  eliminate  fire  hazards  at  school. 
Let  him  tell  the  children  how  they  can  help  him 
keep  the  building  safe  from  fire. 

5.  If  a  big  map  of  Beaver  City  has  been  made, 
let  someone  draw  a  picture  of  a  fire  call  box  to 
put  in  the  area  outside  the  map.  Draw  a  line 
from  the  picture  to  the  corner  decided  upon  by 
the  children  as  the  proper  location. 

6.  Show  these  films. 

Citizen  Firemen 

One  Match  Can  Do  It 

7.  Teach  the  song,  “Firemen  Brave,”  from 
Songs  of  Mr.  Small. 

8.  Read  this  book  to  the  children. 

The  Brave  Fireman,  by  Bianca  Bradbury 

Evaluation 

Are  the  children  showing  growth  in  sharing 
toys  and  equipment  with  one  another?  Do  they 
work  well  independently  when  in  a  group?  Do 
they  realize  the  relationship  between  the  pictured 
situations  and  their  school  activities?  between 
them  and  their  daily  living? 
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How  Can  They  Help? 

What  can  the  people  in  each  picture  do  to 
help  themselves  and  the  firemen? 


Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Almost  all  accidental  fires  are  caused  by 
carelessness. 

2.  Fire  does  many  things  for  us,  but  we  must 
be  careful  with  it. 

3.  We  should  also  think  about  other  persons’ 
safety. 

4.  Children  as  well  as  grownups  can  learn  how 
to  use  fire  properly. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Applying  observations  to  other  situations 

3.  Observing  in  order  to  draw  conclusions 

4.  Using  judgment 


What  Do  You  Think? 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  If  your  city  plans  an 
annual  clean-up  day  or  week,  find  out  what 
plans  have  been  arranged  in  regard  to  it.  Litera¬ 
ture,  posters,  signs,  and  other  publicity  for  this 
activity  are  usually  available. 

Conduct  the  discussion  of  page  81  in  a  friend¬ 
ly,  informal  manner  so  that  all  children  will  feel 
free  to  offer  opinions  and  to  make  suggestions. 
Help  them  to  understand  that  it  is  natural  for 
persons  to  behave  in  different  ways  when  faced 
with  a  situation.  By  discussing  the  various  ways, 
the  children  may  be  helped  to  see  that  some  ways 
are  better  than  others. 

Discussion  and  study.  Allow  time  for  the 
children  to  talk  freely  about  the  pictures  on  page 


80.  Discuss  the  term  fire  hazard.  Let  the  children 
look  at  the  top  picture.  Can  they  determine 
which  things  shown  in  the  basement  are  fire  haz¬ 
ards,  and  why? 

Talk  about  things  that  will  burn  and  things 
that  will  not  burn  and  why  some  things  burn 
faster  than  others. 

Ask:  What  do  you  think  the  father  is  saying? 
How  can  the  children  help?  Where  can  they  put 
the  trash?  How  can  the  family  keep  the  base¬ 
ment  from  becoming  a  fire  hazard  again? 

Help  the  children  to  conclude  that  trash  some¬ 
times  accumulates  in  places  when  people  are 
thoughtless. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  ever  help  to  burn 
trash.  Let  them  tell  how  they  help.  Lead  them 
in  a  discussion  of  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of 
page  80.  Let  the  children  express  their  own  ideas. 

Suggest  that  they  make  some  rules  to  remem¬ 
ber  when  burning  trash.  List  the  rules  on  a  chart 
and  use  them  for  review  purposes.  Such  a  chart 
might  read: 

A  Safe  Way  to  Burn  Trash 

Use  a  covered  trash  burner. 

Use  it  in  a  safe  place. 

Stand  away  from  it. 

Keep  a  water  hose  nearby. 

Let  the  children  discuss  each  of  the  pictures 
on  page  81  separately.  Encourage  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  exchange  experiences  and  ideas.  Some 
may  wish  to  tell  of  times  they  have  enjoyed  an 
outdoor  picnic  at  which  they  cooked  over  a  fire. 
Let  them  tell  about  precautions  they  took  with 
the  fire  as  well  as  about  the  fun  they  had. 

Ask:  Why  is  it  important  to  keep  away  from 
an  open  fire?  What  kind  of  a  place  is  a  safe 
place  for  burning  leaves?  Why  did  the  boy  in  the 
picture  spread  the  ashes  after  his  father  had  put 
water  on  the  fire? 

As  the  children  discuss  each  of  the  pictures, 
ask  them  to  tell  what  they  think  the  people  in 
the  pictures  are  saying.  Accept  all  answers  given. 
Let  the  children  determine  satisfactory  ways  to 
act  in  each  situation  pictured. 


Extended  experiences 

1.  Suggest  that  the  children  make  talks,  based 
on  real  experiences,  on  What  We  Did  to  Prevent 
a  Fire.  Record  these  talks  and  put  them  into 
booklet  form  for  the  children  to  read.  The  chil¬ 
dren  may  wish  to  include  illustrations  for  their 
talks  in  the  booklet. 

2.  Help  the  children  to  plan  a  clean-up  day 
for  home  and  school.  Some  of  the  children  may 
enjoy  making  pictures  or  writing  a  rebus  story 
showing  what  they  did  to  help  on  clean-up  day. 
Let  them  share  these  with  the  class. 

3.  Invite  a  Boy  Scout  to  visit  the  class  to  tell 
about  safety  rules  that  Scouts  learn  to  observe  in 
connection  with  fire. 

4.  Suggest  that  the  children  make  a  survey  of 
their  homes  and  neighborhood  to  see  whether  or 
not  there  are  fire  hazards  under  porches  or  out- 
of-the-way  places.  Let  them  report  their  findings 
to  the  class  and  tell  what  might  be  done  about 
the  hazards  they  found.  Enlist  the  co-operation 
of  parents.  If  the  children  develop  a  fire-safety 
consciousness,  the  parents  will  for  the  most  part 
co-operate  with  them. 

5.  Read  these  books  to  the  children. 

The  Little  Fireman,  by  Margaret  Wise 
Brown 

Mr.  Ferguson  of  the  Fire  Department,  by 
Ellen  MacGregor. 

6.  Play  these  records. 

Songs  of  Safety 

The  Little  Fireman 

The  children  may  enjoy  dramatizing  the  story 
of  The  Little  Fireman. 

Evaluation 

Do  the  children  show  improvement  in  picking 
up  toys  or  equipment  after  playing  or  working? 
Are  they  learning  not  to  leave  trash  lying  about? 

Do  all  the  children  contribute  to  the  discus¬ 
sions?  join  readily  in  group  activities? 

Are  the  activities  helping  each  child  to. realize 
his  own  place  in  the  group? 
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Fire  Drill 

The  fire  chief  is  watching  a  school  fire  drill. 
He  hopes  the  children  will  remember  these  rules: 

We  go  quietly. 

We  walk  fast,  but  we  do  not  run. 

We  walk  away  from  the  school  building. 

We  stay  with  our  class  in  our  place 
in  the  schoolyard. 

The  fire  chief  will  see  how  long  it  takes 
for  everyone  to  be  out  of  the  building. 

Fire  drills  are  important. 

They  show  what  to  do  if  there  is  a  fire. 

What  are  the  fire  drill  rules  in  your  school? 


Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Fire  drills  are  planned  to  keep  us  safe. 

2.  Fire  drills  help  us  to  know  what  to  do 
should  there  be  a  fire. 

3.  Everyone  should  know  the  rules  and  follow 
them  when  there  is  a  fire  drill. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Planning 

3.  Establishing  and  using  standards  in  evalu¬ 
ating  individual  or  group  accomplishment 

4.  Making  comparisons 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Observe  closely  the 
attitude  and  behavior  of  the  children  when  the 
fire  alarm  rings.  If  some  children  show  fear  or 
become  upset,  plan  ways  to  help  them  under¬ 
stand  more  about  fire  drills.  A  conference  with 
the  parent  of  any  child  who  shows  fear  or  dis¬ 
tress  is  often  needed  and  helpful. 

Discussion  and  study.  As  the  children  study 
the  picture  on  pages  82  and  83,  ask  them  to 
think  about  the  fire  drills  in  their  own  school. 

Ask:  How  is  this  drill  like  the  ones  in  our 
school?  How  is  it  different?  What  do  you  think 
of  the  way  the  children  are  leaving  the  building? 

Let  the  children  read  the  sentences  on  page  82 
silently.  Let  them  discuss  each  fire  rule  to  deter- 
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mine  why  it  is  important.  Ask:  Why  does  the 
fireman  want  the  boys  and  girls  to  have  a  good 
fire  drill?  How  can  you  help  when  there  is  a  fire 
drill?  Why  must  a  fire  drill  be  orderly? 

Bring  out  the  reasons  why  teachers  and  prin¬ 
cipals  plan  fire  drills  and  why  each  classroom  al¬ 
ways  has  certain  rules  to  follow  when  there  is 
a  fire  drill.  Review  the  rules  that  your  class  has 
for  leaving  the  building.  Write  these  rules  on  a 
chart.  Place  the  chart  where  it  can  be  seen  at  all 
times. 

Ask  the  children  to  tell  how  they  feel  when 
they  hear  the  fire  alarm.  Help  the  children  to 
understand  that  they  should  not  worry  about  the 
possibility  of  a  fire,  but  that  they  should  know 
what  to  do  in  case  one  occurs.  Stress  the  im¬ 
portance  of  keeping  calm  and  remembering  the 
things  they  have  been  taught. 

Map  concept  development.  At  the  next  fire 
drill  in  your  school  call  the  children’s  attention 
to  their  group’s  station  and  that  of  one  other 
group  of  children  on  the  playground.  When  the 
class  returns  to  the  room,  let  the  children  draw 
a  map  of  the  schoolyard  showing  their  station 
and  the  station  of  the  other  group  of  children. 
Perhaps  the  schoolyard  map  made  earlier  (see 
page  25)  can  be  used.  Use  map  vocabulary  in 
discussing  directions  and  the  positions  of  the 
two  stations.  Let  the  children  decide  on  a  sym¬ 
bol  to  represent  the  stations  and  put  the  symbols 
in  the  proper  places  on  the  schoolyard  map. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Help  the  children  to  set  up  standards  to  ob¬ 
serve  during  a  fire  drill.  Write  them  on  a  chart 


and  let  the  children  review  them  from  time  to 
time. 

2.  Suggest  that  the  children  invite  the  princi¬ 
pal  to  talk  with  the  class  about  fire  drills.  The 
children  may  prepare  a  set  of  questions  about 
the  school  drills  to  ask  him.  Children  are  usually 
curious  about  the  alarm:  who  set  it  off,  and 
what  would  happen  if  there  were  a  real  fire. 
They  may  read  the  standards  they  made  for  their 
class  to  follow  during  a  fire  drill. 

3.  If  a  big  map  of  Beaver  City  has  been  made, 
the  children  may  like  to  locate  on  it  a  school 
that  is  having  a  fire  drill.  Let  the  children  who 
wish  to  do  so  draw  a  picture  to  be  placed  out¬ 
side  the  map  area.  Let  the  children  select  the  one 
to  be  used,  and  let  them  draw  a  line  from  it  to 
the  school  site. 

4.  Read  this  book  to  the  children. 

Speedy,  the  Hook  and  Ladder  T ruck,  by 
Edith  Hurd 

5.  Play  the  record,  Squirt,  the  Little  Fire 
Engine. 

6.  Teach  the  song,  “Fire  Down  Below,”  from 
In  Our  Town  (Music  for  Living  Series). 

Evaluation 

Are  the  children  growing  in  their  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  reasons  for  fire  drills?  Do  they  under¬ 
stand  that  the  rules  are  for  their  safety?  that 
there  is  no  danger  during  a  drill?  that  someone 
is  there  to  help  them? 

Use  the  standards  set  up  by  the  children  to 
evaluate  the  performance  of  individuals  as  well 
as  that  of  the  group  during  each  fire  drill.  Let 
the  children  evaluate  their  own  growth  in  fire 
drill  behavior. 
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Helping  Others 


Here  are  four  stories  that  have  not  been 
finished.  How  does  each  story  end? 

Story  1.  Polly  came  home  from  school.  She 
saw  her  little  brother  Jim  with  a  box  of  matches. 
He  was  using  the  matches  to  make  a  fence  for 
a  little  toy  house.  Polly  .  .  . 

Story  2.  Peter  and  Joe  were  riding  their 
bicycles  when  they  heard  a  fire  engine.  The 
boys  .  .  . 

Story  3.  Wendy  and  Alice  were  walking  to  the 
playground.  They  passed  the  back  of  Mr. 
Brown’s  house.  They  saw  that  Mr.  Brown  had 
been  burning  papers.  Mr.  Brown  was  not  there. 
The  fire  was  burning  fast  and  too  near  the  wood 
fence.  The  children  .  .  . 

Story  4.  Bill’s  mother  was  burning  papers  in 
a  wire  basket.  She  had  to  go  to  the  house.  She 
left  Bill  to  watch  the  fire.  Three  of  Bill’s  friends 
came  by.  George  said  “Let’s  poke  Bill’s  fire  with 
our  sticks.”  Then  .  .  . 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  There  are  ways  in  which  children  can  help 
firemen. 

2.  Most  accidental  fires  are  usually  caused  by 
carelessness. 

3.  Everyone  must  be  watchful  for  causes  of 
fires. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Using  judgment 

3.  Using  information 

4.  Making  comparisons 

5.  Discussing  information 

6.  Interpreting  ideas  in  role  playing 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Conduct  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  page  84  in  a  friendly,  informal  manner 
so  that  all  children  will  feel  free  to  offer  opinions 
and  to  make  suggestions.  Help  them  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  natural  for  persons  to  behave  in 
different  ways  when  faced  with  a  situation.  By 
discussing  the  various  ways,  the  children  may  be 
helped  to  see  that  some  ways  are  better  than 
others. 

These  story  situations  may  be  used  throughout 
the  study  of  the  unit,  if  preferred,  rather  than 
all  at  one  time. 

Strengthen  those  understandings  already  de¬ 
veloped  and  give  special  emphasis  to  the  ones 
listed  in  this  lesson. 

Discussion  and  study.  In  order  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  children  understand  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  work  on  page  84,  read  aloud  with 
them  the  introduction  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
Then  read  the  first  unfinished  story  aloud.  Ask 
the  children  to  think  about  what  the  story  sug¬ 
gests  before  making  an  ending  for  it.  Allow  as 
many  children  as  possible  to  tell  an  ending.  Let 
the  class  discuss  the  suggested  endings. 

Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  each  of  the 
remaining  stories.  Help  the  children  to  see  what 
might  be  a  good  way  to  meet  each  situation  and 
to  understand  that  each  person  is  responsible  not 
only  for  his  own  safety  but  for  the  safety  of 
others. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Work  with  the  children  in  preparing  a  set 
of  questions  about  how  they  can  help  prevent  a 
fire  or  how  they  can  help  firemen.  The  ques¬ 
tions  should  stress  what  to  do  and  why  one 
would  do  it.  For  example  such  questions  might 
read : 

a )  If  you  saw  smoke  coming  from  an  open 
window,  what  would  you  do?  Why 
would  you  do  it? 
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b)  If  you  saw  a  small  child  playing  with 
matches,  what  would  you  do?  Why 
would  you  do  it? 

When  the  questions  are  finished,  the  children 
may  write  them  on  slips  of  paper  and  drop  them 
into  a  box  for  a  question-and-answer  game.  Let 
each  child  draw  a  paper  from  the  box  to  answer 
the  question  before  the  class. 

2.  Let  the  children  make  up  a  play  about  fire¬ 
men  and  how  to  help  them.  Let  the  children 
decide  what  each  character  will  do  and  say.  The 
value  of  such  a  play  lies  in  the  fun  and  experi¬ 
ence  children  have  in  preparing  it  rather  than 
in  the  perfection  of  the  production.  Children’s 
achievements  in  knowledge  gained  and  in  im¬ 
proved  attitudes  and  social  behavior  may  be  eval¬ 
uated  by  means  of  such  dramatic  play. 

3.  The  children  may  wish  to  work  out  a  chart 
on  “How  We  Can  Help  Firemen.”  Let  each 
child  write  on  a  slip  of  paper  one  way  to  help 
firemen.  A  committee  may  collect  the  slips,  sort 
them,  and  pin  them  onto  a  chart.  If  there  are 
duplicates,  let  the  committee  chose  only  one  of 
a  kind.  The  children  may  then  read  the  com¬ 
pleted  chart  and  evaluate  their  efforts  at  chart 
making. 

4.  Teach  the  song,  “The  Little  Fireman,”  from 
Young  Peoples  Records  Activity  Song  Book. 

5.  Read  this  book  to  the  children. 

Fireman  Fred ,  by  Jene  Barr 


6.  Invite  the  children’s  parents  or  a  class  from 
another  room  to  hear  what  the  children  have 
learned  about  firemen  and  how  to  help  them. 
The  children  may  wish  to  arrange  an  exhibit  of 
work  for  the  visitors.  Let  the  children  work  out 
the  plans  for  such  things  as: 

a)  issuing  the  invitations 

b)  planning  how  to  care  for  the  visitors 

c)  planning  what  to  tell  them 

d)  deciding  what  to  show  them 

e)  choosing  the  children  to  do  the  work 
involved. 

Evaluation 

Are  the  children  able  to  relate  the  pictured 
situations  to  their  own  personal  experiences?  Is 
each  one  growing  in  his  understanding  of  his 
place  in  the  class?  in  the  school?  in  the  commu¬ 
nity?  Are  the  children  understanding  the  place 
the  other  children  have? 

Teaching  this  unit  should  help  the  teacher  to 
help  the  children  to  develop  such  democratic 
values  as 

1.  responsibility  in  observing  fire-safety  rules 
at  home  and  at  school; 

2.  co-operation  in  fire-drill  exercises; 

3.  concern  for  others  in  being  careful  when 
near  fire; 

4.  appreciation  of  what  firemen  do  for  us. 
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The  School  Bus 

The  school  bus  takes  children  to  school. 

It  takes  them  home  from  school,  too. 

The  bus  is  a  bright  color,  so  that  everyone 
can  see  it. 

The  school  bus  has  a  regular  time  to  come 
and  go. 

The  bus  driver  tries  to  be  on  time,  because 
the  children  must  not  be  late  to  school. 

Many  children  depend  on  the  school  bus. 

The  school  bus  goes  on  the  highway  and 
on  country  roads. 

It  has  regular  places  to  stop. 

It  stops  at  farmhouses,  at  crossroads, 
and  at  lanes. 

It  stops  at  the  village  schoolhouse. 
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Buses 

Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Some  children  live  near  a  school;  others 
live  far  away. 

2.  Many  children  depend  upon  buses  to  take 
them  to  school. 

3.  The  school  bus  has  a  regular  schedule  and 
regular  stopping  places. 

4.  Children  of  all  ages  ride  the  school  bus. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Interpreting  ideas  in  making  pictures 

3.  Seeing  relationships 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Preview  the  work  for 
the  entire  unit  in  order  to  plan  lessons  and  an¬ 
ticipate  needs.  If  the  children  travel  to  school  by 
bus,  be  familiar  with  the  route  the  bus  follows. 

If  possible,  secure  a  map  of  the  route  and  have 
it  available  for  classroom  use.  If  the  map  is 
small,  enlarge  it  by  using  an  opaque  projector. 
Introduce  the  unit  by  means  of  pictures,  con¬ 
versation,  or  a  story. 

Discussion  and  study.  Create  an  interest  in 
the  bus  unit  by  asking  the  children  to  tell  of  bus 
trips  they  have  taken  with  their  families.  Suggest 
that  they  tell  where  they  went,  what  they  did, 
what  they  liked,  and  what  they  did  not  like  about 
the  bus  trip. 
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Following  the  discussion,  call  attention  to  the 
picture  on  page  86.  Allow  time  for  the  children 
to  discuss  the  details  in  the  picture.  Some  chil¬ 
dren  may  wish  to  tell  of  visits  they  have  made 
to  rural  areas. 

Ask:  Have  you  ever  seen  or  been  in  a  bus  like 
the  one  in  the  picture?  What  kind  of  a  bus  does 
the  picture  show?  Why  are  such  buses  needed? 
Where  are  they  used? 

Let  the  children  read  the  text  on  page  87  to 
find  answers  to  such  questions  as:  Why  is  a 
school  bus  painted  a  bright  color?  What  is  meant 
by  having  a  regular  time  to  come  and  go?  Why 
does  the  driver  try  to  be  on  time?  Where  are 
some  of  the  places  the  bus  stops?  Further  stim¬ 
ulate  the  children’s  thinking  by  asking:  Why 
must  the  children  be  on  time  at  the  regular  stop¬ 
ping  places?  Why  does  the  bus  not  stop  at  every 
house? 

Explain  to  the  children  that  the  public  school 
bus  is  usually  owned  by  the  school  district;  that 
the  school  district  pays  the  driver  and  pays  for 
operating  the  bus  from  tax  money. 

Map  concept  development.  Let  the  children 
look  at  the  map  on  pages  26  and  27  to  see  again 
the  location  of  the  farms,  the  village  school,  and 
other  items  on  page  27.  Let  them  find  a  cross¬ 
road,  a  highway,  a  lane. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Ask  the  children  to  tell  what  they  would 
like  to  know  about  buses.  List  their  questions  on 


the  chalk  board  or  on  a  chart,  and  during  the 
study  of  this  unit  help  the  children  to  plan  ac¬ 
tivities  that  will  enable  them  to  find  answers  to 
the  questions. 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  and  let  these 
groups  make  a  wall  frieze,  showing  the  places 
and  buildings  the  school  bus  passes  from  the  time 
it  leaves  school  until  all  children  are  home 
again.  Each  group  may  be  responsible  for  one  or 
more  parts  of  the  journey.  The  children  may 
make  labels  for  the  various  parts  of  the  picture. 

3.  If  a  big  map  of  Beaver  City  has  been  made, 
some  children  who  are  interested  may  draw  or 
cut  out  pictures  to  show  what  activities  may  be 
going  on  at  the  farms.  A  picture  of  one  activity 
for  each  farm  may  be  located  beside  the  map. 
Connect  the  pictures  to  the  farms  with  lines. 

4.  Teach  the  song,  “The  Bus,”  in  Singing  on 
Our  Way  (Our  Singing  World  Series). 

5.  Read  these  books  to  the  class. 

Andy  and  the  School  Bus ,  by  Jerrold  Beim 
The  Bingity-Bangity  School  Bus,  by  Fleur 
Conkling 

Evaluation 

Do  all  the  children  co-operate  in  group  activ¬ 
ities?  Does  each  child  want  to  do  his  share  dur¬ 
ing  the  conversation  periods  and  during  the  work 
periods?  Are  there  still  a  few  who  withdraw  and 
prefer  to  work  alone?  If  so,  plan  ways  to  help 
each  child  realize  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
group  and  as  such  has  a  definite  responsibility 
to  the  group. 
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The  Driver  of  the  School  Bus 


The  driver  of  the  school  bus  is  a  good  driver. 

He  knows  the  traffic  signs. 

He  obeys  them. 

He  drives  carefully. 

The  bus  driver  takes  care  of  the  bus. 

It  is  always  ready  to  go. 

The  driver  is  paid  to  drive  the  bus. 

He  uses  the  money  for  himself  and  for  his  family. 

The  bus  driver  likes  the  children. 

He  knows  their  names  and  where  they  live. 

He  does  his  best  to  get  the  children  to 
school  on  time. 

How  can  the  children  help  him? 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  The  bus  driver  is  a  person  who  works  at  a 
job  just  as  fathers  do. 

2.  It  takes  skill  to  be  a  good  bus  driver. 

3.  The  bus  driver  must  know  what  to  do  in 
case  of  an  emergency. 

4.  The  bus  driver  has  a  right  to  expect  us  to 
be  on  time  at  the  bus  stops. 

5.  There  are  things  we  can  do  to  help  the 
bus  driver. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Finding  information 

3.  Organizing 
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Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  An  important  part  of 
social  studies  work  is  in  helping  children  to  de¬ 
velop  good  techniques  for  securing  information. 
One  way  is  to  listen  to  experienced  persons.  Help 
the  children  to  learn  these  techniques : 

1.  listening  attentively 

2.  formulating  good  questions  to  ask  a  speaker 

3.  receiving  a  speaker 

4.  thanking  a  speaker 

If  a  school-bus  driver  is  invited  to  speak  to  the 
children,  advise  him  in  advance  what  questions 
the  children  have  planned  and  what  topics  will 
be  of  the  most  interest  to  them.  Plan  with  the 
speaker  what  length  of  time  will  be  best  for  the 
talk,  and  anything  else  to  make  the  experience 
satisfying  for  both  speaker  and  audience. 
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Some  school-bus  drivers  are  women.  If  the  chil¬ 
dren  ride  with  women  drivers,  the  lesson  should 
be  geared  to  that  situation. 

Discussion  and  study.  The  main  emphasis  in 
this  lesson  is  upon  the  bus  driver  and  his  work. 
Ask  the  children  to  tell  what  they  know  about 
the  work  the  bus  driver  does. 

Suggest  that  the  children  study  and  discuss  the 
pictures  on  page  89.  Then  let  them  read  the  text 
on  page  88  to  see  how  many  things  they  can 
find  out  about  the  driver  and  his  work. 

Stimulate  the  children’s  thinking  by  asking 
such  questions  as:  What  does  a  driver  need  to 
know  about  a  bus?  What  things  must  he  do  to 
get  his  bus  ready  for  the  trip?  Why  must  he  know 
and  observe  safety  rules?  Why  is  it  important 
that  the  school-bus  driver  know  the  names  of  all 
his  riders?  Why  does  the  driver  try  to  be  on  time? 

Let  the  children  read  aloud  and  answer  the 
question  at  the  bottom  of  page  88.  Help  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  bring  out  such  points  as  being  on  time, 
being  courteous,  looking  after  one’s  belongings, 
and  other  points.  List  the  children’s  answers  on 
the  chalk  board  and  let  the  class  discuss  each  one. 

Help  the  children  to  understand  that  the 
school-bus  driver  is  an  important  person.  Parents 
and  teachers  depend  upon  his  skill  and  knowl¬ 
edge  to  take  children  safely  to  and  from 
school.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  the  driver  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  children  who  ride  with  him  and 
that  he  does  what  is  best  to  take  care  of  them. 


Extended  experiences 

1.  If  possible  invite  a  school-bus  driver  to  talk 
with  the  children  about  the  work.  Let  the  chil¬ 
dren  make  and  carry  out  the  plans  for  inviting 
the  speaker  and  making  the  introduction. 

2.  If  a  bus  driver  is  to  speak  to  the  class,  help 
the  children  to  formulate  questions  they  want  to 
ask  about  the  bus,  the  bus  driver’s  work,  and  ways 
they  can  help  him.  List  these  questions  on  a 
chart.  The  questions  may  also  be  used  as  a  guide 
in  the  study  on  busses.  A  check  mark  may  be 
put  by  each  question  as  answers  are  found  and 
discussed. 

3.  Let  the  children  choose  a  committee  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  bus  driver  thanking  him  for  his 
talk.  This  letter  may  be  a  co-operative  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  entire  class  if  so  desired. 

4.  Read  these  books  to  the  class. 

The  Bus  Driver,  by  Paul  Witty 

The  School  Bus  Picnic,  by  Aaron  Fine 

5.  Show  the  film,  The  Bus  Driver. 

Evaluation 

How  skillful  are  the  children  in  making  and 
carrying  out  plans?  Do  all  the  children  partici¬ 
pate?  Do  they  work  together  harmoniously? 
What  are  their  strong  points  in  planning?  their 
weak  points?  Talk  over  these  problems  with  the 
children  and  work  out  with  them  ways  to  improve 
skills  that  need  strengthening. 
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Helping  the  Bus  Driver 

Bill  and  Ruth  live  on  a  side  road. 

Their  house  is  over  the  hill. 

Their  mother  brings  them  to  meet  the  bus. 

The  bus  stops  where  the  side  road  crosses 
the  highway. 

This  place  is  a  crossroads. 

The  children  will  meet  their  mother  here  after  school. 


Dick  lives  on  Plum  Tree  Lane. 

He  does  not  have  far  to  go  to  meet  the  bus. 
Only  two  families  live  on  this  lane. 

A  lane  is  a  short  road  that  leads  to  another  road. 
How  can  Dick  help  the  bus  driver? 


The  bus  stops  in  front  of  their  house. 

People  in  cars  see  the  school  bus. 

They  stop  their  cars  when  the  bus  stops. 

The  people  in  the  cars  wait  for  the  children  to  get  off 
or  onto  the  bus. 

They  start  their  cars  after  the  bus  starts. 

The  children  are  careful. 

They  watch  out  for  cars. 

The  people  in  the  cars  are  careful. 

They  watch  out  for  the  children. 


Understandings  to  develop 

1.  It  is  important  to  be  on  time. 

2.  Safety  rules  are  for  the  protection  of 
everyone. 

3.  All  people  should  obey  safety  rules. 

4.  Children  as  well  as  drivers  can  help  to  make 
bus  travel  safe. 

5.  All  roadways  are  not  alike. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Seeing  relationships 

3.  Finding  information 

4.  Expressing  ideas  clearly 

5.  Making  oral  reports 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  If  a  school  bus  serv¬ 
ices  your  area,  secure  accurate  information  re¬ 
garding  the  system  under  which  it  operates  and 
the  traffic  rules  the  driver  must  obey.  Put  this 
information  into  simple  form  on  mimeographed 
sheets  or  on  chart  paper  for  the  class  to  read  and 
to  discuss. 

The  map  on  page  91  relates  to  the  text  on 
pages  90  and  92.  Read  and  discuss  pages  90  and 
92  before  studying  page  91. 

Discussion  and  study.  Allow  time  for  the 
children  to  study  the  pictures.  Help  them  to  read 
the  accompanying  text,  and  lead  them  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  material.  Clarify  the  meaning  of 
such  terms  as  side  road,  crossroads,  lane,  and 
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highway.  Some  children  may  wish  to  read  aloud 
certain  sentences  from  the  text  to  check  an  an¬ 
swer  or  to  prove  a  point.  Let  the  children  refer 
to  the  pictures  on  pages  86,  90,  and  92  to  locate 
a  side  road,  crossroads,  a  lane,  and  a  highway. 
Call  attention  again  to  the  pictures  that  are  on 
these  pages. 

Ask:  Which  children  are  on  time?  Which  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  ready?  Should  the  driver  wait  for 
the  boy  who  is  running  down  the  lane?  What 
will  happen  if  the  boy  on  page  92  leaves  without 
his  lunch?  Whose  job  is  it  to  remember  the  lunch 
pail?  Why  must  cars  stop  when  the  bus  stops? 

The  problem  of  bus  safety  is  of  major  impor¬ 
tance,  especially  in  areas  where  children  travel 
to  school  by  bus.  Help  the  children  to  understand 
the  part  they  play  in  this  safety  program. 

Stimulate  their  thinking  by  asking:  How  do 
busses  signal?  Who  makes  the  safety  laws?  Why 
are  such  laws  needed?  What  may  happen  when 
cars  or  people  do  not  obey  safety  rules?  What 
safety  rules  can  children  observe  when  getting 
off  or  onto  a  bus  or  when  waiting  for  the  bus? 

Bring  out  the  fact  that  children  as  well  as 
drivers  can  help  make  bus  travel  safe. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Let  the  children  who  wish  to  do  so  make 
talks  on  such  topics  as: 

The  Day  I  Almost  Missed  the  Bus 
How  I  Helped  the  Bus  Driver 
How  the  Bus  Driver  Helped  Me 
The  Late  Bus 

If  possible,  record  these  talks  and  play  them  back 
to  the  children. 

2.  Ask  the  children  to  watch  for  safety  rules 
that  the  bus  driver  observes  and  let  them  report 
what  they  learn  to  the  class.  Ask  also  that  they 


watch  for  the  safety  rules  that  the  children  follow 
as  they  travel  to  and  from  school  on  the  bus. 

3.  On  the  library  table  place  a  number  of  easy 
supplementary  readers  that  have  bus  stories  in 
them.  Suggest  that  the  children  find  bus  stories 
in  these  books.  Some  of  the  more  advanced  read¬ 
ers  may  wish  to  read  the  stories  to  the  class. 

4.  If  the  big  map  has  been  made,  let  the  chil¬ 
dren  show  on  it,  in  color,  the  route  of  the  school 
bus,  using  arrows  to  show  the  directions  the  bus 
is  going. 

5.  Suggest  that  a  committee  of  children  draw 
a  map  showing  several  streets.  Let  them  draw  the 
map  on  large  paper  or  on  the  schoolroom  floor. 
The  area  can  be  an  imaginary  one  or  one  near 
the  school.  Have  the  children  erect  name  posts 
for  the  streets  and  set  up  small  boxes  or  blocks 
for  buildings.  Place  a  small  toy  bus  on  one  of  the 
streets.  Ask  the  children  to  move  the  bus  along 
the  route  the  bus  would  take  to  get  from  that 
point  to  one  other  street  on  the  map.  As  the  chil¬ 
dren  move  the  bus  along  the  streets,  discuss  the 
route  it  takes,  mentioning  left  and  right  turns, 
the  directions  the  bus  goes,  the  intersections  that 
are  crossed,  and  so  on. 

Let  the  children  play  a  game  pretending  they 
are  taking  a  trip  on  the  bus.  They  may  take 
turns  placing  the  bus  on  the  map,  stating 
where  they  wish  to  go  and  tracing  the  route  they 
would  take  to  get  there. 

Evaluation 

Do  you  see  steady  improvement  on  the  part  of 
the  children  in  their  ability  to  get  ideas  and  in¬ 
formation  from  printed  materials?  Can  they  see 
relationship  between  the  ideas  pictured  and  ac¬ 
tual  situations? 

What  skills  need  to  be  strengthened  that 
would  make  them  more  independent? 
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Procedure 


Find  the  map  key. 

What  does  each  symbol  in  the  key  stand  for? 

Find  each  symbol  on  the  map. 

Find  the  route  of  the  school  bus. 

Where  does  the  school  bus  start? 

Where  does  the  school  bus  stop  to  pick  up  children? 


Understandings  to  develop 

1.  A  map  tells  a  story. 

2.  A  map  tells  directions. 

3.  A  map  shows  an  area. 

4.  Symbols  stand  for  something  in  the  area 
shown  on  the  map. 

5.  A  key  tells  what  the  symbols  stand  for. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Recognizing  directions  on  a  map 

2.  Seeing  relationships  on  a  map 

3.  Using  map  vocabulary 

4.  Interpreting  symbols  on  a  map 


Notes  to  the  teacher.  The  locale  of  the  map 
on  page  91  is  identical  to  the  locale  of  the  area 
mapped  on  page  27.  Note  that  new  symbols  are 
introduced  and  that  a  key  is  given. 

Note  also  that  the  places  where  the  bus  stops 
correspond  to  the  stops  mentioned  and  pictured 
on  pages  90  and  92.  The  map  tells  the  same 
story  as  the  text  on  these  pages. 

On  the  maps  on  pages  91  and  96,  the  word 
and  picture  symbols  are  replaced  by  more  ab¬ 
stract  symbols.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the  church, 
school,  railroad,  bridge,  buildings,  and  airport, 
are  the  symbols  used  on  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  maps  produced  by  the  national  govern¬ 
ment.  They  are  simple  and  easily  understood. 
Introduced  now,  they  will  be  familiar  later  when 
children  need  to  read  more  difficult  maps. 

Some  symbols,  such  as  the  abstract  farm  sym¬ 
bol,  have  been  devised  to  fit  this  map  situation.  It 
shows  how  abstract  symbols  can  be  evolved  to 
meet  a  particular  need.  The  children  will  similar¬ 
ly  devise  abstract  symbols  for  many  things  that 
they  wish  to  show  on  the  maps  they  make.  The 
symbol  for  eating  places,  used  on  pages  160  and 
161,  is  another  devised  abstract  symbol,  made  by 
adapting  a  building  symbol  to  fit  a  purpose. 

Abstract  symbols  used  on  pages  91,  96  and  160 
and  161,  and  which  replace  the  picture  symbols 
on  the  map  on  pages  26  and  27,  should  be  noted. 
Given  sufficient  practice  in  associating  word  and 
picture  symbols  with  their  own  experiences,  chil¬ 
dren  should  have  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
step  into  the  use  of  abstract  symbols. 

Map  concept  development.  Since  the  map 
on  this  page  shows  the  same  locale  as  is  shown 
on  page  27,  the  children  will  readily  recognize 
the  similarities,  especially  if  they  have  been  doing 
the  map  exercises  suggested  in  this  Guidebook. 

The  map  on  page  91  substitutes  symbols  for 
previous  pictures  and  introduces  the  map  key. 
Some  children  may  be  able  to  read  the  map  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  key.  Allow  ample  time  for 
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the  children  to  study  the  map.  If  some  children 
are  slow  to  orient  themselves,  ask  them  to  turn 
to  page  27.  Help  them  to  see  the  relationship 
between  the  two  maps.  Have  them  point  out  the 
various  farms,  the  church,  the  schools,  the  river, 
and  highways.  Relate  the  pictured  items  to  the 
symbols.  Stress  the  point  that  a  symbol  stands  for 
something,  if  this  understanding  is  not  clear  to 
all  the  children. 

Let  the  children  read  the  text  on  page  91.  Let 
each  child  trace  with  a  finger  the  route  of  the 
school  bus  and  listen  while  one  child  tells  the 
story  of  what  the  bus  passes.  Let  the  children 
make  corrections,  if  any  are  necessary,  when  the 
story  is  finished. 

Help  the  children  to  develop  skill  in  other  map¬ 
reading  abilities  by  asking  questions  that  deal 
with  relationships  of  objects  and  with  the  direc¬ 


tions,  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  Discuss  or  re¬ 
view  terms  such  as  crossroads,  symbol,  and  lane. 

Extended  experiences 

If  the  big  map  has  been  made,  let  the  children 
make  symbols  (those  shown  on  page  91)  for  the 
farms,  schools,  church,  and  other  buildings 
shown.  Place  these  symbols  over  the  pictures  on 
the  map.  Begin  a  key  for  the  big  map. 

Evaluation 

Do  the  children  understand  the  purpose  of  a 
map  symbol?  of  a  key?  Are  they  becoming  adept 
at  reading  directions  on  a  map?  Can  they  orient 
maps  that  they  make  with  the  area  mapped?  Are 
they  gaining  skill  in  finding  directions? 
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A  Bus  Trip 


This  school  bus  takes  children  on  trips. 

The  children  in  the  second  grade  of  Brant 
School  are  going  to  the  fire  station. 

The  children  and  their  teacher  planned  the  trip. 
They  planned  what  they  wanted  to  see  and 
when  they  would  go. 

They  let  the  firemen  know  when  they  were  coming. 


Each  child  asked  his  mother  to  write  a  note 
to  the  teacher. 

The  note  said  that  he  could  go  on  the  trip. 
The  bus  driver  was  asked  to  come  to  school 
at  a  certain  time  on  the  day  of  the  trip. 


Today  is  the  day  for  the  trip. 

The  bus  driver  is  ready. 

The  children  are  ready. 

The  firemen  are  ready. 

While  the  children  are  at  the  fire  station, 
the  bus  driver  will  wait  for  them. 

He  will  visit  with  the  firemen. 

He  will  bring  the  children  back  to  the  school 
when  they  are  ready. 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  It  is  fun  to  go  on  a  school-bus  trip. 

2.  Plans  must  be  made  ahead  of  time  for  the 
use  of  the  school  bus. 

3.  The  driver  must  know  where  the  children 
want  to  go  and  how  long  they  plan  to  stay. 

4.  The  entire  class  usually  goes  on  the  bus  trip. 
It  is  part  of  the  school  day. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Planning 

3.  Establishing  and  using  standards  in  evalu¬ 
ating  individual  or  group  accomplishment 

4.  Discussing  information 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Whenever  a  school 
trip  is  planned,  make  adequate  preparations  in 
advance  with  the  person  in  charge  of  the  place 
to  be  visited.  Let  him  know  when  the  class  will 
arrive.  Find  out  from  him  what  there  is  to  be 
seen,  how  long  the  class  may  stay,  who  will  serve 
as  a  guide,  and  who  will  answer  the  children’s 
questions.  Have  well  in  mind  the  aims  of  the 
trip  and  what  you  hope  it  will  accomplish.  Be 
sure  that  the  children  understand  the  purpose  of 
the  trip. 

Make  certain  that  permission  from  school  au¬ 
thorities  and  parents  is  secured  in  the  early  stages 
of  planning. 

Provide  materials  for  making  picture  stories 
suggested  in  “Extended  experiences.” 
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Discussion  and  study.  If  some  children  have 
had  an  experience  of  taking  a  bus  trip  with  their 
class,  they  may  wish  to  tell  why  they  went,  where 
they  went,  and  what  they  saw. 

Call  attention  to  the  pictures  on  pages  93  and 
94.  Let  the  children  tell  what  they  think  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  pictures.  Suggest  that  the  children 
read  the  text  on  pages  93  and  94  to  find  the 
answers  to  such  questions  as:  Where  are  the  chil¬ 
dren  going?  How  did  the  driver  know  when  to 
come  for  the  children?  What  things  did  the  chil¬ 
dren  do  to  get  ready  for  the  trip?  What  will  the 
bus  driver  do  while  the  children  are  at  the  fire 
station?  How  will  the  children  get  back  to 
school  ? 

Discuss  answers  to  these  questions.  Read  parts 
of  the  text  aloud  if  it  is  necessary  to  clarify  the 
discussion. 

Further  direct  the  children’s  thinking  by  ask¬ 
ing:  Who  decides  where  a  class  will  go  on  a 
trip?  Why  is  it  necessary  to  plan  the  trip  care¬ 
fully?  What  are  some  things  the  children  can  do 
to  make  the  trip  pleasant?  How  does  the  bus 
driver  help  the  children  to  have  a  good  trip? 

Explain  to  the  children  that  when  they  go  on 
a  school-bus  trip,  both  the  bus  driver  and  the 
teacher  are  in  charge  of  the  class.  Help  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  understand  that  the  bus  trip  is  a  part  of 
the  regular  school  day;  that  the  children  go  on 
such  a  trip  not  only  to  have  a  good  time  but  to 
learn  things  that  will  be  of  help  to  them. 

Map  concept  development.  Show  the  chil¬ 
dren  an  official  map  of  the  school  area  or  of  the 
town  in  which  they  live  if  you  can  obtain  a  sim¬ 
ple  one  that  does  not  involve  concepts  beyond 
those  the  children  have  already  learned.  School 
departments  or  city  or  county  officials  will  usually 
furnish  such  maps.  Discuss  the  map  with  the 
children.  If  the  map  is  simple  enough,  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  be  able  to  locate  well-known  points  of 
interest  on  it. 


Extended  experiences 

1.  If  a  trip  on  the  school  bus  is  possible,  help 
the  children  to  plan  the  trip.  Committees  of  chil¬ 
dren  may  take  care  of  such  matters  as: 

a )  planning  where  to  go 

b)  making  the  necessary  arrangements 

c)  planning  what  the  group  wants  to  find 
out 

d)  assigning  definite  responsibilities  to  in¬ 
dividual  children  or  groups  of  children 

2.  Let  the  children  discuss  standards  of  behav¬ 
ior  that  should  be  followed  by  everyone  on  the 
bus  trip.  List  on  a  chart  those  standards  to  which 
the  children  agree  and  use  them  as  an  evaluation 
instrument  following  the  trip. 

3.  Following  a  bus  trip,  let  those  children  who 
wish  to  do  so  make  pictures  of  various  phases 
of  the  trip.  Show  and  discuss  these  pictures.  Some 
children  may  write  short  stories  to  accompany 
the  pictures.  Bind  the  pictures  and  stories  in 
booklet  form  and  place  them  on  the  library  table 
for  all  to  enjoy. 

4.  Suggest  that  the  children  browse  through 
the  library  books  and  bring  to  class  any  maps 
that  they  can  find  in  the  books.  Let  the  children 
tell  what  they  can  about  these  maps. 

5.  If  the  big  map  has  been  made,  let  the  chil¬ 
dren  trace  on  it  the  route  of  an  imaginary  bus 
trip  from  the  school  to  the  fire  station,  using 
arrows  to  show  the  direction  the  bus  goes  to  the 
fire  station. 

Evaluation 

The  chart  of  standards  established  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  this  lesson  makes  a  good  evaluation  in¬ 
strument  and  may  be  used  from  time  to  time  as 
the  need  arises.  Help  each  child  to  evaluate  his 
own  performance  as  related  to  the  items  on  the 
chart.  The  performance  of  the  group  as  a  whole 
can  also  be  evaluated  by  the  use  of  this  chart. 
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The  city  bus  goes  along  the  city  streets. 

It  follows  a  regular  route. 

It  makes  many  stops  along  the  route  to  pick 
up  people. 

The  driver  tries  to  be  on  time. 

Many  people  ride  the  city  bus. 

Some  ride  it  to  and  from  work. 

Others  ride  it  to  the  stores,  to  the  park, 
or  to  the  library. 

Some  children  ride  the  city  bus  to  school. 

95 


People  pay  to  ride  on  the  city  bus. 

The  money  they  pay  is  called  a  fare. 

People  pay  the  fare  as  they  get  onto  the  bus. 

They  put  the  fare  into  the  box. 

If  someone  does  not  have  the  right  fare,  the 
bus  driver  makes  change  for  him. 

The  people  who  ride  a  bus  are  called  passengers. 

Passengers  must  be  ready  to  get  on  or  off  when 
the  bus  stops. 

Sometimes  they  ring  a  buzzer  to  let  the  driver 
know  that  they  want  to  get  off. 


Understandings  to  develop 

1.  All  buses  are  not  alike. 

2.  Many  people  depend  upon  buses  to  take 
them  places. 

3.  People  must  pay  to  ride  buses. 

4.  Some  buses  are  owned  by  the  city;  others 
are  owned  by  bus  companies. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Organizing 

3.  Expressing  ideas  clearly 

4.  Interpreting  ideas  in  making  an  exhibit 

5.  Applying  observations  to  other  situations 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  If  some  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  come  to  school  on  city  buses,  be  familiar 
with  the  route  these  children  travel  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  the  city  or  school  district  makes  for  such 
transportation.  Some  cities  issue  monthly  tickets 
at  reduced  rates  for  children.  In  other  cities,  such 
tickets  are  issued  through  the  school  office. 
The  map  on  page  96  relates  to  the  text  on  pages 
95  and  97.  Read  and  discuss  pages  95  and  97 
before  studying  page  96. 

Discussion  and  study.  Encourage  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  contribute  information  they  have  about 
city  buses,  and  let  them  tell  of  their  experiences 
on  such  buses.  Suggest  that  they  study  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  page  95  and  read  the  accompanying  text 
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to  find  out  where  a  city  bus  goes  and  who  rides 
on  it.  Review  the  meaning  of  following  a  regular 
route.  Let  the  children  discuss  reasons  why  the 
driver  must  be  on  time  at  the  various  bus  stops. 

Ask  the  children  to  study  the  pictures  on  page 
97  and  tell  what  is  happening  in  each  one.  Make 
clear  the  meaning  of  the  words  fare,  change,  and 
buzzer  as  the  pictures  are  being  discussed.  Let 
the  children  read  to  find  what  is  meant  by  a  fare. 

Ask  what  happens  if  the  person  does  not  have 
the  right  fare?  What  are  the  people  who  ride 
buses  called?  Why  must  people  pay  a  fare  to 
ride  a  bus?  What  are  the  responsibilities  of  the 
bus  drivers?  What  are  the  responsibilities  of  per¬ 
sons  who  ride  the  bus? 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Suggest  that  the  children  make  a  collection 
of  pictures  of  all  kinds  of  buses.  Help  them  to 
label  the  pictures  and  to  arrange  them  on  the 
bulletin  board.  Use  this  bulletin-board  material 
as  a  topic  for  class  discussion. 


2.  Encourage  children  who  have  taken  trips 
on  buses  to  tell  about  something  interesting  or 
special  that  happened  on  the  trip.  Record  these 
talks  and  read  them  to  the  class.  If  these  stories 
are  simply  written,  they  may  be  made  into  book¬ 
let  form  and  placed  on  the  library  table  or  used 
for  supplementary  reading. 

3.  Read  this  story  to  the  children. 

“The  Bus  Ride,”  by  Rhoda  W.  Bacmeister 
from  Read-to-Me  Storybook 

Evaluation 

What  seems  to  be  the  children’s  attitudes 
toward  their  work  as  they  carry  out  the  various 
activities  connected  with  this  unit?  Are  the  chil¬ 
dren  interested  in  what  they  are  doing?  What 
types  of  activities  appeal  to  them  most?  Under 
what  conditions  do  they  work  best?  Capitalize 
upon  those  situations  that  have  reality  for  the 
children.  Such  activities  will  give  maximum 
learning  and  at  the  same  time  will  develop  de¬ 
sired  social  skills. 
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Procedure 


Find  the  route  of  the  city  bus. 

Does  the  city  bus  pass  a  church? 

Could  children  ride  the  city  bus  to  school? 

j  i 


Understandings  to  develop 

1.  A  map  tells  a  story. 

2.  The  story  can  be  read  if  we  know  how  to 
read  it. 

3.  A  map  shows  an  area. 

4.  Symbols  on  a  map  stand  for  things  in  the 
area  shown  by  the  map. 

5.  A  key  tells  what  the  symbols  stand  for. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Recognizing  directions  on  a  map 

2.  Seeing  relationships  on  a  map 

3.  Using  map  vocabulary 

4.  Interpreting  symbols  on  a  map 

5.  Using  a  map  key 

6.  Reading  a  map  story 


Notes  to  the  teacher.  The  locale  of  the  map 
on  page  96  is  identical  to  the  locale  of  the  map 
found  on  page  26. 

Note  that  some  of  the  symbols  used  in  the  key 
on  page  91  are  used  on  this  map  and  that  some 
new  ones  are  added. 

Map  concept  development.  Let  the  children 
turn  to  page  26  and  compare  the  map  on  that 
page  with  the  one  on  page  96,  pointing  out  sim¬ 
ilar  features. 

Help  the  children  to  associate  the  symbols  on 
page  96  with  the  pictured  objects  on  page  26 
and  with  the  symbols  on  page  91.  They  will  rec¬ 
ognize  the  symbols  for  the  school,  the  church, 
and  the  buildings,  having  used  them  in  studying 
page  91. 

Point  out  the  name  Beaver  City  that  replaces 
the  sign  outside  of  the  city  and  the  park  symbol 
that  has  replaced  the  words  city  park. 

Ask  the  children  to  use  the  map  key  and  to 
name  and  to  locate  on  the  map  the  objects  for 
which  each  symbol  stands.  Which  symbol  in  the 
key  is  not  on  the  map  on  page  96?  (highway 
bridge) 

Have  the  children  find  the  building  symbol  for 
the  public  library,  pictured  on  page  26.  Let  them 
find  the  symbol  for  north  and  check  their  under¬ 
standing  that  north  is  toward  the  top  of  the  map. 
Help  them  to  locate  the  other  directions. 

Let  the  children  read  the  text  on  page  96. 
Ask  a  child  to  trace  the  route  of  the  city  bus 
with  his  finger,  starting  at  the  left-hand  edge  of 
the  map.  Ask  him  to  tell  how  many  blocks,  or 
squares,  the  bus  goes  and  the  direction  in  which 
it  goes  until  it  comes  back  to  the  starting  place 
of  the  route.  Let  the  other  members  of  the  class 
follow  the  route  in  their  books  as  the  narrator 
talks.  They  will  decide  whether  or  not  his  story 
is  correct.  Repeat  this  activity  as  many  times  as 
necessary  to  achieve  understanding  of  the  route, 
the  directions  the  bus  travels,  and  the  symbols 
on  the  map. 
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Extended  experiences 

With  a  colored  pencil  or  crayon,  add  the 
route  of  the  city  bus  to  the  big  map  if  one  has 
been  made.  Let  the  children  make  church  and 
school  symbols,  a  park  symbol  for  the  city  park 
area,  a  building  symbol  for  the  library  and  other 
buildings  for  which  pictures  have  been  placed 
outside  the  map  area.  Let  the  children  place  the 


symbols  on  the  map,  and  let  them  draw  lines 
from  the  symbols  to  the  pictures. 

Evaluation 

Do  the  map  symbols  have  meaning  for  the 
children?  Do  they  see  the  relationship  of  map 
symbols  and  map  key  to  the  objects  and  places 
represented  by  them? 
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The  Sight-Seeing  Bus 

Visitors  in  a  big  city  want  to  see  the  city. 

They  pay  to  ride  in  a  sight-seeing  bus. 

People  who  live  in  the  city  sometimes  ride 
in  this  bus,  too. 

The  sight-seeing  bus  goes  to  many  parts  of 
the  city. 

The  passengers  see  the  city  park,  the  museum, 
the  library,  the  schools,  and  the  churches. 

A  man  in  the  bus  tells  the  passengers  about 
each  place  that  the  bus  passes. 

Sometimes  the  driver  stops  the  bus. 

The  passengers  get  out  and  go  into  a  museum 
or  into  some  other  building. 

The  bus  waits  for  the  passengers. 

It  is  a  special  bus. 

It  does  not  take  on  passengers  along  the  way. 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  All  buses  play  an  important  part  in  the 
lives  of  people. 

2.  All  buses  keep  a  regular  schedule  and  fol¬ 
low  a  regular  route. 

3.  Sight-seeing  buses  do  not  carry  the  same 
passengers  each  day. 

4.  The  cross-country  buses  are  usually  bigger 
than  the  school  buses. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Finding  information 

3.  Organizing 

4.  Observing  in  order  to  draw  conclusions. 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Many  bus  companies 
are  willing  to  give  or  to  loan  pictures  of  buses 
and  posters  showing  the  places  at  which  they 
stop.  Have  some  of  these  on  hand  to  arouse 
interest  in  this  phase  of  the  work.  Secure  post¬ 
card  pictures  of  some  of  the  local  or  nearby 
points  of  interest  that  visitors  usually  wish  to 
see  and  which  can  be  visited  by  bus. 

Discussion  and  study.  Call  attention  to  the 
text  on  page  98.  Clarify  the  meaning  of  the  term 
sight-seeing  bus.  Ask  the  children  to  read  the  text 
to  see  how  many  things  they  can  find  out  about 
this  kind  of  bus.  Allow  time  for  the  children  to 
discuss  the  picture  on  page  99.  Those  who  have 
had  rides  on  sight-seeing  buses  may  wish  to  tell 
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The  Highway  Bus 

The  highway  bus  goes  on  long  trips. 

It  goes  from  city  to  city. 

People  in  one  city  ride  this  bus  to  another  city. 
People  in  the  country  ride  this  bus  to  town. 

Sometimes  passengers  ride  all  day  in  the 
highway  bus. 

If  a  passenger  is  going  to  a  place  faraway, 
he  may  ride  for  several  days  and  nights. 


On  long  trips,  the  highway  bus  stops  to  let 
the  people  off  to  rest  and  to  eat. 
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of  places  they  have  been  and  of  things  they  have 
seen. 

Following  the  discussion,  suggest  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  compare  the  bus  pictured  on  page  99  with 
that  shown  on  page  86.  Ask:  How  are  the  buses 
alike?  How  are  the  buses  different? 

Let  the  children  read  the  text  on  page  98  and 
re-read  the  text  on  page  87  to  find  answers  to 
questions  or  to  clarify  meanings. 

Let  the  children  read  the  text  on  pages  100  and 
101.  Discuss  with  them  the  differences  between 
highway  bus  travel  and  travel  in  a  school  bus  or 
a  city  bus  or  a  sight-seeing  bus.  Let  the  children 
read  aloud  sentences  in  the  text  that  tell  about 
these  differences. 

Map  concept  development.  Let  the  children 
look  at  the  map  on  page  96  to  decide  where  a 


sight-seeing  bus  might  go  in  Beaver  City.  Let  the 
children  take  turns  acting  as  a  guide  on  a  bus. 
Let  them  point  out  the  library,  the  church,  the 
school,  the  bridge,  the  city  park,  the  residential 
area,  the  airport,  and  the  drive  along  the  river. 
Use  map  vocabulary  and  directions  in  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  “sights.” 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Some  children  may  wish  to  arrange  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  their  bus  models.  Suggest  that  each  child 
write  one  or  more  sentences  about  his  kind  of 
bus  to  display  with  his  model.  Allow  time  for 
all  to  study  the  display. 

2.  Place  library  books  or  supplementary  read¬ 
ers  that  contain  stories  and  pictures  of  buses  on 
the  library  table.  Plan  a  class  period  when  those 
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children  who  wish  to  do  so  may  share  with  oth¬ 
ers  materials  they  have  enjoyed. 

3.  Arrange  with  a  local  travel  agency  to  bor¬ 
row  an  exhibit  of  bus  models  and  posters,  featur¬ 
ing  bus  travel.  If  it  is  impossible  to  borrow  such 
an  exhibit,  perhaps  a  committee  of  children 
may  be  sent  to  see  such  an  exhibit  at  the  travel 
agency.  Let  the  committee  report  back  to  the 
class  what  information  they  obtain. 

4.  Let  children  who  wish  to  do  so  bring  post¬ 
cards  showing  places  their  families  and  friends 
have  visited.  The  children  may  make  a  bulletin 
board  display  to  illustrate  and  to  emphasize 
sight-seeing. 

5.  If  the  big  map  has  been  made,  the  children 
may  like  to  draw  or  bring  pictures  of  places  to  be 
seen  from  the  sight-seeing  bus.  Let  the  children 


place  the  pictures  outside  the  map  area  and  in¬ 
dicate  with  symbols  the  positions  on  the  big  map 
where  these  places  might  be  located.  Let  the  chil¬ 
dren  draw  lines  from  the  pictures  to  the  symbols 
on  the  map  and  add  symbols,  if  necessary,  to  the 
map  key. 

Evaluation 

Are  the  children  growing  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  dependence  all  people  have  upon  one  an¬ 
other  for  many  of  the  things  they  do?  Do  the 
children  realize  to  a  greater  extent  how  impor¬ 
tant  it  is  for  people  to  work  together?  Do  they 
recognize  the  fact  that  they  are  members  of  a 
community  and  have  an  important  part  to  play 
in  community  affairs? 
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What  Do  You  Think? 

Look  at  each  picture  story. 

What  are  the  children  saying? 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  there? 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  We  can  learn  to  take  care  of  ourselves  and 
our  belongings  when  we  are  on  a  bus. 

2.  We  can  do  something  to  entertain  ourselves 
on  a  bus. 

3.  We  can  help  to  make  a  bus  journey  pleas¬ 
ant  for  everyone. 

4.  Most  people  are  willing  to  help  us  when 
we  need  help. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Thinking  through  a  situation 

3.  Seeing  relationships 

4.  Taking  part  in  group  activities 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Conduct  the  discuss¬ 
ion  of  pages  102  and  103  in  a  friendly,  informal 
manner  so  that  all  children  will  feel  free  to  of¬ 
fer  opinions  and  to  make  suggestions.  Help  them 
to  understand  that  it  is  natural  for  persons  to 
behave  in  different  ways  when  faced  with  a  sit¬ 
uation.  By  discussing  the  various  ways,  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  be  helped  to  see  that  some  ways  are 
better  than  others. 

The  materials  on  pages  1 02  and  1 03  have 
been  planned  for  purposes  of  review  and  to  aid 
the  children  in  understanding  desirable  habits 
of  behavior  when  traveling  on  buses. 

Discussion  and  study.  Ask  the  children  to 
study  each  of  the  pictures  on  pages  102  and  103. 
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Let  the  children  say  what  they  think  is  happen¬ 
ing,  what  might  happen  next,  and  what  they 
think  should  happen.  Ask  the  children  to  supply 
the  conversation  that  is  missing.  Strive  for  as 
many  suggestions  and  as  great  a  variety  of  ideas 
as  possible.  Accept  all  the  answers  given,  but  en¬ 
courage  the  children  to  think  of  desirable  and 
acceptable  behavior  that  could  result  in  each 
case.  The  children  may  wish  to  relate  these  pic¬ 
ture  stories  to  actual  situations. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Let  the  children  who  wish  to  do  so,  act 
out  the  roles  indicated  in  the  situations  on  pages 
102  and  103.  Let  several  groups  act  out  the  same 
situation,  if  they  wish. 

2.  Reread  the  inquiries  about  buses  and  bus 
travel  the  children  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 


study.  Use  these  questions  as  a  review  device. 
If  any  questions  remain  unanswered,  help  the 
children  to  find  the  answers. 

3.  Read  this  book  to  the  children. 

The  Big  Red  Bus,  by  Ethel  and  Leonard 
Kessler 

4.  Give  a  “bus”  program.  Invite  another  class 
to  hear  what  the  children  learned  and  to  see 
what  they  made  during  the  study  of  the  unit. 

Evaluation 

As  the  children  supplied  conversation  for  the 
picture  stories,  were  changes  in  attitudes  evi¬ 
dent?  Did  all  the  children  seem  free  to  express 
themselves?  Check  back  over  the  understandings 
and  skills  listed  in  the  unit  and  determine  how 
much  the  children  have  learned  as  a  result  of 
the  study. 
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The  Bus  Driver 


The  bus  driver  must  be  on 


house.  He  and  several  other  children  got  out  of 
the  bus.  Jack  said,  “Let’s  run.”  They  . . . 

Story  2.  Susan  was  going  on  the  city  bus  to  visit 
her  grandmother.  She  had  her  fare  in  her  purse. 
Just  as  she  got  on  the  bus,  Susan  dropped  her 
purse.  Everything  in  it  fell  out,  and  Susan  could 
not  find  her  money.  Other  people  were  waiting 
to  get  on  the  bus.  Susan  .  .  . 

Story  3.  Jim  and  Henry  lived  on  a  country  lane. 
They  walked  down  the  lane  to  the  main  road  to 
get  on  the  school  bus  each  morning.  One  morn¬ 
ing  as  they  walked  down  the  lane  they  saw  a 
little  animal  digging  a  hole  by  the  roadside.  They 
were  so  busy  watching  the  animal  they  did  not 
hear  the  school  bus  honk  as  it  came  over  the 
hill.  When  the  boys  looked  up  .  .  . 

Story  4.  The  children  in  the  second  grade  were 
going  on  a  trip  to  the  city  library  in  the  school 
bus.  John  had  never  been  in  the  school  bus.  He 
wanted  to  sit  by  the  driver.  John  .  . . 
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Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  This  page  is  for  fun. 
It  is  a  review  page  with  emphasis  on  the  bus 
driver  and  his  work. 


Extended  experiences 

1.  Let  those  children  who  wish  to  do  so  begin 
stories  for  the  class  to  discuss  and  finish. 

2.  Some  of  the  children  may  enjoy  making  re¬ 
bus  stories  about  bus  passengers. 

3.  Let  children  who  wish  to  do  so  dramatize 
the  situations  suggested  by  the  unfinished  stories. 
Let  groups  work  out  the  endings  as  they  see  fit. 


Discussion  and  study.  Let  the  children  first 
read  this  page  silently.  Then  they  may  take  turns 
reading  a  line  at  a  time,  or  one  child  may  read 
the  words  and  the  class  tell  what  words  the  pic¬ 
tures  stand  for. 

Read  the  following  unfinished  stories  to  the 
children,  and  let  them  discuss  and  finish  them. 

Story  1.  Jack  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  home.  It  was 
his  birthday,  and  he  was  having  a  party.  He 
wished  the  school  bus  would  go  faster.  At  last 
it  came  to  the  corner  across  the  road  from  Jack’s 


Evaluation 

Studying  this  unit  should  help  the  children 
make  some  progress  toward 

1.  responsibility  for  their  own  safety; 

2.  co-operation  with  bus  drivers; 

3.  concern  for  others  in  being  courteous, 
prompt,  and  considerate  of  other  persons; 

4.  recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  per¬ 
sons  in  traveling  even  a  short  distance; 

5.  appreciation  of  the  workers  who  help  make 
travel  easy. 


Ill 
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The  Bus  Station 

People  who  travel  on  a  bus  buy  their  tickets 
in  the  bus  station. 

They  wait  at  the  station  for  their  bus  to  come. 
Some  people  wait  with  friends  who  are  going  away. 
Others  wait  for  friends  who  are  coming  on  the  bus. 

Many  buses  stop  at  the  bus  station. 

Buses  that  stop  here  go  from  city  to  city. 

They  do  not  stop  at  street  corners  to  take 
on  passengers  as  city  buses  do. 

Each  bus  follows-  a  route. 

It  goes  a  certain  way. 

It  goes  to  some  places  and  not  to  others. 

Some  buses  make  short  trips  and  stop  often 
along  the  way. 

They  are  local  buses. 

Some  buses  make  long  trips  and  stop  only  a 
few  times. 

They  are  express  buses. 

Buses  come  and  go  on  time. 

Passengers  must  be  at  the  station  on  time. 

The  bus  does  not  wait  for  passengers. 


Stations  and  Airports 


Procedure 


Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Many  towns  have  bus  stations. 

2.  Some  stations  are  large;  some  are  small. 

3.  Some  bus  stations  provide  many  conven¬ 
iences  for  the  people  who  come  there. 

4.  Many  people  travel  by  bus. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Knowing  where  and  how  to  get  information 

3.  Finding  information 

4.  Organizing 


Notes  to  the  teacher.  Visit  the  bus  stations 
that  serve  your  community  and  secure  accurate 
information  regarding  the  activities  that  go  on 
there.  Collect  pictures  of  travel  folders  and  tra¬ 
vel  pictures  for  classroom  use.  Study  the  text 
and  this  Teacher’s  Edition  for  ideas  to  be 
developed  in  this  unit. 

Discussion  and  study.  Review  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  the  big  ideas  they  learned  in  studying  the 
unit  on  buses.  Review  the  meaning  of  the  words 
passenger,  ticket,  pay,  buy,  and  fare.  Write  the 
words  stations  and  airports  on  the  chalk  board 
and  let  the  children  discuss  the  meaning  of  the 
terms.  Call  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  106 
and  allow  time  for  the  children  to  discuss  what 
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they  see  there.  Let  them  compare  the  station 
pictured  with  some  they  have  visited. 

Let  the  children  read  the  text  on  page  107 
to  find  answers  to  these  questions:  Why  do  peo¬ 
ple  go  to  a  bus  station?  What  is  meant  by  a  bus 
route ?  by  local  buses ?  by  express  buses ? 

Stimulate  the  children’s  thinking  by  asking 
such  questions  as:  Why  do  people  travel  by  bus? 
Why  are  bus  stations  needed?  What  can  people 
do  in  the  bus  station  while  waiting  for  the  bus? 
Why  do  buses  keep  a  regular  schedule?  Why 
must  people  who  ride  buses  be  at  the  station 
on  time?  Which  of  the  buses  that  you  studied 
about  in  the  bus  unit  were  like  those  described 
on  page  107? 

Map  concept  development.  Let  the  children 
turn  to  the  map  on  page  96  and  discuss  a  suitable 
location  for  a  bus  station.  Use  map  vocabulary 
and  directions  in  discussing  the  location. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Start  a  travel  book  about  buses,  trains, 
and  airplanes.  Organize  the  class  into  commit¬ 
tees  to  care  for  such  jobs  as  collecting  and  se¬ 
lecting  pictures  and  making  the  book. 


2.  Help  a  committee  of  children  to  arrange  a 
bulletin-board  display  of  travel  pictures. 

3.  Keep  a  list  of  questions  that  the  children 
ask  about  stations.  Record  the  questions  on  a 
chart  and  use  them  as  a  study  guide. 

4.  If  possible,  plan  with  the  children  to  visit 
a  bus  station.  If  the  visit  can  be  made,  let  the 
children  make  reports  about  the  trip  and  the 
things  they  saw  at  the  station. 

5.  If  the  big  map  has  been  made,  let  the  chil¬ 
dren  put  a  building  symbol  for  the  bus  station 
on  the  big  map.  Let  the  children  select  a  pic¬ 
ture  showing  a  bus  station  for  the  area  outside 
the  map.  Then  connect  the  picture  and  the  sym¬ 
bol  with  a  line. 

6.  Teach  the  song,  “The  Bus,”  from  Singing 
on  Our  Way  (Our  Singing  World  Series). 

Evaluation 

Do  all  of  the  children  enter  into  group  ac¬ 
tivities  willingly?  Does  each  child  do  his  share 
in  making  contributions  during  both  the  conver¬ 
sation  periods  and  the  work  periods?  Help  each 
child  to  realize  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  group 
and  help  him  learn  to  take  pride  in  doing  his 
share  to  make  group  activities  successful. 


Understandings  to  develop 

1.  There  are  many  important  jobs  to  be  done 
at  a  bus  station. 

2.  People  who  travel  often  need  information. 

3.  It  is  important  to  know  where  and  how  to 
get  information. 

4.  It  is  important  to  look  after  your  luggage. 

5.  A  bus  ticket  should  be  kept  in  a  safe  place 
so  that  it  will  not  be  lost. 

6.  Persons  traveling  by  bus  should  be  at  the 
bus  station  in  plenty  of  time. 


Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Expressing  ideas  clearly 

3.  Finding  information 

4.  Using  information 

5.  Taking  part  in  group  activities 

6.  Seeing  relationships 

7.  Interpreting  ideas  in  demonstrations;  in 
dramatic  play 
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Passengers  show  the  bus  driver  their  tickets 
before  they  get  on  the  bus. 


Passengers  may  take  small  luggage  inside  the  bus. 
The  luggage  is  put  in  the  rack  above  the  seats. 
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The  driver  puts  big  luggage  into  the  bus  through 
a  special  door. 

The  driver  gives  the  passenger  a  luggage  ticket. 

When  all  the  passengers  are  seated,  the  driver 
closes  the  door. 

Then  away  goes  the  bus! 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  If  possible  secure  bus 
tickets  and  luggage  checks  for  the  children  to  ex¬ 
amine.  As  the  children  study  the  services  and 
activities  of  the  bus  station,  help  them  to  grow 
in  their  ability  to  understand  and  to  appreciate 
how  it  is  possible  for  these  many  persons  to  work 
together  effectively.  Help  them  to  see  that  al¬ 
though  these  persons  earn  their  living  helping 
other  persons  to  travel  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other,  the  people  who  are  traveling  help,  too. 

If  a  speaker  is  invited  to  talk  to  the  class,  ad¬ 
vise  him  in  advance  what  questions  the  children 
have  planned  and  what  topics  will  be  of  interest 
to  them.  Plan  with  the  speaker  what  length  of 
time  will  be  best  for  the  talk,  and  anything  else 
to  make  the  experience  satisfying  for  all. 


Discussion  and  study.  Suggest  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  that  they  tell  some  of  the  things  bus  trav¬ 
elers  need  to  know. 

Ask:  How  can  people  who  are  traveling  by 
bus  find  answers  to  their  questions? 

Suggest  that  the  children  study  silently  the 
pictures  and  text  on  page  108  to  find  some  ways 
passengers  get  information  at  the  bus  station. 
What  do  people  do  before  they  get  onto  a  bus? 

Encourage  discussion  and  allow  time  for  the 
children  to  exchange  ideas  and  information  re¬ 
garding  each  of  the  three  pictures.  Clarify  the 
meaning  of  the  words  ticket,  schedule,  destina¬ 
tion,  departs,  arrives,  and  poster  in  discussing 
the  pictures.  If  the  children  need  help  in  pic¬ 
ture  study,  proceed  slowly.  Discuss  one  picture 
at  a  time.  Encourage  the  children  to  contribute 
information  and  to  ask  questions. 
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Some  of  the  children  may  wish  to  read  aloud 
the  sentences  that  accompany  the  pictures. 

Let  the  children  study  the  text  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  on  page  109. 

Ask:  How  do  people  know  when  it  is  time  to 
get  on  their  bus?  How  do  they  know  where  to 
go  to  board  the  bus? 

Discuss  the  pictures  and  clarify  the  meaning 
of  the  words  luggage,  claim,  and  loud-speaker  in 
the  discussion. 

Ask:  How  does  a  bus  passenger  get  his  lug¬ 
gage  when  he  reaches  his  destination? 

Let  the  children  check  to  see  what  things 
shown  in  the  pictures  on  pages  108  and  109  can 
be  found  on  page  106. 

Let  the  children  study  the  pictures  and  text 
on  pages  1 10  and  111. 

To  stimulate  the  discussion,  ask:  What  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  first  picture  on  page  110?  Where 
did  the  passengers  get  the  bus  tickets  that  they 
are  giving  to  the  bus  driver?  What  did  they  do 
with  their  luggage? 

In  the  second  picture,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  what  is  the  man  who  is  standing  up  doing? 
What  is  the  woman  doing? 

Let  the  children  study  the  pictures  on  page 
111.  Ask :  What  is  the  bus  driver  doing  in  the 
first  picture?  What  will  the  passengers  do  with 
the  tickets  that  the  bus  driver  gives  them?  When 
will  the  passengers  get  their  luggage? 

Let  the  children  examine  the  baggage  checks 
that  you  have  secured. 

Ask:  What  is  happening  in  the  second  pic¬ 
ture?  Let  someone  read  the  sentences  that  tell 
what  is  happening. 

Let  the  children  study  the  pictures  on  the 
pages  108  through  111  to  find  examples  of  the 
ways  that  people  co-operate  with  one  another. 
Have  the  text  on  these  pages  read  aloud.  Let 
them  discuss  their  findings. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Divide  the  class  into  groups,  and  suggest 
that  each  group  demonstrate  one  kind  of  work 


done  at  a  bus  station.  Let  the  children  make 
their  own  plans  for  carrying  out  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  evaluating  the  results. 

2.  Invite  a  speaker  to  talk  with  the  children 
about  bus  travel.  The  children  may  prepare 
questions  in  advance  that  they  wish  to  ask  the 
speaker.  Let  them  make  and  carry  out  as  many 
of  the  plans  as  possible  for  issuing  the  invita¬ 
tion,  introducing  the  speaker,  and  thanking  him 
when  he  has  finished. 

After  the  speaker  has  left,  let  the  children  dis¬ 
cuss  what  they  have  learned. 

3.  Suggest  that  a  committee  of  children  visit 
the  school  library  to  ask  the  librarian  for  help 
in  finding  stories  and  poems  about  busses,  trains, 
and  planes.  Let  the  children  on  the  committee 
share  the  stories  and  poems  with  other  members 
of  the  class. 

4.  The  children  may  like  to  work  together  to 
show  the  activity  that  goes  on  in  a  bus  station. 
Let  them  plan  what  activities  they  will  show  and 
who  will  carry  them  on.  The  children  may  wish 
to  choose  someone  who  will  sdl  tickets;  some¬ 
one  to  give  information;  someone  to  announce 
busses  arriving  and  leaving;  someone  to  use  the 
luggage  lockers,  and,  of  course,  someone  to  be 
passengers  and  friends  who  come  to  meet  pas¬ 
sengers  or  to  see  them  off. 

5.  If  possible,  take  the  children  to  a  bus  sta¬ 
tion  at  a  time  when  a  bus  is  arriving.  Let 
them  decide  before  going  what  things  they  will 
look  for.  Let  committees  make  any  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements  that  they  are  capable  of  making. 
Hold  a  discussion  period  following  the  trip  to 
talk  over  what  was  seen. 

6.  Some  of  the  children  may  want  to  draw 
pictures  of  the  trip.  Others  may  like  to  write 
captions  for  the  pictures  or  dictate  a  story  of  the 
trip  or  make  a  tape  recording  to  be  played  back 
for  all  to  enjoy. 

7.  Read  this  book  to  the  children. 

The  Magic  Bus,  by  Maurice  Dolbier. 

8.  Show  again  the  film,  The  Bus  Driver,  and 
let  the  children  discuss  the  bus  station  activities 
shown  in  the  film. 


Evaluation 

Are  the  children  able  to  locate  certain  types 
of  information  without  much  help?  Are  they  be¬ 
coming  more  independent  in  finding  answers  to 
their  own  questions?  What  skills  along  this  line 
need  to  be  strengthened?  Help  the  children  plan 
ways  to  develop  these  skills. 


The  children  might  help  you  to  make  a  short 
list  of  the  ways  to  act  that  are  helpful  in  public 
places,  such  as  be  patient,  be  courteous,  be  kind, 
be  helpful.  Making  such  a  list  will  give  you  in¬ 
sight  into  the  attitudes  that  are  developing.  The 
list  can  be  used  at  other  times  as  a  check  list 
for  the  children’s  evaluation  of  their  own 
actions. 
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The  Railway  Station 

The  people  who  travel  by  train  come  to  the 
railway  station. 

They  buy  their  train  tickets  here. 

They  wait  until  it  is  time  to  get  on  their  train. 
Many  trains  stop  at  this  railway  station. 

They  take  passengers  to  places  nearby  and  to 
places  faraway. 


People  wait  in  the  waiting  room  until  the 
train  comes. 

Some  of  the  people  in  the  waiting  room  have 
come  with  their  friends  who  are  going  away. 

Others  have  come  to  meet  someone. 

Jane  and  her  mother  are  waiting  for  Grandmother 

She  is  coming  on  a  train  that  gets  to  the 
station  at  3  o’clock. 

The  waiting  room  is  full  of  people  waiting 
for  trains  to  come  and  go. 


Understandings  to  develop 

1.  The  size  of  the  station  is  often  determined 
by  the  number  of  trains  that  stop  at  it  each  day. 

2.  It  is  often  tiresome  to  wait  for  a  train  to 
come. 

3.  There  are  things  we  can  do  while  we  wait 
to  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly. 

4.  It  can  be  fun  to  visit  a  railway  station. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Making  comparisons 

3.  Planning 

4.  Expressing  ideas  clearly 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Have  on  hand  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  railway  station  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  Check  through  supplementary  readers 
and  library  books  to  find  stories  and  poems  about 
railway  stations  and  travel.  Plan  a  way  to  use 
these  stories  effectively. 

Discussion  and  study.  Allow  time  for  the 
children  to  study  the  picture  on  pages  112  and 
113.  Ask  them  to  compare  what  the  people  are 
doing  in  this  station  with  what  other  people  are 
doing  in  the  station  shown  on  page  106.  Let 
them  find  ways  the  two  stations  are  alike  and 
ways  they  are  different.  Children  who  have  been 
to  a  railway  station  may  wish  to  tell  what  it  is 
like  and  what  they  did  there.  Let  the  children 
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read  and  discuss  the  text  accompanying  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Let  them  tell  what  they  would  like  to  know 
about  a  railway  station  and  about  the  trains  that 
stop  there.  Add  these  inquiries  to  the  study  list 
already  started. 

Map  concept  development.  Ask  the  children 
to  turn  to  the  map  on  page  96.  Discuss  which 
building  is  likely  to  be  the  railroad  station.  Use 
map  vocabulary  and  directions  to  locate  it. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Let  groups  of  children  who  wish  to  do  so 
dramatize  scenes  that  one  could  witness  in  a 
waiting  room.  Let  the  children  make  their  own 
plans  for  carrying  out  these  dramatizations. 

2.  Some  children  may  wish  to  write  short 
stories  about  such  topics  as 

Fun  I  Had  at  the  Station 
Waiting  for  the  Train  to  Come 
What  I  Saw  at  the  Station 


After  these  stories  have  been  read  to  the  class, 
they  may  be  compiled  in  booklet  form  and  placed 
on  the  library  table  for  all  the  children  in  the 
class  to  read. 

3.  If  a  big  map  has  been  made,  let  the  chil- 
ren  place  the  building  symbol  for  the  railway 
station  on  the  big  map.  Let  the  children  select 
a  picture  of  a  railway  station  for  the  area  out¬ 
side  the  map.  Connect  picture  and  symbol  with 
a  line. 

4.  Read  this  book  to  the  class. 

A  T rip  on  a  T rain,  by  Carla  Greene 

5.  Play  the  record,  Puff  ’n’  T oot. 

Evaluation 

What  growth  have  the  children  made  in  their 
ability  to  make  and  carry  out  plans?  Do  all 
children  have  an  opportunity  to  participate?  Do 
they  work  together  harmoniously?  Plan  ways  to 
help  those  who  fail  to  participate  as  you  would 
like  them  to. 
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The  railway  station  is  a  busy  place  when  a 
train  stops. 

Some  passengers  hurry  to  get  on  the  train. 

Others  hurry  to  get  off. 

Jane  and  her  mother  hurry  to  meet  Grandmother. 

The  porter  is  helping  Grandmother  off  the  train. 
Grandmother  rode  on  the  train  all  night. 

She  rode  in  the  Pullman  car  because  it  has 
beds  in  which  to  sleep. 

The  porter  makes  up  the  beds  at  night. 

In  the  morning  he  makes  them  into  seats. 

In  the  daytime  a  Pullman  car  is  a  place  to  sit. 


Most  of  the  passengers  are  going  into  the  coaches 

The  trainman  is  helping  them  on. 

The  conductor  is  watching  the  time. 

When  all  the  passengers  are  on,  he  gives  a 
signal  to  the  engineer. 

He  boards  the  train,  and  it  leaves  the  station. 

Some  trains  make  short  trips,  and  some  make 
long  ones. 

There  are  local  trains  that  make  many  stops. 

There  are  express  trains  that  make  only  a 
few  stops. 

Trains  run  in  the  daytime  and  at  night. 


Understandings  to  develop 

1 .  A  railway  station  is  a  busy  place. 

2.  Trains  stop  only  long  enough  for  people  to 
get  on  and  off. 

3.  A  train  sometimes  has  several  kinds  of  cars. 

4.  Sometimes  a  train  has  only  one  kind  of  car. 

5.  Train  workers  help  the  passenger  and  keep 
the  train  on  time. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Observing  in  order  to  draw  conclusions 

3.  Making  comparisons 

4.  Seeing  relationships 

5.  Finding  information 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Have  on  hand  as 
many  pictures  as  possible  of  passenger  trains, 
railway  platforms  with  passenger  trains  being 
loaded  and  unloaded,  and  pictures  of  different 
kinds  of  cars:  Pullman,  diner,  club  car,  chair 
car,  and  observation  car.  Use  these  pictures  as 
pages  114  and  115  are  studied.  If  possible  to 
take  the  class  to  a  nearby  railway  station,  find 
out  about  train  schedules  and  the  types  of  trains 
that  stop.  Make  arrangements  with  the  ticket 
agent  or  other  railway  worker  for  the  visit. 

Discussion  and  study.  Write  the  words  por¬ 
ter,  Pullman  car,  dining  car,  diner,  coaches, 
trainman,  conductor,  engineer,  local  trains,  and 
express  trains  on  the  chalk  board.  As  the  picture 
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on  pages  114  and  115  is  discussed,  point  out  the 
words  on  the  chalk  board  and  explain  their 
meaning  as  the  children  connect  them  with  the 
picture.  Review  the  words  local  and  express. 

Ask:  Why  is  the  engineer  not  shown  in  the 
picture?  Which  railway  workers  will  get  on  the 
train  before  it  leaves?  Which  one  will  not  get  on 
the  train?  Which  person  is  Grandmother?  Which 
is  Jane?  Which  is  Jane’s  mother? 

Encourage  the  children  to  discuss  the  picture 
freely,  giving  their  opinions  about  the  people 
on  the  platform. 

Let  the  children  read  the  first  paragraph 
silently  to  be  sure  that  they  agree  on  which  per¬ 
sons  are  Grandmother,  Jane,  and  Jane’s  mother. 

Let  them  read  paragraph  two  to  make  sure  of 
the  person  who  is  helping  Grandmother  and 
which  car  she  rode  in.  Discuss  the  work  of  the 
Pullman  porter. 

Someone  may  read  aloud  the  last  two  sen¬ 
tences  on  page  114  to  make  sure  that  everyone 
understands  the  purpose  of  the  diner. 

Let  the  children  read  silently  page  115  to  find 
out  what  the  conductor  is  doing.  What  will  he 
do  next?  Discuss  local  and  express  trains  as  be¬ 
ing  similar  to  local  and  express  buses. 

Let  the  children  reread  pages  114  and  115 
silently  to  be  sure  that  they  have  clearly  in  mind 
the  information  that  is  given  and  that  they  are 
familiar  with  the  railway  terms  used.  Which  ones 
are  different  from  bus  terms? 


Extended  experiences 

1.  Let  the  children  pretend  they  are  the  per¬ 
sons  in  the  picture  and  let  them  select  a  line  of 
text  to  read.  For  example,  one  child  might  say: 
I  am  grandmother.  “Grandmother  rode  on  the 
train  all  night.”  Another  child  might  say:  I  am 
the  conductor.  “The  conductor  is  watching  the 
time.” 

2.  Let  the  class  review  do’s  and  don’t’s  for 
travelers  to  remember.  These  can  be  made  into 
two  charts  to  be  used  as  check  lists  in  studying 
airports. 

3.  Show  the  film,  Passenger  Train. 

4.  Read  this  book  to  the  children  and  let  them 
look  at  the  pictures. 

The  Big  Book  of  Real  Trains,  by  George  J. 

Zaffo 

5.  Play  the  record,  The  Little  Engine  That 
Could. 

Evaluation 

What  growth  are  the  children  making  in  un¬ 
derstanding  the  interdependence  of  transporta¬ 
tion  workers  and  travelers?  Are  the  children 
seeing  ways  in  which  passengers  on  buses  and 
on  trains  can  be  helpful? 

Are  they  gaining  some  ability  to  see  relation¬ 
ships,  to  get  ideas  from  pictures,  and  to  draw 
conclusions? 
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Railway  Workers 


We  often  see  railway  workers  when  the  train 
stops  at  the  station. 

Each  worker  has  a  job  to  do. 


The  engineer  drives  the  train. 

He  stops  and  starts  the  train 
and  makes  it  go  fast  or  slow. 

He  follows  the  signs  along 
the  way. 

He  tries  to  be  on  time 
at  every  station. 


The  conductor  is  in  charge 
of  the  train. 

He  takes  a  ticket  from  each  passenger. 
He  talks  to  the  engineer 
on  the  train  telephone. 

The  trainman  works  with  the  conductor. 
He  calls  the  names  of  the  stations. 

He  helps  the  passengers. 


The  station  porter  carries 
luggage  for  the  passengers. 

The  passengers  pay  him 
for  helping  them. 


Each  Pullman  car  has  a  porter. 

The  Pullman  porter  makes  the  beds  in  the 
Pullman  car. 

He  takes  care  of  the  people  who  ride  in  his  car. 


The  waiter  works  in  the  dining  car. 

He  serves  the  people  who  eat  in  the  diner. 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Many  persons  work  to  make  travel  easy  and 
pleasant  for  others. 

2.  Each  person’s  job  is  important. 

3.  Many  jobs  require  special  skill  and  care. 

4.  We  can  often  help  others  by  keeping  out 
of  the  way. 

5.  Not  all  trains  are  alike. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Interpreting  ideas  in  making  pictures 

3.  Thinking  through  a  situation 

4.  Observing  in  order  to  draw  conclusions 

5.  Using  information 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Collect  pictures  of 
railway  workers,  workers  on  the  trains,  and 
workers  in  the  stations.  Mount  the  pictures,  and 
display  them  for  use  with  this  lesson. 

Prepare  simple  questions  on  the  materials 
found  on  pages  116  and  117.  Write  them  on  the 
chalk  board,  and  use  them  as  a  guide  in  direct¬ 
ing  the  children’s  study  of  the  pages. 

Is  there  a  railway  worker  who  will  talk  to  the 
children?  If  so,  help  him  to  be  prepared  for 
the  children’s  questions.  (See  page  94.) 

Discussion  and  study.  Write  the  words  en¬ 
gineer,  conductor,  porter,  luggage,  Pullman, 
waiter,  diner,  coaches,  and  signal  on  the  chalk 
board.  Help  the  children  read  and  review  these 
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words  and  lead  them  in  a  discussion  of  what 
each  word  means.  Let  them  use  the  pictures  for 
meaning  clues. 

Direct  attention  to  the  questions  on  the  chalk 
board.  Ask  the  children  to  study  the  pictures  and 
text  on  pages  116  and  117  to  find  the  answers 
to  the  questions. 

Some  children  may  wish  to  read  aloud  sen¬ 
tences  from  the  text  to  prove  a  point  or  to  clar¬ 
ify  a  meaning. 

Encourage  them  to  exchange  ideas  and  opin¬ 
ions  freely  and  allow  ample  time  for  free 
discussion  of  this  material. 

To  stimulate  the  discussion  and  to  bring  out 
as  many  ideas  as  possible,  place  pictures  of  rail¬ 
way  workers  on  the  chalk  tray. 

Let  the  children  answer  such  questions  as: 
Why  are  so  many  workers  needed  at  railway  sta¬ 
tions  and  on  trains?  Why  is  their  work  impor¬ 
tant?  Why  must  they  all  work  together?  Which 
ones  wear  uniforms?  Why?  What  does  each  rail¬ 
way  worker  do? 

Help  the  children  to  understand  that  each 
person’s  work  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the 
work  of  others  and  that  it  often  takes  many  per¬ 
sons  working  together  to  get  a  job  done. 


Extended  experiences 

1.  If  there  is  someone  in  the  neighborhood  who 
works  at  a  railway  station,  let  the  children  in¬ 
vite  him  to  tell  the  class  about  his  work.  Let 
the  children  make  and  carry  out  the  plans  for 
writing  the  invitation,  introducing  the  speaker, 
and  thanking  him  when  he  has  finished  talking. 
The  children  may  prepare  questions  in  advance 
to  ask  the  speaker  about  his  work. 

2.  Teach  the  song,  “Little  Engine,”  from 
Singing  Fun. 

3.  Some  children  may  want  to  make  pictures 
showing  work  done  at  a  railway  station.  Let  those 
who  wish  to  do  so  make  talks  about  their  pic¬ 
tures.  The  pictures  may  be  mounted,  labeled,  and 
displayed  on  the  bulletin  board. 

Evaluation 

Are  the  children  increasing  in  their  ability  to 
get  ideas  from  pictures  and  printed  materials? 
What  skills  need  to  be  stressed? 

Are  the  children  beginning  to  sense  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  people  resulting  from  modem 
means  of  travel?  Are  they  beginning  to  see  that 
all  kinds  of  work  are  important? 
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The  Airport 

People  who  travel  on  airplanes  come  to 
the  airport. 

Some  airports  are  large. 

Some  airports  are  small. 

At  the  large  airports,  airplanes  land  and 
take  off  every  few  minutes. 

A  large  airport  is  a  busy  place. 


Planes  come  in  and  take  off  on  long  runways 
that  look  like  highways. 

There  are  buildings  at  the  airport  for  planes. 

There  are  buildings  at  the  airport  for  passenge 

On  one  building  there  is  a  tower. 

Workers  in  the  tower  talk  to  the  pilots  in 
the  planes. 

They  tell  the  pilots  when  to  take  off. 

They  tell  them  when  to  land  and  which  runway 
they  are  to  use. 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  All  airports  have  runways. 

2.  Many  planes,  some  small  and  some  large, 
use  airport  runways. 

3.  Each  airplane  keeps  a  regular  schedule  and 
travels  a  certain  route  just  as  trains  and  buses  do. 

4.  Many  people  travel  by  air. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Finding  information 

3.  Organizing 

4.  Observing  in  order  to  draw  conclusions 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Have  on  display 
books  and  stories  about  airports  and  airplanes. 
If  there  is  an  airport  in  your  community,  find 
out  all  you  can  about  it.  Perhaps  an  airlines 
pilot,  stewardess,  or  airport  worker  lives  in  your 
community  and  would  talk  to  the  children  about 
his  work.  If  so,  help  him  to  know  the  subjects 
that  will  interest  the  children,  how  long  to  talk, 
and  how  to  answer  their  questions  simply.  Ar¬ 
range  a  time  that  is  suitable  and  let  the  children 
be  prepared  with  questions  to  ask  the  speaker. 
Let  the  children  appoint  a  committee  who  will 
introduce  and  thank  the  speaker. 
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Discussion  and  study.  Many  of  the  children 
no  doubt  have  visited  airports.  Let  children  who 


wish  to  do  so  tell  what  they  know  about  airports 
and  airplanes.  After  the  children  have  had  time 
to  converse  freely,  help  them  to  organize  the  in¬ 
formation  they  have.  The  names  of  things  they 
have  seen  at  the  airport  may  be  listed  on  the 
chalk  board.  Questions  that  arise  concerning 
airports  may  be  written  on  a  chart  and  checked 
off  as  answers  are  found. 

Allow  time  for  the  children  to  study  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  pages  118  and  119.  Ask:  What  things 
do  you  see  here  that  are  not  named  on  the  chalk 
board?  As  the  children  find  additional  objects, 
a  separate  list  may  be  made,  if  desired. 

Call  special  attention  to  the  words  airplanes, 
airports,  pilots,  runways,  and  tower  and  discuss 
their  meanings  as  the  picture  is  studied. 

Let  the  children  read  the  text  on  pages  118 
and  119  for  additional  information  about  air¬ 
ports.  Stimulate  the  children’s  thinking  by  ask¬ 
ing:  Why  are  airports  usually  found  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  a  town  or  city?  How  are  runways 
like  highways?  What  work  does  the  man  in  the 
control  tower  do? 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Read  the  sections  on  “How  an  Airport 
Operates,”  from  The  Big  Book  of  Real  Airplanes, 
by  Charles  L.  Black,  and  lead  the  children  in 
a  discussion  of  the  material. 


2.  Some  of  the  children  may  enjoy  making  a 
model  airport  with  hangars.  The  buildings  may 
be  made  from  cardboard  cartons,  and  the  run¬ 
ways  from  long  strips  of  white  paper.  Cardboard 
figures  may  be  used  for  people,  and  toy  airplanes 
may  be  placed  on  the  runways. 

3.  If  a  model  airport  is  made,  some  children 
may  wish  to  prepare  talks  explaining  the  various 
parts  shown  in  the  model.  They  may  wish  to 
invite  another  class  to  see  the  model  and  to  hear 
the  talks.  Help  the  children  to  plan  their  work 
so  that  as  many  class  members  as  possible  can 
take  some  responsibility. 

4.  If  possible  have  a  pilot  or  stewardess  or 
airport  worker  talk  to  the  class  about  work  that 
goes  on  at  an  airport. 

5.  Let  a  child  read  Today  We  Fly,  by  Mar¬ 
garet  Friskey,  and  tell  the  class  about  the  story 
and  show  the  pictures  in  the  book. 

Evaluation 

Are  children  gaining  an  understanding  of  the 
many  jobs  needed  to  help  travelers  go  from  place 
to  place?  Are  they  sensing  the  importance  of 
co-operation?  Are  they  gaining  a  glimpse  of  the 
great  number  of  people  who  are  going  and  com¬ 
ing  by  bus,  train,  and  airplane  every  day?  Are 
they  becoming  more  skilled  in.  listening  to  out¬ 
siders  and  in  asking  pertinent  questions? 
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The  Waiting  Room 


The  waiting  room  at  the  airport  is  for  the  passengers. 
It  is  like  the  waiting  room  in  a  bus  station 
or  in  a  railway  station. 

People  wait  here  until  their  planes  are  ready. 
Passengers  buy  their  tickets  here. 

They  get  other  tickets  for  their  luggage. 

The  luggage  is  put  into  the  plane  that  they  will  board. 


The  time  of  each  flight  is  on  the  wall  for 
all  the  passengers  to  see. 

Each  flight  has  a  number. 

When  an  airplane  is  ready  to  fly,  the  flight 
number  is  called  on  the  loud-speaker. 

The  passengers  are  told  which  gate  to  go  out  of 
to  get  on  the  plane. 

The  waiting  room  at  the  airport  is  a  busy  place. 


Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Waiting  rooms  for  all  kinds  of  stations  are 
very  much  alike. 

2.  Waiting  rooms  offer  a  variety  of  helps  for 
travelers. 

3.  Waiting  rooms  are  more  pleasant  if  the 
people  in  them  help  to  keep  them  clean  and  if 
the  people  are  courteous. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Making  talks  and  oral  reports 

3.  Interpreting  ideas  in  making  signs;  in  dra¬ 
matic  play 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  If  it  is  possible  to 
take  a  trip  to  a  local  airport,  much  can  be 
learned  by  such  a  trip.  Be  sure  that  arrange¬ 
ments  are  well  made  and  that  the  children  know 
the  things  that  they  want  to  look  for  in  particu¬ 
lar.  Pictures  of  airports  will  be  helpful  if  a  trip 
to  an  airport  is  not  feasible. 

Discussion  and  study.  Review  the  words 
waiting  room,  passengers,  tickets,  luggage,  and 
loud-speaker.  Present  the  word  flight  and  discuss 
what  it  means. 

Allow  time  for  the  children  to  study  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  pages  120  and  121.  Help  the  children 
to  read  and  interpret  the  various  signs  seen  in 
the  picture. 
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Ask:  How  is  this  waiting  room  like  the  ones 
pictured  on  pages  106  and  112?  How  is  it  dif¬ 
ferent?  What  things  can  people  do  in  this  room? 
What  do  we  mean  by  a  flight  number?  Why  are 
flight  numbers  called  over  a  loud-speaker?  In 
what  ways  are  airplanes  like  busses  and  trains? 

Let  the  children  read  silently  the  text  on  pages 
120  and  121  to  find  other  information  about  an 
airport  waiting  room. 

Suggest  that  the  children  make  a  list  of  other 
things  they  would  like  to  know  about  airports 
and  planes.  Help  the  children  to  plan  ways 
whereby  they  can  find  answers  to  their  questions. 

Map  concept  development.  Let  the  children 
locate  the  airport  on  the  map  on  page  26  and 
on  the  map  on  page  96.  Let  someone  explain 
how  the  airport  on  page  26  is  shown  on  the  map 
on  page  96. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Let  the  children  review  the  activities  that 
go  on  in  an  airport  waiting  room  by  discussing 
the  items  on  the  check  list  they  made  while 
studying  the  railway  station. 

2.  Some  children  may  like  to  make  talks  on 
experiences  they  have  had  at  an  airport.  They 
might  tell  what  they  saw  either  inside  or  outside 
of  the  waiting  room. 

3.  Some  children  may  like  to  dramatize  going 
to  an  airport  and  getting  on  a  plane.  Others 


might  like  to  make  signs  for  a  waiting  room  and 
act  out  what  they  would  do  in  the  waiting  room 
while  waiting  for  a  plane. 

4.  If  a  big  map  has  been  made,  let  the  chil¬ 
dren  put  an  airport  symbol  on  the  big  map, 
place  a  picture  of  an  airport  or  of  an  airport 
waiting  room  outside  the  map  area,  and  connect 
the  two  with  a  line. 

5.  Teach  the  song,  “At  the  Airport,”  from 
Music  Round  the  Town  (Together  We  Sing 
Series) . 

6.  Show  these  films. 

The  Airport 

Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Airport 

Evaluation 

Are  the  children  learning  to  take  turns  with¬ 
out  interrupting  one  another  when  they  share 
ideas  and  experiences?  Are  there  some  children 
who  monopolize  the  conversation  and  prevent 
others  from  having  turns?  If  so,  plan  ways  to 
help  these  children  to  realize  that  they  must  learn 
to  share  time  with  others.  Give  a  child  who  needs 
help  a  job  such  as  turning  the  chart  pages,  op¬ 
erating  the  record  player,  or  handing  out  sup¬ 
plies.  A  playback  of  a  recording  of  a  conversation 
period  in  which  two  or  three  offenders  took  far 
too  much  time  may  help  those  children  to  real¬ 
ize  what  is  meant  by  taking  turns.  Help  children 
to  evaluate  their  own  progress  in  learning  to 
work  with  others. 
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Airport  Workers 

Workers  at  the  airport  make  the  planes  ready 
to  fly. 

Some  put  in  gasoline. 

Some  look  at  the  motor. 

Some  put  luggage  in  the  plane. 

Other  workers  put  food  in  the  plane  for  the 
passengers. 


The  pilot  flies  the  airplane. 
Two  pilots  go  on  every  flight. 
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The  stewardess  helps  the  passengers. 

She  checks  their  tickets. 

She  asks  their  names. 

She  answers  questions  that  the  people  ask. 
On  some  flights,  the  stewardess  serves  food 
to  the  passengers. 


Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Work  at  an  airport  must  be  done  carefully 
and  on  time. 

2.  It  takes  many  persons  working  together  to 
do  the  work  at  the  airport. 

3.  If  each  worker  does  his  work  well,  it  helps 
every  other  person. 

4.  As  passengers  we  can  do  our  share  by  being 
prompt,  thoughtful,  and  courteous. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Seeing  relationships 

3.  Making  oral  reports 

4.  Summarizing 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Stress  the  importance 
of  working  together  to  do  a  job.  Help  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  recognize  situations  in  their  life  in  which 
co-operation  is  necessary. 

Discussion  and  study.  Let  the  children  dis¬ 
cuss  the  picture  on  page  122  and  compare  the 
activity  at  the  airport  with  that  at  the  bus  sta¬ 
tion  and  railway  station.  Ask  the  children  to 
read  the  text  to  find  out  what  airport  workers 
do,  and  study  the  pictures  and  text  on  page  123 
to  find  out  about  the  work  of  the  pilot  and 
stewardess. 

Let  the  children  discuss  each  picture  on  pages 
124  and  125.  Ask:  What  is  meant  by  an  air 
route?  local  flights?  non-stop  flights? 
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Airplanes  fly  along  air  routes  in  the  sky. 

The  pilot  follows  the  air  route  by  hearing 
radio  sounds. 

When  a  pilot  hears  the  radio  sound,  he  knows 
he  is  on  the  air  route. 

When  he  is  near  the  airport,  a  man  in  the  tower 
tells  him  where  to  land. 
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Lead  the  children  in  a  discussion  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  work  of  each  person  at  the  air¬ 
port.  Let  them  share  opinions  on  such  questions 
as  why  each  person’s  job  is  important,  how  one 
job  often  depends  upon  another;  how  important 
it  is  that  each  person  should  do  his  work  well. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Let  the  children  choose  a  committee  to  in¬ 
terview  someone  who  has  taken  a  long  airplane 
trip.  Help  the  committee  choose  the  questions 
to  ask  and  to  report  on  the  interview. 

2.  Some  children  may  wish  to  play  the  roles 
of  workers  at  an  airport.  Others  may  try  to  guess 
what  work  is  being  carried  on. 

3.  Show  these  films.  An  Airplane  Trip  and 
Fred  and  Billy  Take  an  Airplane  Ride 

4.  Let  the  children  read,  The  Little  Airplane 


The  trip  an  airplane  makes  is  called  a  flight. 
Some  flights  are  local  flights. 

On  these  flights  the  airplane  stops  at  airports 
along  the  way. 

Some  flights  are  non-stop  flights. 

On  non-stop  flights  the  airplane  does  not  make 
any  stops. 

Some  airplanes  fly  in  the  daytime. 

Some  fly  at  night. 

Airplanes  fly  across  the  country. 

They  fly  across  the  ocean,  too. 
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5.  Let  the  children  bring  to  class  airline  fold¬ 
ers.  Some  children  may  wish  to  make  a  record 
of  the  names  of  the  airlines.  Some  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  making  a  record  of  the  kinds  of  planes 
used  by  airlines.  Capable  readers  may  like  to 
find  airplane  departure  and  arrival  times. 

Every  child  can  find  something  of  interest  in 
an  airline  folder  if  he  is  helped  to  understand 
the  purpose  of  the  folder  and  the  things  it  tells. 

Evaluation 

Are  the  children  becoming  aware  of  the  ways 
in  which  all  people  depend  upon  one  another 
for  the  things  they  have  and  the  things  they  do? 
Can  they  find  examples  in  the  classroom  that 
show  how  important  it  is  for  them  to  work  to¬ 
gether?  Do  they  recognize  the  fact  that  they  are 
“people”  and  have  important  jobs  to  do,  too? 
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What  Do  You  Think? 


Look  at  each  picture  story. 

What  are  the  people  saying? 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  there? 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  The  conveniences  provided  at  a  station  are 
for  all  people  to  enjoy. 

2.  We  can  help  to  keep  public  places  looking 
neat  and  orderly. 

3.  We  must  be  responsible  for  caring  for  our 
own  things. 

4.  We  can  learn  to  be  careful  of  other  people’s 
things. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Taking  part  in  group  activities 

3.  Using  judgment 

4.  Making  comparisons 


Who  Can  Help? 


What  can  the  people  in  each  picture  do  to  help? 
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Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Conduct  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  pages  126  and  127  in  a  friendly,  informal 
manner  so  that  all  children  will  feel  free  to  of¬ 
fer  opinions  and  to  make  suggestions.  Help  them 
to  understand  that  it  is  natural  for  persons  to 
behave  in  different  ways  when  faced  with  a 
situation.  By  discussing  the  various  ways,  the 
children  may  be  helped  to  see  that  some  ways 
are  better  than  others.  When  children  feel  free 
to  say  what  they  think,  much  can  be  learned 
about  their  behavior  traits  and  attitudes. 

Discussion  and  study.  Ask  the  children  to 
study  the  situations  pictured  on  pages  126  and 
127.  Let  them  discuss  what  is  happening  in  each 
picture  and  tell  what  they  think  the  result  of 
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each  incident  may  be.  Suggest  that  the  children 
tell  what  they  think  the  persons  in  the  pictures 
are  saying.  Accept  all  answers  that  the  children 
give.  There  is,  of  course,  no  right  or  wrong 
answer  to  be  decided  upon  at  this  time.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  discussion,  ask  the  children  to  think 
about  all  the  conversations  that  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  and  to  decide  which  conversations  indi¬ 
cate  the  best  way  to  act  in  each  situation. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Record  talks  that  the  children  make  on 
such  topics  as: 

What  I  Did  While  Waiting  for  the  Plane 
Fun  at  the  Airport 
My  First  Airplane  Ride 

Play  these  talks  back  to  the  children,  and  let 
each  child  evaluate  his  own  talk  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  standpoints. 


a)  Did  I  talk  loud  enough  for  all  to  hear? 

b)  Did  I  keep  to  the  topic? 

c)  Was  my  talk  interesting? 

2.  Suggest  to  the  children  that  some  of  them 
may  like  to  play  the  roles  of  the  persons  pictured 
on  pages  126  and  127.  Perhaps  several  groups 
will  want  to  act  out  the  same  situation  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways. 

3.  Some  of  the  children  may  wish  to  make  up 
a  series  of  picture  stories,  with  conversation  for 
balloon  spaces.  These  may  be  shared. 

Evaluation 

Do  all  children  feel  free  to  express  what  they 
think  regarding  the  pictured  situations?  Are  they 
growing  in  their  ability  to  use  judgment?  What 
improved  attitudes  do  you  notice  as  a  result  of 
your  teaching? 

Do  the  children  understand  that  they  can  help 
workers  when  they  travel? 
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What  to  Do  at  a  Station 


Here  are  three  stories.  They  have  not  been 
finished.  How  does  each  story  end? 

Story  1.  Betty  and  her  friend  Jim  were  going 
on  a  train  with  Betty’s  mother.  Betty  had  been 
on  a  train  many  times.  Jim  had  never  even  been 
to  a  railway  station.  Everything  was  new  to  him. 
At  the  railway  station,  Betty  and  Jim  .  .  . 

Story  2.  Jack  and  his  mother  were  taking  a 
long  trip  by  bus.  They  had  ridden  on  a  bus  all 
morning,  and  they  were  going  to  change  to 
another  bus.  They  were  in  a  bus  station  waiting 
for  the  second  bus.  Jack  was  tired  and  hungry. 
He  wished  the  bus  would  hurry  and  come.  He 
was  tired  of  sitting  still.  He  .  .  . 

Story  3.  Tom  and  Sally  went  with  Mother  to 
the  airport  to  meet  Aunt  Sue.  On  the  flight 
board  they  saw  that  Aunt  Sue’s  plane  was  one 
hour  late.  That  seemed  like  a  long  time  to  wait. 
Tom  and  Sally  decided  on  some  things  to  do 
while  they  waited.  They  .  .  . 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  We  can  learn  to  wait  patiently. 

2.  We  cannot  always  do  what  we  want  to  do. 

3.  We  can  find  something  to  do  to  entertain 
ourselves  when  we  have  to  wait. 

4.  It  is  fun  to  show  someone  else  the  things 
we  know. 


Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Observing  in  order  to  draw  conclusions 

3.  Organizing 

4.  Establishing  and  using  standards  in  evalu¬ 
ating  individual  or  group  accomplishment 

5.  Applying  observations  to  other  situations 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Conduct  the  discuss¬ 
ion  of  page  128  in  a  friendly,  informal  manner 
so  that  all  children  will  feel  free  to  offer  Opin¬ 
ions  and  to  make  suggestions.  Help  them  to 
understand  that  it  is  natural  for  persons  to  be¬ 
have  in  different  ways  when  faced  with  a  situa¬ 
tion.  By  discussing  the  various  ways,  the  children 
may  be  helped  to  see  that  some  ways  are  better 
than  others. 

These  story  situations  may  be  used  through¬ 
out  the  study  of  the  unit,  if  preferred,  rather 
than  all  at  one  time. 

Discussion  and  study.  Ask  a  child  to  read 
aloud  the  introduction  that  is  at  the  top  of 
page  128. 

Discuss  its  meaning  and  make  certain  the 
children  understand  what  is  to  be  done.  Let 
one  of  the  children  read  the  first  unfinished 
story  aloud.  Ask  the  children  to  think  about  the 
story  before  they  suggest  an  ending  for  it.  Allow 
as  many  of  the  children  as  possible  to  suggest 
endings. 

When  there  are  sufficient  contributions,  ask: 
How  do  you  think  the  persons  in  the  story  felt? 
How  do  you  think  they  made  others  feel?  What 
would  you  have  liked  to  have  had  happen  if  you 
had  been  in  the  story? 

Continue  with  the  other  unfinished  stories  in 
the  same  way. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Invite  another  class  to  see  and  hear  what 
the  children  have  learned  about  bus  and  railway 
stations  and  airports. 

Let  the  children  do  the  planning  for  this  re¬ 
ception,  and  let  them  assume  most  of  the 
responsibility  for 

a)  deciding  whom  to  invite 

b)  issuing  the  invitation 

c)  planning  what  to  do  and  what  to  show 

d)  receiving  the  guests 
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e)  presenting  the  materials 

/)  thanking  the  guests  for  coming 

g )  evaluating  the  success  of  their  efforts 

2.  Refer  to  the  charts  listing  the  questions  the 
children  wished  to  have  answered  regarding  sta¬ 
tions  and  airports.  Check  to  see  if  all  questions 
have  been  answered  satisfactorily.  If  some  have 
not,  plan  activities  to  help  the  children  find  the 
answers. 

3.  As  a  review  measure,  play  a  question-and- 
answer  game.  Ask  each  child  to  submit  one  or 
more  questions  about  stations  and  airports  that 
can  be  answered  by  the  text.  Have  the  children 
write  each  question  on  a  slip  of  paper.  Place 
the  slips  of  paper  in  a  box.  Let  each  child  draw 
a  question  from  the  box,  read  it  aloud  to  the 
class,  and  answer  it.  If  he  cannot  answer  the 
question,  suggest  that  he  find  the  answer  in  the 
textbook. 


Evaluation 

Check  back  over  the  understandings  listed  in 
this  unit  and  determine  how  much  the  children 
have  gained  from  the  study.  How  can  the  work 
be  made  more  meaningful  to  the  children? 

In  what  social  studies  skills  do  the  children 
show  marked  improvement?  Which  skills  will 
need  special  attention  in  the  weeks  to  follow? 

Teaching  this  unit  should  have  helped  children 
to  make  a  little  progress  in  understanding  these 
democratic  values: 

1.  responsibility  of  passengers  and  workers  in 
traveling 

2.  co-operation  between  travelers  and  workers 

3.  concern  for  others  in  considering  the  rights 
of  persons  who  travel 

4.  recognition  of  interdependence  of  persons 
in  modern  travel 
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The  Neighborhood  Store 

Henry  likes  to  go  to  the  neighborhood  store. 

The  store  has  many  things  to  sell. 

There  are  things  for  boys  and  girls. 

There  are  things  for  grownups,  too. 

Each  thing  has  a  price  marked  on  it. 

The  price  tells  how  much  money  to  give  to 
the  storekeeper. 

Henry  likes  to  look  around. 

He  likes  to  buy  the  things  he  wants. 

He  gives  the  storekeeper  money  for  what  he  buys. 
Sometimes  the  storekeeper  gives  Henry  some 
money  back. 

When  does  Henry  get  some  money  back? 


Stores 


Procedure 


Understandings  to  develop 

1.  The  neighborhood  store  is  usually  a  friendly 
place. 

2.  Neighborhood  stores  offer  many  conven¬ 
iences  for  the  people  who  live  nearby. 

3.  People  depend  upon  stores  for  many  things. 

4.  Stores  sell  things  that  people  want  to  buy. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Interpreting  ideas  in  making  a  book 

3.  Expressing  ideas  clearly 

4.  Observing  in  order  to  draw  conclusions 


Notes  to  the  teacher.  Be  familiar  with  the 
stores  that  service  the  school  neighborhood.  Plan 
in  advance  for  excursions  and  shopping  expedi¬ 
tions  that  the  class  may  take  to  nearby  stores. 
Perhaps  small  committees  can  make  some  visits 
and  report  back  to  the  class. 

Discussion  and  study.  Stimulate  discussion 
by  suggesting  that  each  child  who  wishes  to  do 
so  tell  about  the  store  where  his  family  does 
most  of  its  shopping.  Some  children  may  wish 
to  recall  experiences  they  have  had  in  neighbor¬ 
hood  stores. 

Ask:  Why  are  stores  necessary?  Why  is  a  store 
located  in  a  particular  place?  What  would  we 
do  if  we  did  not  have  stores?  How  do  you  choose 
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the  things  you  buy?  Do  you  get  the  things  you 
want  by  yourself,  or  does  the  storekeeper  or  his 
helper  get  the  things  for  you? 

Help  the  children  to  distinguish  the  difference 
between  self-service  stores  and  stores  in  which 
clerks  help  customers  select  the  things  they  want 
to  buy. 

Review  the  meaning  of  the  word  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Write  the  words  buy,  sell,  price,  marked, 
and  money  on  the  chalk  board.  Help  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  read  these  words  and  to  form  adequate 
concepts  for  them. 

Let  the  children  study  and  discuss  the  picture 
and  text  on  pages  130  and  131.  The  children 
may  wish  to  compare  this  neighborhood  store 
with  the  one  nearest  them.  Ask:  Why  are  stores 
like  this  one  needed?  What  things  can  you  buy 
there? 

Help  the  children  to  understand  that  people 
have  many  needs  such  as  food,  clothing,  furni¬ 
ture,  and  that  many  items  are  necessary  to  supply 
the  needs  and  wants  of  people.  Bring  out  the 
fact  that  because  stores  keep  goods  on  hand,  we 
do  not  have  to  produce  them  ourselves;  that  if 
we  had  to  make  everything  we  need,  we  could 
not  have  so  many  things  or  so  great  a  variety 
of  things. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Let  the  children  plan  a  trip  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  store.  The  trip  may  be  taken  as  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  study  on  stores,  or  it  may  be 


made  as  the  need  for  more  information  arises 
after  the  study  has  been  started.  Appoint  com¬ 
mittees  to  take  care  of  the  planning  as  much  as 
possible. 

2.  Suggest  that  some  of  the  children  make  an 
illustrated  book  about  what  the  class  did  or  saw 
on  the  way  to  the  store  and  during  their  visit 
at  the  store.  Plan  with  the  group  concerning  the 
size  of  the  book,  how  it  is  to  be  made,  what  is 
to  go  into  it,  and  how  the  work  will  be  divided 
among  the  children. 

When  completed  this  book  may  be  placed  on 
the  reading  table  for  all  to  enjoy. 

3.  Start  a  list  of  questions  that  the  children 
ask  about  stores  and  how  they  operate.  Place  the 
questions  on  the  chalk  board  and  add  other  ques¬ 
tions  that  may  be  asked  as  the  study  of  stores 
progresses.  Help  the  children  to  plan  ways  to  se¬ 
cure  answers  for  the  questions. 

4.  Teach  the  song,  “At  the  Little  Corner 
Store,”  from  Music  Round  the  Town  (Together 
We  Sing  Series) . 

Evaluation 

Have  recent  conversation  periods  been  satis¬ 
factory?  Which  children,  if  any,  do  not  converse 
freely?  Can  the  reasons  be  determined?  Try  call¬ 
ing  their  names  gently  and  asking  them  direct 
questions  before  allowing  the  more  expressive 
children  to  have  a  turn.  Give  praise  for  the  most 
simple  effort.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  results 
come  slowly.  Keep  trying. 
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The  Storekeeper 

The  storekeeper  has  many  jobs  to  do. 
Sometimes  his  family  helps  him  in  the  store. 
Sometimes  he  hires  other  people  to  help  him. 

The  storekeeper  keeps  his  store  clean  and  neat. 
He  puts  the  things  to  sell  where  people  can 
see  them. 

He  marks  a  price  on  each  thing  he  has  to  sell. 


The  storekeeper  wants  people  to  like  his  store. 
He  wants  them  to  come  in  and  buy. 

When  he  waits  on  people,  he  is  helpful  and  pleasai 
He  likes  to  have  people  come  to  his  store. 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  A  store  is  run  by  persons  who  work  and 
play  as  other  persons  do. 

2.  Some  storekeepers  own  their  own  stores; 
others  do  not. 

3.  There  are  many  different  things  the  store¬ 
keeper  must  do  each  day. 

4.  Running  the  store  is  the  way  the  storekeeper 
earns  a  living  for  himself  and  his  family. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Seeing  relationships 

3.  Planning 

4.  Using  judgment 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Time  spent  observ¬ 
ing  children  who  come  to  the  neighborhood 
store  is  valuable.  What  do  they  buy?  How  much 
money  do  they  spend?  What  attitudes  are  ex¬ 
pressed?  This  firsthand  information  is  helpful  in 
planning  for  the  needs  of  the  class. 

If  a  storekeeper  is  to  talk  to  the  children  dur¬ 
ing  the  study  of  this  unit,  advise  him  in  advance 
what  questions  the  children  have  planned  and 
what  topics  will  be  of  the  most  interest  to  them. 
Plan  with  the  speaker  what  length  of  time  will 
be  best  for  the  talk,  and  anything  else  to  make 
the  experience  a  satisfying  one. 

3  «  — 

Discussion  and  study.  One  or  more  of  the 
children  may  know  a  storekeeper  or  have  one  in 
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his  family.  If  a  child  wishes  to  tell  the  class 
about  him  and  his  work,  encourage  him  to  do 
so.  Suggest  that  the  children  look  at  the  pictures 
and  read  the  text  on  pages  132  and  133  to  find 
out  more  about  the  work  of  a  storekeeper. 

Discuss  the  work  shown  in  each  picture.  Ask: 
When  does  the  storekeeper  do  this  work?  What 
help  does  he  need?  Ask  the  children  to  find  sen¬ 
tences  in  the  text  that  tell  about  the  various 
things  pictured  on  these  pages.  Can  the  children 
determine  why  these  jobs  are  important? 

Help  the  children  to  understand  that  the  store¬ 
keeper  is  a  person  and  that  running  the  store 
is  his  way  of  making  a  living  for  himself  and 
his  family.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  some  store¬ 
keepers  own  their  own  stores,  but  that  many 
store  people  are  clerks  or  managers  who  work 
for  someone  else. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Let  the  children  invite  a  storekeeper  (if 
possible,  the  one  from  a  store  that  serves  the 
school  community)  to  talk  with  the  children 
about  his  work  and  how  the  store  serves  the  com¬ 
munity.  Let  the  children  make  and  carry  out 
plans  for  inviting  the  speaker,  introducing  him 
to  the  class,  and  thanking  him  when  he  has  fin¬ 


ished  speaking.  The  children  may  prepare  in  ad¬ 
vance  the  questions  that  they  wish  to  ask  the 
speaker  about  his  work,  the  store,  and  the  way 
customers  can  help  him. 

2.  Start  a  list  of  words  and  terms  that  are  used 
in  the  text  which  need  to  be  clarified.  The  chil¬ 
dren  may  compile  these  words  into  an  illustrated 
dictionary.  The  compilation  may  be  an  individ¬ 
ual  or  a  class  project,  depending  upon  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  the  children. 

3.  Read  this  story  to  the  class. 

“A  Penny  to  Spend,”  from  the  book  Sally 
Does  It,  by  Dorothy  Baruch  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  R.  Montgomery 

4.  Teach  the  song,  “At  the  Little  Comer 
Store,”  from  Music  Round  the  Town  (Together 
We  Sing  Series). 

5.  Read  this  poem  to  the  children. 

“General  Store,”  by  Rachel  Field 

Evaluation 

Are  the  children  learning  to  work  together 
harmoniously?  Which  children  need  the  most 
help?  What  are  the  chief  causes  of  difficulty? 
Listing  these  difficulties  may  help  you  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  activities  will  help  those  who  need 
help. 
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The  Storekeeper  Buys,  Too 

Most  of  the  things  in  the  store  come 
from  somewhere  else. 

The  storekeeper  buys  them  from  many  people. 

The  things  are  brought  to  the  store  when  the 
storekeeper  needs  them. 

The  milkman  brings  milk  every  day. 

The  newsman  comes  each  day  with  newspapers. 

Other  things  come  at  different  times. 

The  things  that  people  want  to  buy  must  always 
be  at  the  store. 

If  the  storekeeper  does  not  have  the  things  the 
people  want  to  buy,  the  people  will  not  come  again. 


All  the  things  in  the  store  cost  money. 

The  storekeeper  pays  for  everything  that  is 
brought  to  his  store. 


He  sells  these  things  to  get  back  the  money 
he  paid  for  them. 

He  sells  each  thing  for  a  little 
more  money  than  he  paid  for  it. 

He  keeps  the  extra  money. 

This  extra  money  he  has 
for  himself  and  his  family. 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Most  stores  sell  goods  that  are  produced 
outside  the  store. 

2.  Some  of  the  things  we  buy  in  stores  are 
made  or  produced  nearby.  Some  things  come 
from  far  away. 

3.  The  things  for  sale  in  stores  are  brought  to 
the  store  often,  sometimes  every  day. 

4.  The  storekeeper  must  pay  for  everything  he 
sells  in  his  store. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Finding  information 

3.  Organizing 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Secure  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  about  how  some  of  the  things  sold  in 
stores  are  brought  to  the  store.  Find  out  where 
the  local  food  stores  get  dairy  products,  meats, 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  baked  goods,  and 
other  merchandise. 

Discussion  and  study.  Before  the  children 
read  pages  134  and  135,  ask  them  if  they  know 
where  the  storekeeper  gets  the  things  he  sells. 
Some  children  may  recall  having  seen  delivery 
trucks  leave  various  items  at  the  neighborhood 
store. 

Ask:  Why  do  trucks  come  to  the  store?  How 
do  the  drivers  know  when  to  come  and  what,  to 
leave?  Where  do  the  truck  drivers  get  the  things 
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they  bring  to  the  store?  When  do  they  bring  them 
to  the  store? 

Encourage  conversation  and  let  the  children 
tell  what  they  would  like  to  know  about  where 
stores  get  the  things  they  sell. 

Let  the  children  read  the  text,  discuss  it,  and 
study  the  pictures  on  pages  134  and  135  to  find 
the  answers  to  their  questions.  If  the  children 
cannot  find  all  the  answers,  help  them  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  and  where  they  can  find  the  informa¬ 
tion.  A  trip  to  a  nearby  store  and  a  talk  with 
the  storekeeper  may  be  necessary. 

Review  meanings  for  such  words  as  price,  buy, 
sell,  and  pay. 

Stimulate  the  children’s  thinking  by  asking: 
Why  must  the  storekeeper  pay  for  the  things  that 
are  brought  to  his  store?  Why  does  he  sell  things 
for  more  than  he  paid  for  them?  Help  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  understand  that  many  people  work  in 
many  ways  to  enable  us  to  get  the  things  we 
need  and  want. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Let  the  children  who  wish  to  do  so  pre¬ 
tend  they  are  workers  who  bring  supplies  to  a 
store.  Let  each  child  choose  a  role  he  is  to  play 
and  suggest  that  he  find  pictures  that  show  what 
he  brings  to  the  store.  Provide  materials  so  that 
the  pictures  can  be  mounted.  As  each  child 
comes  to  the  “store,”  he  may  tell  about  his  work 
and  arrange  his  pictures  for  display. 


2.  Provide  materials  so  that  the  children  who 
wish  to  do  so  may  make  illustrated  charts, 
posters,  or  signs  that  might  be  used  in  a  grocery 
store.  Help  the  children  to  formulate  the  captions 
they  may  need.  The  completed  work  may  be  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  classroom. 

3.  Ask  the  children  to  keep  a  record  of  what 
they  buy  at  stores  for  a  period  of  a  week  or  long¬ 
er.  They  may  record: 

a)  the  item  purchased 

b )  the  name  of  the  store  where  the  pur¬ 
chase  was  made 

c )  the  kind  of  store  in  which  the  item  was 
purchased 

d)  the  cost  of  the  purchase 

A  class  discussion  of  these  records  will  no  doubt 
be  interesting  as  well  as  enlightening. 

4.  Show  the  film,  The  Food  Store. 

5.  Read  this  book  to  the  children. 

The  Food  Store,  by  Paul  Witty 

This  book  may  be  used  as  an  introduction  to 
the  film  of  the  same  name  or  as  a  follow-up 
activity  after  the  children  have  seen  the  film. 

Evaluation 

What  growth  have  the  children  made  in  their 
ability  to  locate  information  for  themselves?  Are 
they  aware  of  some  of  the  things  they  can  do 
to  find  answers  to  their  questions?  What  special 
skills  along  this  line  need  to  be  strengthened? 
What  new  ones  can  be  introduced? 
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Spending  Money 

Here  are  five  stories  that  have  not  been 
finished.  How  does  each  story  end? 

Story  1.  Marie  had  twenty-five  cents  to  spend 
in  the  neighborhood  store.  She  saw  a  doll  for 
fifteen  cents  and  one  for  twenty-five  cents.  She 
liked  the  fifteen  cent  doll,  but  the  twenty-five 
cent  doll  was  bigger  and  had  a  pink  dress.  Marie 
bought  the  twenty-five  cent  doll. 

On  her  way  home  Marie  saw  her  friends 
running  to  meet  the  ice-cream  wagon.  She  .  .  . 

Story  2.  John  wanted  a  book  about  cowboys. 
He  went  to  the  store  to  buy  it.  He  had  to  look 
and  look  through  the  books  to  find  the  one  he 
wanted.  The  books  kept  falling  out  of  the  rack. 

At  last  he  found  the  cowboy  book!  He  was 
glad  that  he  had  found  it.  But  the  book  rack 
did  not  look  the  same  as  it  did  when  he  came. 
Some  of  the  books  were  on  the  floor,  too.  John 
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Story  3.  Jim  was  in  the  store  to  buy  a  box  of 
cookies  for  his  mother.  When  he  found  the  right 
kind,  he  took  the  box  from  the  shelf.  He  saw 
another  box  that  was  broken.  The  cookies  were 
falling  out.  Jim  .  .  . 

Story  4.  Joe  had  a  quarter  to  spend.  Dick  had 
a  quarter,  too.  The  boys  looked  at  the  toys  in  the 
neighborhood  store.  Dick  bought  two  small  red 
cars  to  add  to  the  set  of  cars  he  had  at  home. 
Joe  bought  a  little  wooden  airplane. 

On  the  way  home,  Joe  flew  his  airplane  as  he 
ran  along.  Once  he  threw  it  high  in  the  air.  Then 
it  came  down  in  the  street.  A  car  ran  over  the 
airplane  and  broke  it.  Joe  .  .  . 

Story  5.  Tom  had  a  dime.  He  was  going  to  the 
store  to  buy  candy.  On  the  way  he  met  Harry 
and  Peter,  who  went  with  him.  Inside  the  store, 
Tom  looked  at  the  candy.  He  saw  the  kind  of 
candy  bar  he  liked.  He  could  buy  it  for  a  dime. 
There  were  jelly  beans,  too.  He  could  get  a  lot 
of  those  for  a  dime.  Tom  .  .  . 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  People  who  buy  things  can  learn  to  spend 
money  wisely. 

2.  People  sometimes  have  trouble  deciding 
what  they  want  to  buy. 

3.  We  can  learn  to  buy  what  we  really  need. 

4.  There  is  a  way  to  select  something  without 
damaging  it. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Interpreting  ideas  in  writing  stories 

3.  Using  judgment 

4.  Establishing  and  using  standards  in  evalu¬ 
ating  individual  or  group  accomplishment 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Conduct  the  discuss¬ 
ion  of  pages  136  and  137  in  a  friendly,  informal 
manner  so  that  all  children  will  feel  free  to  of¬ 
fer  opinions  and  to  make  suggestions.  Help  them 
to  understand  that  it  is  natural  for  persons  to 
behave  in  different  ways  when  faced  with  a  situa¬ 
tion.  By  discussing  the  various  ways,  the  children 
may  be  helped  to  see  that  some  ways  are  better 
than  others. 

These  story  situations  may  be  used  through¬ 
out  the  study  of  the  unit,  if  preferred,  rather 
than  all  at  one  time. 

Discussion  and  study.  Ask  some  child  to  read 
aloud  the  instruction  at  the  top  of  page  136. 
Discuss  its  meaning  and  make  certain  that  all 
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children  understand  what  is  to  be  done.  Have 
the  first  unfinished  story  read  aloud.  Ask  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  think  about  it  before  they  suggest  an 
ending.  Allow  time  for  as  many  children  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  suggest  endings  for  the  story.  Let  the 
class  discuss  these  endings. 

Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  each  of  the 
remaining  stories.  Help  the  children  to  see  for 
themselves  why  some  ways  to  act  are  better  than 
others. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  The  children  may  enjoy  making  up  short 
stories  of  their  own  similar  to  those  on  page  136 
and  137  of  the  text.  Type  or  print  these  stories 
and  put  them  in  a  booklet  for  all  to  enjoy. 

2.  As  a  result  of  this  lesson  the  children  may 
want  to  formulate  some  standards  of  their  own 
regarding  the  best  ways  to  act  in  situations  in¬ 


volving  shopping  problems.  Place  these  stand¬ 
ards  on  a  chart  and  ask  the  children  to  refer  to 
it  from  time  to  time  to  see  how  successful  they 
are  in  keeping  to  the  standards.  The  children 
may  wish  to  revise  the  chart  later  in  light  of  their 
experiences. 

3.  Dramatizing  these  stories  to  illustrate  dif¬ 
ferent  endings  may  help  children  to  understand 
why  some  solutions  are  better  than  others. 

4.  Read  this  book  to  the  class. 

Five  Pennies  to  Spend,  by  Miriam  Young 

Evaluation 

As  the  children  suggest  endings  to  the  stories, 
you  will  be  able  to  evaluate  how  well  desirable 
attitudes  and  understandings  have  been  learned. 

Did  all  children  feel  free  to  express  themselves? 

Do  you  notice  any  improved  attitudes  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  your  teaching? 
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A  Shopping  Center 

Nancy  likes  to  go  shopping  with  her  mother. 
They  go  to  a  shopping  center. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  stores  close  together. 
There  is  a  parking  place  for  cars. 

There  is  a  playground  for  children. 


Nancy’s  mother  can  buy  most  of  the  things 
she  wants  in  the  stores  at  the  shopping  center. 

Nancy  likes  the  supermarket  best. 

She  likes  to  push  the  cart  while  her  mother 
puts  food  into  it. 

When  her  mother  goes  to  other  stores  in  the 
shopping  center,  Nancy  plays  in  the  playground. 

She  plays  there  until  her  mother  is  ready  to  go  home. 


Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Shopping  centers  are  built  where  many  peo¬ 
ple  live. 

2.  Shopping  centers  are  planned  to  make 
shopping  easy  for  people. 

3.  There  are  many  kinds  of  stores  in  a  shop¬ 
ping  center. 

4.  Stores  are  open  regular  hours  each  day. 

5.  Storekeepers  sell  things  to  make  a  living  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

6.  A  storekeeper  buys  all  the  things  for  sale 
in  his  store.  If  he  does  not  sell  them  to  other 
people,  he  does  not  get  his  money  back. 

7.  The  goods  for  sale  in  a  shopping  center 
come  from  many  places  both  near  and  far  away. 

8.  Storekeepers  try  to  please  their  customers 
in  selecting  goods  they  will  want  to  buy. 


Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Finding  information 

3.  Making  oral  reports 

4.  Discussing  information 

5.  Taking  part  in  group  activities 

6.  Planning 

7.  Interpreting  ideas  in  making  a  model 
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Many,  Many  Stores 

What  can  you  buy  in  these  stores? 


Mujmmieil's  Shi  cdie  § 
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Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Be  familiar  with  the 
shopping  area  that  serves  the  school  community. 
Arrange  with  some  of  the  merchants  for  the  class 
to  visit  stores  in  that  area.  Plan  for  the  best  time 
to  make  the  visit — that  is,  when  there  are  the 
fewest  customers  in  the  store  so  that  the  children 
have  time  to  observe  and  will  not  interfere  with 
shoppers. 

Have  pictures  of  all  kinds  of  stores  available 
for  the  children  to  look  at  as  they  study  these 
pages. 

Have  available  also  books  containing  stories 
about  shops  and  stores  and  shopping  trips. 

Discussion  and  study.  Write  the  terms 
shopping  center,  supermarket,  parking  place,  and 


cart  on  the  chalk  board.  Let  the  children  discuss 
the  meanings  of  these  terms  as  they  study  the 
picture  on  pages  138  and  139. 

Allow  time  for  study  of  the  picture.  Let  the 
children  discuss  the  various  kinds  of  stores  found 
there  and  the  goods  that  each  store  sells.  They 
may  wish  to  read  the  names  and  signs  that 
can  be  seen  on  the  buildings. 

Ask:  How  are  these  stores  alike?  How  are  they 
different?  What  do  you  like  to  buy  when  you 
go  shopping?  The  children  may  want  to  compare 
the  shopping  center  in  the  picture  with  the  one 
near  the  school  or  near  their  own  homes. 

Let  the  children  read  the  text  on  pages  138 
and  139.  Let  them  tell  why  they  do  or  do  not 
like  to  go  shopping  with  their  mothers.  If  they 
do  go  shopping,  how  do  they  help?  Do  they  do 
anything  that  Nancy  does? 
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Ask:  Why  are  shopping  centers  located  near 
where  people  live?  Why  do  store  owners  or  store 
managers  try  to  make  shopping  easy  for  people? 
How  can  customers  help  to  make  stores  pleasant 
places  in  which  to  shop?  How  can  children  be  of 
help  to  store  owners  and  clerks? 

Let  the  children  study  the  pictures  on  pages 
140  and  141.  Check  to  see  what  information  the 
children  can  contribute  about  the  kind  of  stores 
pictured. 

Give  them  help  with  the  store  names,  but 
encourage  them  to  be  able  to  tell  by  looking 
at  the  picture  what  each  store  sells.  As  each  pic¬ 
ture  is  discussed,  find  out  how  many  children 
have  been  inside  such  a  store.  If  many  of  them 
have  not  been  in  certain  types  of  stores,  plan  to 
take  committees  to  these  types  of  stores.  Have 
each  committee  report  on  its  visit. 

What  questions  do  the  children  have  about 
the  stores  in  the  pictures?  Help  the  children  to 
plan  ways  to  find  answers  to  their  questions. 

Map  concept  development.  Turn  to  page  96 
and  discuss  with  the  children  the  possible  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  stores  pictured  on  pages  140  and 
141.  Use  map  vocabulary  and  directions  in  lo¬ 
cating  the  stores. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Suggest  that  the  children  make  a  model  of 
a  modem  shopping  area.  Let  the  children  plan 
such  things  as  how  the  shopping  center  will  be 
made,  what  things  will  be  included,  where  they 
will  build  this  area,  and  which  children  will  do 
the  various  jobs. 

Help  the  children  to  collect  the  materials 
they  will  need  for  the  project.  Small  cardboard 
boxes  may  be  painted  to  look  like  stores.  Win¬ 
dows,  doors,  awnings,  and  signs  may  be  painted 
on  the  boxes.  The  finished  models  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  along  streets  laid  out  on  the  classroom 
floor. 

2.  Ask  the  children  to  prepare  and  to  give  re¬ 
ports  on  a  visit  to  a  shopping  center  or  to  a 


store  that  they  had  recently  been  in  for  the  first 
time.  Evaluate  each  talk  from  these  standpoints: 

a)  Wa^  the  report  interesting? 

b)  Did  it  give  some  information  about 
stores? 

c)  Could  everyone  hear  the  speaker? 

3.  Have  available  library  books  and  supple¬ 
mentary  readers  that  contain  stories  of  shops  and 
shopping  trips.  Encourage  the  children  to  find 
the  stories  and  read  them.  Plan  a  class  period 
in  which  those  children  who  wish  to  do  so  may 
tell  about  the  stories  they  found. 

4.  Ask  the  children  to  bring  store  advertise¬ 
ments  that  they  find  in  the  newspapers.  Discuss 
the  advertisements.  Discuss  the  kind  of  store  that 
is  advertised,  what  articles  are  sold,  and  their 
prices.  The  advertisements  may  be  placed  on  the 
bulletin  board  for  the  children  to  examine. 

5.  If  the  big  map  has  been  made,  let  the  chil¬ 
dren  decide  upon  the  location  of  a  shopping  cen¬ 
ter  and  the  location  of  the  stores  on  pages  140 
and  141.  They  may  use  the  symbol  for  buildings 
or  decide  upon  a  special  symbol  for  stores.  Let 
the  children  put  the  symbol  on  the  map  to  locate 
the  stores  and  let  them  put  it  also  in  the  map 
key.  If  desirable  to  continue  associating  symbols 
with  pictures,  let  one  picture  of  a  store  be  placed 
in  the  outside  area  around  the  map  and  connect 
it  to  the  store  symbol  on  the  map  with  a  line. 

6.  Read  this  book  to  the  children. 

Annie’s  Spending  Spree,  by  Nancy  Ding- 
man  Watson. 

7.  Teach  the  song,  “At  the  Little  Comer 
Store,”  from  the  book,  Music  Round  the  Town 
(Together  We  Sing  Series) . 

Evaluation 

Listen  to  the  conversation  and  observe  the 
children  as  they  work  at  the  various  activities 
connected  with  the  unit.  What  is  their  attitude 
toward  their  work?  Are  they  interested  in  what 
they  are  doing?  Are  they  helping  one  another, 
sharing  ideas  and  materials,  and  carrying  out 
plans? 


Make  mental  and  written  notes  regarding 
both  strong  and  weak  points  in  understandings. 
Plan  ways  to  increase  growth  in  skills. 

Are  the  children  gaining  an  understanding  of 
the  great  variety  of  stores  and  goods  for  sale? 


Do  they  understand  that  merchants  are  earning 
a  living  for  their  families  just  as  their  own 
fathers  do?  Are  attitudes  developing  regarding 
the  ways  in  which  customers  can  help  store 
owners  and  store  clerks? 


A  Department  Store 


A  department  store  is  like  a  shopping  center 
with  all  the  stores  in  one  large  building. 

Each  department  is  like  a  store. 

The  toy  department  sells  toys. 

The  garden  department  sells  things  for  the  garden. 

Many  people  work  in  a  department  store. 

They  work  at  all  kinds  of  jobs. 

A  department  store  has  many  things  to  sell. 

Some  things  in  a  department  store  come  from 
places  nearby. 

Others  come  from  places  faraway. 

In  a  department  store  there  are  places  in  which  to 
rest  and  places  in  which  to  eat. 

There  is  someone  to  tell  people  about  the 
store  and  where  to  find  the  things  that  they 
want  to  buy. 

If  a  shopper  does  not  want  to  carry  a  package 
home,  a  truck  will  take  it  there. 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Big  stores  are  usually  divided  into  different 
parts,  called  departments. 

2.  Department  stores  sell  many  kinds  of  things. 

3.  Most  store  people  are  courteous  and  glad 
to  help  customers. 

4.  It  is  fun  to  go  shopping,  but  we  cannot  al¬ 
ways  do  as  we  please  in  stores. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Finding  information 

3.  Speaking  clearly  so  that  all  can  hear 

4.  Seeing  relationships 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Help  the  children  to 
see  the  relationship  between  shopping  in  the  big 
department  store  and  shopping  in  a  small  store. 
Review  with  the  children  the  things  learned 
about  shopping  in  the  neighborhood  store.  Bring 
out  the  fact  that  many  of  these  same  things  hold 
true  when  shopping  in  big  stores.  For  example, 
in  each  case  there  are  problems  involving  such 
matters  as  making  a  selection,  waiting  turns,  pay¬ 
ing  for  purchases,  being  careful  of  the  things  that 
are  for  sale,  and  getting  along  with  others. 

If  an  interview  is  to  be  carried  out  during  the 
study  of  this  section,  be  sure  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  in  advance.  Tell  the  person  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed  what  the  children’s  interests  are  and  the 
sort  of  information  they  may  be  seeking. 
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Discussion  and  study.  Let  the  children  study 
the  picture  on  page  143.  Clarify  meanings  for 
such  terms  as  department,  dept.,  and  fabrics.  If 
any  of  the  children  have  had  experience  shopping 
in  a  big  department  store  they  may  wish  to  tell 
about  it. 

Ask:  What  departments  that  are  not  shown 
on  page  143  have  you  visited  in  stores?  Which 
departments  do  you  like  best  to  visit?  Why? 
Point  out  that  each  department  is  like  a  store. 
Show  that  things  that  are  alike  or  somewhat 
alike  are  grouped  together.  Bring  out  the  fact  that 
in  each  department  someone  must  look  after  the 
stock  and  keep  it  in  order  just  as  the  storekeeper 
of  a  small  store  must  do.  Explain  that  this  work¬ 
er  is  called  a  manager  and  that  clerks  help  him. 
They  all  receive  pay  for  the  work  they  do. 

If  the  children  live  in  a  rural  area,  ask  them 
where  their  nearest  department  stores  are  lo¬ 
cated.  Explain  to  the  children  that  some  towns 
do  not  need  department  stores;  that  groceries, 
clothing,  furniture,  and  other  kinds  of  merchan¬ 
dise  are  sold  in  separate  stores;  that  as  towns 
grow  larger,  larger  stores  are  needed.  In  a  de¬ 
partment  store,  customers  need  not  go  from  store 
to  store  to  make  purchases. 

Lead  the  children  in  a  discussion  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  services  furnished  by  a  department  store, 
such  as  restaurants,  information  departments, 
and  delivery  service.  Clarify  the  meaning  of  serv¬ 
ices.  Ask:  Why  do  stores  have  such  services  for 
customers?  Why  are  these  services  needed?  Have 
you  ever  made  use  of  any  of  these  services?  What 
services  do  stores  provide  that  are  not  shown  in 
the  picture? 

Let  the  children  take  turns  reading  aloud  the 
text  on  page  142.  Let  them  decide  whether  or 
not  each  sentence  gives  new  information  about 
a  department  store. 

Tell  the  children  that  shopping  in  a  big  de¬ 
partment  store  can  be  fun  since  there  are  so  many 
things  to  see  and  do;  that  stores  have  rules  that 
everyone  must  observe.  Bring  out  the  fact  that 
customers  by  being  courteous  can  help  to  make 
the  store  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  shop. 


Map  concept  development.  Turn  to  page 
96  and  discuss  the  possible  location  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  store.  Consider  the  amount  of  ground  it 
will  cover  as  compared  to  the  shopping  center. 
Consider  its  location  in  regard  to  the  city  bus 
route  and  to  other  buildings  in  Beaver  City. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Let  the  children  appoint  a  committee  to  in¬ 
terview  someone  who  works  in  a  department 
store.  Let  the  committee  report  to  the  class  the 
information  secured.  The  class  may  suggest  ques¬ 
tions  for  each  member  of  the  committee  to  ask 
the  person  being  interviewed. 

2.  Record  talks  that  the  children  make  on  such 
topics  as: 

My  First  Trip  to  a  Department  Store 

Fun  I  Had  When  Having  Lunch  in  a  De¬ 
partment  Store 

Waiting  While  Mother  Shops  in  a  Depart¬ 
ment  Store 

Shopping  for  Clothes  in  a  Department  Store 

3.  If  it  can  be  arranged,  take  the  class  on  a 
shopping  expedition  to  buy  something  for  the 
classroom — a  record,  a  book,  food  for  a  class  par¬ 
ty,  or  foods  for  a  taste  test.  Let  the  children  plan 
for  the  shopping  trip  and  decide  what  to  buy, 
where  to  go,  and  how  much  to  spend. 

4.  If  the  big  map  has  been  made,  discuss  with 
the  children  the  possible  location  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  place  a  store  symbol  in  the  lo¬ 
cation  decided  upon. 

Evaluation 

What  growth  has  the  class  made  in  compre¬ 
hending  the  function  of  stores  in  a  community? 
Are  they  aware  that  certain  needs  are  common  to 
all  persons?  What  understandings  listed  in  the 
unit  have  the  children  gained? 

What  social  studies  skills  need  more  practice 
to  make  the  children  more  efficient  in  their  gain¬ 
ing  of  knowledge? 
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What  Do  You  Think? 


What  Would  You  Do? 


Look  at  each  picture  story. 
What  are  the  children  saying? 


Look  at  these  picture  stories. 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  there? 


Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Merchandise  may  be  damaged  by  handling. 

2.  No  one  likes  to  buy  soiled  merchandise. 

3.  Stores  are  for  everyone,  and  customers 
should  be  thoughtful  of  other  customers  and  of 
store  workers. 

4.  Things  we  buy  cost  money,  and  we  should 
learn  how  to  take  care  of  them. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Thinking  through  a  situation 

3.  Planning 

4.  Establishing  and  using  standards  in  evalu¬ 
ating  individual  or  group  accomplishment 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Conduct  the  discuss¬ 
ion  of  pages  144  and  145  in  a  friendly,  informal 
manner  so  that  all  children  will  feel  free  to  offer 
opinions  and  to  make  suggestions.  Help  them  to 
understand  that  it  is  natural  for  persons  to  be¬ 
have  in  different  ways  when  faced  with  a  situa¬ 
tion.  By  discussing  various  ways,  the  children 
may  see  that  some  ways  are  better  than  others. 

If  the  children  have  difficulty  with  the  dis¬ 
cussion  or  in  stating  ideas,  ask  a  few  well-directed 
questions  about  each  of  the  situations. 

If  role  playing  is  carried  on  by  the  children 
in  discussing  these  pages,  remember  that  the  val¬ 
ue  of  role  playing  lies  in  the  feelings  the  children 
experience  and  the  conclusions  they  reach  re¬ 
garding  social  situations.  A  finished  production 
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Mary  Goes  Shopping 


the 


Mary  has  a  to  spend, 

ihe  goes  to  the 
>he  sees  a  £$ 

I  "he  price  is  (^}  . 

4ary  gives  the 
le  gives  Mary 
Jary  wants  some 
"hey  cost  (S?)  . 
dary  gives  the  storekeeper 
dary  takes  the  an(l  the 

5he  puts  the  money  she  has  left  in  her 
low  much  did  she  put  in  the  ^  ^ 


,  too. 


home. 
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— 

is  not  essential  or  even  desirable.  Spontaneity 
and  freedom  in  speech  and  action  are  essential. 

Page  146  is  for  fun.  It  is  a  review  page 
emphasizing  the  spending  of  money. 


Discussion  and  study.  Let  the  children  dis¬ 
cuss  what  is  happening  in  each  picture  on  pages 
144  and  145,  and  tell  what  the  result  of  each 
incident  may  be.  Ask  the  children  to  think  about 
what  has  been  said.  Let  them  tell  the  ideas  that 
seemed  most  helpful  to  them. 

Let  the  children  read  page  146  silently.  Then 
let  them  take  turns  reading  orally  a  line  at  a 
time.  One  reader  may  then  read  the  words  aloud, 
and  the  class  may  speak  in  unison  the  words 
which  the  pictures  represent. 

Review  and  discuss  the  wise  expenditure  of 
money  with  the  children.  Have  coins  available 


— pennies,  nickels,  dimes,  quarters,  and  half  dol¬ 
lars — and  a  dollar  bill.  Discuss  with  the  children 
the  value  of  each.  Let  the  children  suggest  what 
could  be  bought  with  the  various  coins  and  tell 
the  kind  of  a  store  or  department  in  a  store 
where  the  purchase  might  be  made. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  The  children  may  organize  small  groups  to 
act  out  the  situations  pictured  on  pages  144  and 
145.  Let  the  children  plan  talk  and  action. 

2.  If  the  questions  the  children  asked  during 
the  study  of  stores  have  not  all  been  answered, 
help  them  to  find  materials  or  to  plan  activities 
that  will  provide  the  answers. 

3.  Some  children  may  wish  to  make  up  a  re¬ 
bus  story.  If  so,  help  them  to  plan  and  execute 
it.  Have  it  posted  for  all  the  children  to  read. 

4.  Plan  a  culminating  activity  to  serve 

a)  as  a  review  for  the  information  learned 

b)  to  give  the  children  practice  in  organ¬ 
izing  materials 

c)  to  allow  the  children  an  opportunity  for 
using  creative  abilities 

d )  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  sharing 
information  with  others 

Evaluation 

Are  desirable  attitudes  developing?  Plan  ways 
to  strengthen  these.  Do  individual  children  need 
special  help  on  skills  in  this  unit?  Keep  in  mind 
that  skills  develop  slowly  and  that  constant  effort 
is  needed  by  teacher  and  children  to  bring  about 
some  degree  of  proficiency. 

After  studying  this  unit,  the  children  should 
have  made  some  progress  in  these  values : 

1.  responsibility  in  understanding  that  mer¬ 
chandise  in  a  store  belongs  to  the  merchant; 

2.  co-operation  in  being  courteous  and  wait¬ 
ing  one’s  turn; 

3.  concern  for  others  in  not  handling  mer¬ 
chandise  unnecessarily; 

4.  appreciation  of  the  storekeeper’s  job. 
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Eating  at  Home 

Mike’s  family  eats  at  home. 

Most  families  do. 

Mike’s  mother  cooks  food  that  is  good  for 
the  family. 

She  cooks  the  food  that  the  family  likes. 

Some  of  the  food  Mike’s  mother  cooks  comes 
from  the  store. 

Some  of  it  Mike’s  father  grows  in  his  garden. 

Mike  likes  to  eat  at  home. 

The  family  has  fun  at  mealtime. 

They  laugh  and  talk. 

They  like  to  be  together. 

Sometimes  friends  eat  with  them. 

The  children  help  Mother  when  mealtime  comes. 
What  are  some  of  the  things  they  do  to  help? 
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Places  to  Eat 

Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Almost  all  families  eat  most  of  their  meals 
at  home. 

2.  Mother  usually  spends  much  time  prepar¬ 
ing  food  for  the  family. 

3.  Children  can  help  to  prepare  the  meals. 

4.  Mealtime  at  home  can  be  fun. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Organizing 

3.  Applying  observations  to  other  situations 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Study  the  unit  be¬ 
fore  teaching  it.  List  the  words  in  the  text  with 
which  the  children  will  need  help.  Plan  ways  to 
teach  these  words  so  that  the  children  will  be 
able  to  read  the  words  with  understanding. 

Make  note  of  those  skills  that  especially  need 
to  be  stressed.  Plan  to  work  out  activities  that 
will  help  to  strengthen  these  skills. 

Discussion  and  study.  Lead  the  children  in 
a  discussion  of  the  food  they  eat  and  of  the 
places  where  they  like  to  eat.  Then  turn  to  page 
148.  Allow  time  for  them  to  study  and  discuss 
the  picture  on  page  148.  Let  the  children  com¬ 
pare  the  scene  on  page  148  with  situations  in 
their  own  homes  at  mealtimes. 
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Ask:  Who  cooks  the  food  at  your  home?  What 
do  members  of  your  family  do  to  help?  What 
foods  do  you  especially  like  to  have  your  mother 
cook?  Where  do  you  eat  your  meals  at  home? 
Where  do  your  parents  get  the  food  that  you 
eat?  Why  is  good  food  important? 

Call  attention  to  the  canned  fruit  on  the  stove. 
Discuss  with  the  children  whether  their  mothers 
can  foods.  Note  the  pie  that  has  been  baked. 
Discuss  the  baking  of  things  at  home.  How  many 
mothers  bake  foods?  How  many  buy  baked 
goods?  How  many  do  both? 

Let  the  children  read  silently  page  149  to  see 
who  the  people  are  in  the  picture. 

Ask:  Why  does  Mike  like  to  eat  at  home? 

Bring  out  the  fact  that  parents  usually  work 
hard  to  earn  money  to  provide  food  for  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Stress  the  fact  that  children  can  help  make 
mealtime  pleasant  by  eating  the  food  that  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  them. 


Extended  experiences 

1.  Some  of  the  children  may  wish  to  collect 
pictures  of  foods  they  like.  The  pictures  may  be 
pasted  into  a  scrapbook  or  labeled  and  mounted 
on  a  bulletin  board. 

2.  Suggest  that  the  children  make  talks  on 
how  they  help  at  home  at  mealtime.  These  talks 
may  be  made  into  chart  stories  and  illustrated. 

3.  Some  children  may  wish  to  draw  pictures 
of  mealtime  at  their  house.  The  pictures  may  be 
displayed  for  all  the  children  to  enjoy. 

Evaluation 

Have  the  children  improved  in  their  ability  to 
take  turns  during  the  conversation  periods? 
Have  they  learned  to  listen  attentively  while 
others  talk?  If  these  skills  are  not  developing, 
determine  why. 


Lunch  at  School 

The  school  lunchroom  is  a  busy  place,  for 
many  children  eat  lunch  there. 

Some  children  buy  lunch  tickets. 

The  ticket  pays  for  several  lunches. 

Other  children  bring  money  each  day  to  pay 
for  their  lunches. 

Some  of  the  children  who  eat  in  the  lunchroom 
bring  their  lunches  from  home. 

They  bring  them  in  paper  bags  or  in  lunchboxes. 

They  often  buy  milk  to  drink. 
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The  food  in  the  lunchroom  looks  good. 

The  children  are  hungry. 

They  like  to  eat  in  the  lunchroom. 

Sometimes  a  mother  helps  to  serve  the  food. 
A  teacher  is  in  the  lunchroom,  too. 


Cafeteria  Kit< 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  The  cafeteria  is  for  everyone  who  wishes  to 
eat  there. 

2.  In  a  cafeteria  we  serve  ourselves. 

3.  We  must  learn  to  make  choices  quickly  so 
that  we  do  not  keep  other  people  waiting. 

4.  It  can  be  fun  to  eat  in  the  cafeteria. 

5.  We  can  visit  with  our  friends. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Expressing  ideas  clearly 

3.  Seeing  relationships 

4.  Observing  in  order  to  draw  conclusions 

5.  Speaking  clearly  so  that  all  can  hear 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  If  your  school  has  a 
cafeteria,  secure  accurate  information  regarding 
its  operation.  Become  familiar  with  the  lunch 
habits  and  practices  of  the  children  in  your  class. 

Discussion  and  study.  Stimulate  interest  in 
this  lesson  by  discussing  the  school  lunch  hour 
with  the  children.  Let  them  tell  where  they  eat, 
what  they  like  to  eat,  and  what  they  enjoy  most 
about  the  lunch  hour.  Let  the  children  study  the 
picture  on  pages  150  and  151.  Allow  time  for 
free  discussion  of  the  picture.  If  the  children  do 
not  eat  in  a  school  cafeteria,  ask  them  to  com¬ 
pare  the  cafeteria  pictured  with  one  they  have 
seen.  If  they  use  a  school  cafeteria,  let  them  com¬ 
pare  the  scene  pictured  with  what  they  see  and 
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do  in  their  own  cafeteria.  Compare  such  things 
as  the  way  the  children  move  through  the  line, 
where  the  trays  and  silver  are  kept,  the  kinds 
of  food  served,  how  the  food  is  selected  and  the 
jobs  that  the  workers  in  the  cafeteria  have. 

Let  the  children  read  and  interpret  the  text 
on  these  pages.  Children  who  use  lunch  tickets 
may  explain  how  and  when  they  buy  the  tickets 
and  how  they  are  used. 

Children  who  bring  lunches  from  home  may 
tell  how  their  lunches  are  prepared  and  where 
they  eat  them. 

If  there  is  a  school  lunchroom  or  a  cafeteria, 
let  some  of  the  children  make  a  map  showing 
how  to  get  there  from  the  classroom.  (See  page 
21  in  the  Teachers  Edition.)  Other  children 
may  wish  to  make  a  map  of  the  eating  area.  (See 
pages  19  and  25  in  the  Teacher’s  Edition.) 

Extended  experiences 

1.  If  possible,  secure  a  copy  of  the  lunch  menu 
for  a  week  or  more  in  advance  from  the  school 
cafeteria  director.  Discuss  with  the  children  the 
foods  to  be  served.  Note  the  food  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  expressed.  This  information  may  help  you 


to  learn  something  about  the  diet  of  the  children 
as  well  as  the  attitudes  they  have  toward  various 
foods. 

2.  If  there  is  no  school  cafeteria,  let  each  child 
keep  a  written  record  of  the  food  he  eats  for 
lunch  each  day  for  a  week.  These  records  help 
to  increase  your  understanding  of  the  children. 

3.  If  your  school  lunch  program  is  one  in 
which  your  pupils  eat  together  at  tables,  let  the 
children  choose  hosts  and  hostesses  for  each  day 
of  the  week.  Let  the  children  decide  what  the 
duties  of  the  hosts  and  hostesses  shall  be.  Check 
from  time  to  time  to  see  how  well  their  duties 
are  being  carried  out. 

4.  Teach  the  songs,  “Breakfast”  and  “Making 
Cookies,”  from  In  Our  Town  (Music  for  Living 
Series) . 

Evaluation 

Are  the  children  becoming  more  adept  at  get¬ 
ting  ideas  and  information  from  pictures  and 
printed  materials?  Can  they  see  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  ideas  pictured  and  actual  situations? 
What  skills  need  to  be  developed  that  will  make 
the  children  better  able  to  work  independently? 
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The  Cooks 


The  cooks  in  the  school  lunchroom  know  how 
to  make  the  food  taste  good. 

They  know  the  kind  of  food  that  makes  boys 
and  girls  grow. 

The  cooks  work  hard. 

They  come  to  the  lunchroom  early  to  get  the 
food  ready  to  cook. 

They  cook  the  food  at  the  right  time  so  that 
it  is  ready  when  the  children  come. 

After  the  children  have  finished  eating,  the 
cooks  clean  the  lunchroom  and  the  kitchen. 

They  wash  the  dishes,  the  pans,  and  the  tables. 

Everything  is  made  ready  for  the  next  day. 

The  school  pays  the  cooks  for  their  work. 


Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Cooks  in  cafeterias  prepare  a  meal  very 
much  as  our  mothers  do. 

2.  Foods  are  bought  in  large  quantities  for  the 
cafeteria. 

3.  It  takes  time  and  work  to  prepare  food. 

4.  Cafeteria  cooks  work  regular  hours  and  are 
paid  for  their  work. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Finding  information 

3.  Planning 

4.  Knowing  where  and  how  to  get  information 

5.  Making  comparisons 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Help  the  children  to 
develop  good  techniques  in  planning  so  that  they 
will  make  good  use  of  time  and  so  that  everyone 
will  have  a  share  in  planning.  Help  them  to 
accomplish  their  aims. 

Discussion  and  study.  Almost  all  children 
have  watched  or  helped  their  mothers  prepare 
a  meal.  Introduce  this  lesson  by  asking  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  tell  about  some  of  the  work  their  mothers 
do  to  get  a  meal  ready. 

Ask  such  questions  as:  How  does  your  mother 
decide  what  to  serve?  Where  does  she  get  the 
food?  How  does  she  prepare  the  food?  What 
work  is  there  to  do  before  the  meal  is  ready? 
What  work  is  there  to  do  after  the  meal  is  eaten? 
Who  helps  with  this  work? 

Ask  the  children  to  study  the  picture  on  page 
152  and  let  them  read  the  text  to  find  answers 
to  such  questions  as:  Why  do  the  cooks  come 
to  school  early  each  day?  What  do  they  do  after 
lunch?  Who  pays  the  cooks  for  their  work? 

Help  to  bring  up  such  subjects  as  eating  the 
served  food,  being  courteous  to  all  cafeteria 
helpers,  having  money  or  tickets  ready  on  time, 
and  keeping  scraps  off  the  floor.  These  points 
may  be  written  on  a  chart  and  used  as  an  evalu¬ 
ation  instrument  from  time  to  time  if  the  school 
is  served  by  a  cafeteria. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Ask  the  children  what  other  things  they 
would  like  to  know  about  a  cafeteria.  Write  their 
questions  on  the  chalk  board.  Help  the  children 
read  the  completed  list  aloud.  Rewrite  these 
questions  on  a  chart.  Plan  how  to  secure  answers 
to  the  questions. 

2.  If  there  is  a  school  cafeteria,  ask  permission 
to  take  the  class  on  a  tour  of  the  kitchen. 

3.  Help  the  children  plan  a  “taste-test”  party. 
Enlist  the  help  of  the  school  cafeteria  director 
or  some  of  the  mothers.  Plan  to  serve  very  small 
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portions  of  foods  that  are  new  to  the  children 
or  foods  for  which  the  children  have  expressed  a 
common  dislike.  Keep  the  foods  simple  and  in 
suitable  combination.  The  children  may  assist 
with  such  things  as : 

a)  preparation  of  some  of  the  food 

b)  labeling  the  food 

c)  serving  the  food 

d)  cleaning  up  after  the  “taste  test” 
Encourage  all  the  children  to  try  all  the  foods 
served. 

4.  Some  of  the  children  may  wish  to  keep  an 
illustrated  record  of  special  words  studied  dur¬ 
ing  this  unit.  They  may  make  the  illustrations 
or  use  ones  they  find  in  magazines  from  which 


they  may  clip.  At  the  end  of  the  study  these 
words  and  the  pictures  may  be  arranged  by  top¬ 
ics  or  in  alphabetical  order  and  bound  together 
in  booklet  form. 

Evaluation 

Are  the  children  learning  to  work  together  har¬ 
moniously?  Which  ones  still  need  help?  What 
are  the  chief  causes  of  difficulty?  Are  teaching 
plans  adequate  and  made  well  enough  in  ad¬ 
vance?  Are  there  personality  problems  in  the 
class?  Are  there  adequate  supplies?  Look  closely 
at  the  situation,  and  list  the  difficulties  to  help 
determine  solutions. 
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Who  Can  Help? 


Look  at  the  picture  stories. 

How  could  you  help  if  you  were  there? 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  Everyone  can  help  to  make  the  cafeteria  a 
pleasant  place. 

2.  Good  manners  are  important. 

3.  It  is  wise  not  to  waste  food. 

4.  Accidents  do  happen,  and  when  they  do 
people  usually  understand  about  them. 

5.  We  can  leam  what  to  do  when  accidents 
happen. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Seeing  relationships 

3.  Observing  in  order  to  draw  conclusions 

4.  Using  judgment 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Review  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  the  school  lunch-hour  procedure.  Help 
them  to  understand  the  need  for  a  definite  rou¬ 
tine  and  why  it  is  important  for  all  to  observe 
this  routine.  Conduct  the  discussion  of  page  153 
in  a  friendly,  informal  manner  so  that  all  chil¬ 
dren  will  feel  free  to  offer  opinions  and  to  make 
suggestions.  Help  them  to  understand  that  it  is 
natural  for  persons  to  behave  in  different  ways 
when  faced  with  a  situation.  By  discussing  the 
various  ways,  the  children  may  be  helped  to  see 
that  some  ways  are  better  than  others. 

Discussion  and  study.  Review  briefly  what 
the  children  have  already  learned  about  the 
school  cafeteria.  Ask  the  children  if  they  ever 
needed  help  in  the  cafeteria  or  if  they  ever  help¬ 
ed  anyone  there  who  needed  help.  Let  those  who 
wish  to  do'  so  tell  of  these  instances. 

Ask  the  children  to  study  each  of  the  situa¬ 
tions  pictured  on  page  153.  Let  them  discuss 
what  is  happening  in  each  picture  and  what  the 
result  of  the  incident  may  be. 

Following  the  discussion,  ask  the  children  to 
review  the  pictures  silently  and  think  how  they 
would  act  in  each  situation.  Ask  the  children  to 
consider  what  the  result  of  their  action  would 
mean  to  other  people. 

Help  the  children  to  understand  that  acci¬ 
dents  may  happen  to  anyone  and  that  often  acci¬ 
dents  make  one  feel  sad  and  unhappy,  but  that 
there  is  usually  something  that  can  be  done 
about  accidents. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  and  suggest 
that  each  group  act  out  one  of  the  situations 
pictured  on  page  153.  Let  each  group  plan  what 
roles  are  to  be  played,  and  how  the  situation  is 
to  be  acted  out. 

2.  Let  the  children  who  wish  to  do  so  make 
picture  stories  about  something  that  happened  in 
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their  cafeteria  or  lunchroom.  Let  them  share 
these  stories  with  the  class. 

3.  Some  children  may  wish  to  make  posters 
showing  ways  that  children  can  help  in  the 
school  cafeteria. 

The  posters  may  be  displayed  in  the  cafeteria 
or  in  the  halls.  The  display  may  be  used  to 
enlist  the  co-operation  of  children  in  other  classes 
to  help  make  and  to  keep  the  school  lunchroom 
a  pleasant  place. 

4.  Some  children  may  want  to  draw  pictures 
to  illustrate  situations  which  they  remember 


about  themselves  in  connection  with  eating  a 
meal  at  home  or  at  school. 

Evaluation 

Observe  the  children  as  they  eat  in  the  lunch¬ 
room.  What  attitudes  are  expressed?  Are  there 
changed  attitudes  or  improved  behavior  on  the 
part  of  the  class?  Ask  the  children  to  evaluate 
their  behavior  in  the  lunchroom,  both  individu¬ 
ally  and  as  a  group.  What  suggestions  do  they 
offer  for  continued  improvement? 
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The  Lunch  Counter 

At  this  lunch  counter,  food  is  served  all 
day  long. 

Several  kinds  of  food  are  served. 

The  menu  tells  how  much  each  kind  of  food  costs. 
People  at  the  counter  read  the  menu. 

Then  they  order  the  food  they  want  to  eat. 

The  waitress  serves  the  food. 

She  writes  down  the  things  each  person  orders. 
She  gives  the  orders  to  the  cook. 

Some  of  the  food  is  already  cooked,  and  some 
has  to  be  cooked  after  it  is  ordered. 

Each  person  waits  his  turn  to  be  served. 

No  one  has  to  wait  long. 

The  cook  and  the  waitress  work  fast. 

It  is  fun  to  sit  on  a  stool  at  a  lunch  counter, 
What  would  you  order  from  this  menu? 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  It  is  fun  to  eat  away  from  home. 

2.  Making  a  choice  of  food  is  sometimes 
difficult. 

3.  Waitresses  and  waiters  are  busy  people. 

4.  Eating  away  from  home  costs  more  than 
eating  at  home. 

5.  Owners  of  places  to  eat  are  earning  money 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Interpreting  ideas  in  dramatization 

3.  Making  oral  reports 

4.  Making  comparisons 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  If  most  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  never  eaten  away  from  home,  perhaps 
you  could  arrange  to  have  lunch  with  the  class 
at  a  nearby  restaurant.  Perhaps  the  lunch  expe¬ 
rience  could  include  a  visit  to  the  kitchen. 
Examine  the  opportunities  and  make  plans. 

Discussion  and  study.  Write  the  words 
lunch  counter,  stool,  menu,  and  waitress  on  the 
chalk  board,  and  discuss  their  meanings  with  the 
children  as  they  study  the  picture  on  page  154. 

Ask  the  children  how  many  of  them  have  ever 
eaten  at  lunch  counters  and  let  those  who  wish  to 
do  so  tell  about  it.  The  children  will  no  doubt 
be  interested  in  the  food  in  the  picture  and  the 
menu  on  the  wall.  Help  them  to  read  the  items 
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and  prices  listed  on  the  menu.  Ask  the  children 
to  read  the  text  on  page  155  to  see  how  many 
things  they  can  find  out  about  the  lunch  counter. 
Ask  those  who  have  visited  lunch  counters  to  tell 
what  food  they  like  to  order,  how  the  food  is 
cooked,  and  when  and  how  they  pay  for  the  food. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Let  each  child  select  a  lunch  from  the  menu 
that  is  shown  on  the  wall  in  the  picture.  Copy 
the  names  of  the  items  on  the  chalk  board, 
together  with  the  price  of  each  item.  Let  each 
child  add  to  find  the  cost  of  the  items  he  chose. 
Help  the  children  to  arrange  the  prices  so  that 
the  figures  can  be  added.  Some  of  the  children 
may  need  help  with  the  addition. 

2.  Some  children  may  be  interested  in  drama¬ 
tizing  this  scene  or  in  “running”  a  lunch  counter 
for  the  class.  They  can  make  a  menu  for  the 
wall  and  arrange  a  counter  or  tables  and  chairs 
for  their  “customers.”  They  can  also  write  out 


the  order  and  total  the  bill  for  each  customer. 
Pictures  of  food  may  be  used  to  serve  the 
customers. 

3.  If  possible,  take  a  trip  with  the  children 
to  a  nearby  restaurant  or  lunch  counter  for 
lunch  or  for  a  visit.  Ask  the  children  to  see  what 
answers  the  children  can  find  to  their  questions 
about  eating  away  from  home. 

4.  Let  the  children  compare  eating  at  a  lunch 
counter  with  eating  a  meal  at  home.  Make  a 
recording  of  their  ideas.  Play  the  recording  back 
for  a  review  of  the  unit. 

Evaluation 

Are  the  children  gaining  a  little  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  variety  of  work  that  goes  on  to  take 
care  of  families  like  their  own?  Are  they  begin¬ 
ning  to  understand  the  many  activities  that  may 
go  on  in  their  community?  Are  they  becoming 
more  adept  at  working  together  in  a  large  group 
or  in  a  committee? 
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Dinner  in  a  Restaurant 

Mother  has  a  birthday. 

The  whole  family  is  having  a  treat. 
Grandfather  and  Grandmother  are  taking  the 
family  out  to  dinner. 

They  are  going  to  eat  in  a  large  dining  room. 
It  is  called  a  restaurant. 

The  headwaiter  takes  the  family  to  a  table. 

He  gives  each  one  a  menu. 

There  are  so  many  good  things  to  eat  that 
it  is  hard  to  choose. 
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Grandfather  tells  the  waiter  what  each  one 
in  the  family  wants  to  eat. 

The  waiter  writes  down  the  order. 

The  waiter  takes  the  order  to  the  kitchen. 
There  the  cooks  and  their  helpers  are  busy. 
The  cooks  are  men. 

They  are  called  chefs. 

They  wear  white  suits  and  tall  white  caps. 
They  know  how  to  cook  many  kinds  of  food. 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  It  is  often  fun  to  eat  in  a  restaurant  or  cafe. 

2.  Some  eating  places  have  more  workers  than 
others. 

3.  Making  a  choice  of  food  is  sometimes  hard. 

4.  Some  places  to  eat  are  more  expensive  than 
others. 

5.  We  can  wait  our  turn  to  be  served. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Finding  information 

3.  Using  information 

4.  Expressing  ideas  clearly 

5.  Interpreting  ideas  through  drawing 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Review  various  ways 
to  secure  information  such  as  looking  at  pic¬ 
tures,  reading,  hearing  people  talk,  seeing  a  film, 
and  taking  a  trip.  Decide  upon  the  best  sources 
available  for  presenting  new  information  to  the 
class.  Use  as  many  kinds  of  sources  as  possible 
in  each  unit  so  that  children  will  learn  a  number 
of  ways  for  finding  answers  to  their  questions. 
If  possible,  secure  a  variety  of  menus  that  the 
children  may  examine. 

Discussion  and  study.  Direct  the  attention 
of  the  children  to  the  picture  on  pages  156 
and  157.  Clarify  the  meaning  of  the  terms  res¬ 
taurant,  headwaiter,  and  waiter  by  discussing 
the  picture.  Ask  the  children  to  read  the  text  on 
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pages  156  and  157  to  find  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  :  Why  is  this  family  eating  in  the  restaurant? 
What  does  the  headwaiter  do?  Where  is  the  food 
cooked?  What  are  the  cooks  called?  How  do 
they  dress?  How  do  the  people  know  what  food 
they  may  order?  Who  will  give  the  order?  Who 
will  take  the  order?  Who  will  bring  the  food? 

Let  the  children  compare  this  eating  place 
with  the  one  pictured  on  page  154.  Lead  the  dis¬ 
cussion  to  bring  out  such  differences  as  the  size 
of  each  place,  the  kinds  of  menus,  where  and 
how  the  food  is  prepared,  the  way  the  food  is 
served,  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  eat,  the  way 
people  dress  to  go  to  different  kinds  of  eating 
places. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  If  the  children  made  a  list  of  questions 
about  eating  places  to  use  as  a  study  guide,  re¬ 
view  this  list  now.  Check  to  see  which  questions 
remain  unanswered  and  help  the  children  find 
the  answers. 

2.  Record  talks  that  the  children  make  on  such 
topics  as: 


Going  to  Lunch  with  Daddy 
Why  I  Like  to  Go  to  a  Drive-In 
Restaurant 
Dinner  at  the  Hotel 
My  Favorite  Place  to  Eat 

These  talks  may  be  typed  and  made  into  a  book 
for  the  children  to  read. 

3.  Some  children  may  enjoy  making  simple 
menus.  Materials  may  be  provided  and  the  names 
of  foods  that  the  children  suggest  can  be  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  chalk  board  for  them  to  copy. 

4.  A  committee  may  like  to  ask  the  children 
to  bring  pictures  of  people  eating.  The  commit¬ 
tee  would  arrange  a  display  of  the  pictures  to 
show  people  eating  at  home  and  away  from 
home. 

Evaluation 

Are  the  children  able  to  see  the  relationship 
between  situations  brought  up  in  these  lessons 
and  the  experiences  they  have  in  their  daily  liv¬ 
ing?  Are  they  able  to  see  that  they  have  a  worth¬ 
while  contribution  to  make  in  their  relations 
with  persons  around  them? 
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Places  to  Eat 

There  are  many  places  in  which  to  eat. 

Some  places  serve  many  kinds  of  food. 

Other  places  serve  only  a  few  kinds. 

In  some  places  you  serve  yourself. 

In  other  places,  a  waiter  or  a  waitress  serves  you. 

A  place  to  eat  may  be  named  for  its  owner. 

It  may  be  named  for  a  kind  of  food  that  it  serves. 
Some  eating  places  are  named  for  something 
nearby,  such  as  Riverside  Cafe  or  Twin  Oaks  Inn. 


Understandings  to  develop 

1.  There  are  many  kinds  of  places  in  which 
to  eat. 

2.  Some  eating  places  serve  special  food. 

3.  Preparing  and  serving  food  are  ways  that 
cooks,  waiters,  waitresses,  and  owners  of  eating 
places  make  a  living. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Interpreting  ideas  in  making  pictures  and 
in  writing  stories 

3.  Discussing  information 

4.  Taking  part  in  group  activities 

5.  Making  comparisons 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Make  a  survey  of 
your  neighborhood  or  community  to  find  out  all 
you  can  about  the  eating  places  located  there. 
Is  there  an  eating  place  which  the  class  can 
visit?  Arrange  with  the  owner  what  hour  will  be 
best  for  the  class  to  visit  the  restaurant,  and  what 
parts  of  the  restaurant  they  will  see. 

Discussion  and  study.  After  the  children 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  silently  the  pic¬ 
tures  on  pages  158  and  159,  lead  them  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  pictures. 

Direct  the  children’s  thinking  by  asking  such 
questions  as:  Why  do  people  eat  in  restaurants? 
Why  are  there  so  many  different  kinds  of  eating 
places? 
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Call  attention  to  the  names  on  the  eating 
houses  in  the  pictures.  The  children  may  wish 
to  read  these  aloud.  Ask:  What  do  these  names 
tell  you  about  the  places?  What  kinds  of  food 
will  you  find  served  in  each  place?  To  which 
place  would  you  like  to  go  for  a  meal?  Why? 

Let  the  children  read  the  first  paragraph  si¬ 
lently.  Let  them  find  pictures  to  illustrate  each 
sentence. 

Ask  the  children  to  read  the  second  paragraph 
on  page  158  to  find  how  names  for  eating  places 
are  chosen.  Some  children  may  wish  to  tell  of 
eating  places  they  know  that  have  interesting  or 
unusual  names. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  If  there  are  eating  places  in  the  school 
neighborhood,  take  the  children  on  a  walk  to 
read  the  names  of  the  places  and  to  note  items 
of  interest. 

2.  If  the  trip  to  survey  neighborhood  restau¬ 
rants  was  possible,  let  the  children  who  wish  to 
do  so  make  pictures  or  write  short  stories  about 
the  eating  places  found  in  the  neighborhood.  The 


illustrations  and  stories  may  be  made  into  a 
scrapbook  and  placed  on  the  reading  table  for 
all  to  study  and  enjoy. 

3.  Ask  each  child  to  write  one  or  more  ques¬ 
tions,  on  slips  of  paper,  that  are  answered  in 
the  text.  Add  some  of  your  own,  and  put  the 
papers  into  a  box,  to  be  used  for  a  question- 
and-answer  game.  Let  each  child  draw  a  question 
from  the  box  and  answer  it.  In  case  of  incor¬ 
rect  answers  or  disagreement,  ask  all  the  children 
to  consult  the  text  to  find  the  correct  answer. 

Evaluation 

Check  over  the  understandings  listed  in  the 
unit  and  determine  how  much  the  children  have 
gained  from  the  study  of  “Places  to  Eat.”  Aside 
from  having  learned  much  factual  material,  are 
they  more  aware  of  the  common  needs  of  all  peo¬ 
ple?  Are  they  aware  of  the  manner  in  which 
people  work  together  to  meet  those  needs?  Are 
they  growing  aware  that  all  persons  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  one  another?  Are  they  aware 
that  they  have  a  definite  responsibility  to  other 
persons? 
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A  Map 

Find  the  map  key. 

In  the  key  are  symbols  that  stand  for  something. 
What  does  each  symbol  stand  for? 

Each  symbol  is  on  the  map,  too. 

Find  each  symbol  on  the  map. 
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5.  Tim’s  Barbecue  i 

6.  Twin  Oaks  Inn 

7.  Parkside  Restaui  1 

8.  Riverside  Steak  i 

9.  Mac’s  Diner 


Find  these  places  on  the  map. 

1.  Railroad  Lunch  Counter 

2.  Ella’s  Tea  Room 

3.  Hotel  Dining  Room 

4.  Downtown  Sandwich  Shop 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  A  map  tells  a  story. 

2.  The  story  can  be  read  if  we  know  how  to 
read  it. 

3.  Symbols  on  a  map  stand  for  things  in  the 
area  shown  on  the  map. 

4.  A  key  tells  what  the  symbols  stand  for. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Recognizing  directions  on  a  map 

2.  Seeing  relationships  on  a  map 

3.  Using  map  vocabulary 

4.  Interpreting  symbols  on  a  map 

5.  Using  a  map  key 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  The  locale  on  the 
map  on  pages  160  and  161  is  identical  to  the 
locale  of  the  map  on  pages  26  and  27.  Note  that 
the  symbols  are  the  same  as  those  on  the  maps 
on  pages  91  and  96  except  for  the  one  new  sym¬ 
bol  for  eating  places.  Children  may  need  help 
with  the  new  symbol  to  understand  that  each 
eating  place  has  a  number;  that  the  number  2 
in  the  symbol  merely  represents  “a  number.” 

Map  concept  development.  Ask  the  children 
to  find  the  new  symbol- — for  eating  places. 

Let  them  read  the  text  on  page  160  and,  in 
following  the  directions,  review  the  map.  Let  the 
children  take  turns  reading  the  text  that  is  on 
page  161. 
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Discuss  the  location  of  the  eating  places  in  re¬ 
lation  to  other  things  on  the  map,  using  map 
vocabulary  and  directions  east,  west,  north,  and 
south. 

Discuss  the  names  of  the  eating  places  shown. 
Reread  the  second  paragraph  on  page  158.  Then 
find  examples  to  illustrate  each  type  of  name. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  Let  the  children  decide  where  the  other 
eating  places  pictured  on  pages  158  and  159  of 
the  text  might  be  located  on  the  map  on  pages 
160  and  161.  Some  children  may  like  to  make 
up  names  to  fit  other  restaurants  in  Beaver  City. 


2.  If  a  big  map  has  been  made,  place  the  sym¬ 
bols  for  the  eating  places  on  the  big  map  and 
put  the  symbol  and  name  in  the  map  key. 

Evaluation 

Do  the  children  understand  that  a  map  tells 
a  story  that  can  be  read?  Do  they  understand 
the  purpose  of  map  symbols?  Are  they  able  to 
see  that  an  abstract  symbol  stands  for  something 
that  they  have  experienced  or  that  they  have 
seen  in  pictures? 

Are  they  becoming  adept  at  telling  direc¬ 
tions  when  one  direction  is  known?  Can  they 
readily  tell  directions  on  a  map? 
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Eating  Away  from  Home 

Here  are  five  stories.  They  have  not  been 

finished.  How  does  each  one  end? 

Story  1.  Bill  and  Tom  were  eating  in  a 
cafeteria.  Bill  did  not  like  what  was  on  his  plate. 

He  had  chosen  it  himself,  but  now  he  did  not 

want  it.  Bill  .  .  . 

Story  4.  Jim  went  with  his  father  to  a  drive-in 

to  eat.  Jim  could  not  decide  what  he  wanted.  The 

waitress  came.  Father  ordered,  but  Jim  could 
not  make  up  his  mind.  Finally  .  .  . 

Story  2.  Jack’s  father  and  his  friend  took  Jack 
with-them  to  a  cafe  for  lunch.  Jack  was  hungry 
and  ate  his  food  quickly.  His  father  ate  slowly 
and  visited  with  his  friend.  Jack  was  tired  of 

waiting.  He  .  .  . 

Story  5.  Jean  was  invited  to  eat  lunch  at  the 

home  of  her  friend  Martha.  Martha’s  mother 

gave  the  girls  creamed  eggs  on  toast,  milk, 
and  applesauce  to  eat.  Jean  had  never  eaten 
creamed  eggs.  She  .  .  . 

Story  3.  John  and  Mary  went  with  their  father 

and  mother  to  a  restaurant  for  dinner.  Each  one 

decided  what  he  wanted  to  eat.  Father  gave  the 
order  to  the  waitress.  She  was  very  busy.  There 
were  many  people  to  serve.  She  went  back  and 
forth,  back  and  forth  to  the  kitchen.  The  family 

had  to  wait  a  long  time.  John  .  .  . 
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Understandings  to  develop 

1.  It  is  often  hard  to  wait  for  others,  but  some¬ 
times  it  is  necessary. 

2.  Sometimes  there  is  a  reason  why  a  person 
cannot  eat  a  certain  food. 

3.  We  can  learn  to  like  different  foods. 

Skills  to  develop 

1.  Interpreting  pictures;  listening  attentively; 
sharing  ideas  and  experiences 

2.  Planning 

3.  Interpreting  ideas  in  role  playing 

4.  Using  information 

5.  Speaking  clearly  so  that  all  can  hear 

6.  Establishing  and  using  standards  in  evalu¬ 
ating  individual  or  group  accomplishment 


Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  Conduct  the  discuss¬ 
ion  of  pages  162  and  163  in  a  friendly,  informal 
manner  so  that  all  children  will  feel  free  to  of¬ 
fer  opinions  and  to  make  suggestions.  Help  them 
to  understand  that  it  is  natural  for  persons  to 
behave  in  different  ways  when  faced  with  a  sit¬ 
uation.  By  discussing  the  various  ways,  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  be  helped  to  see  that  some  ways  are 
better  than  others. 

Discussion  and  study.  Let  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  read  aloud  the  introduction  at  the  top  of 
page  162.  Let  the  children  discuss  its  meaning. 
Then  have  one  of  the  children  read  aloud  the 
first  unfinished  story.  Ask  the  children  to  think 
about  it  before  they  make  an  ending  for  the 
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story.  Encourage  all  the  children  to  suggest  as 
many  endings  as  possible.  Continue  in  the  same 
manner  with  each  of  the  remaining  stories.  Help 
the  children  to  see  for  themselves  what  might  be 
the  most  desirable  way  to  meet  each  situation. 

Extended  experiences 

1.  The  children  may  want  to  formulate  some 
standards  of  their  own  regarding  the  best  way 
to  act  when  eating  in  a  cafe,  restaurant,  or  caf¬ 
eteria.  They  may  act  out  the  various  social  sit¬ 
uations  suggested  on  page  162  to  illustrate  the 
standards  they  have  set  up.  This  activity  can  be 
used  as  an  evaluation  instrument. 

2.  Let  each  child  tell  what  interested  him  most 
in  this  study  of  eating  places.  List  these  items 
on  the  chalk  board  and  use  them  as  a  review 
instrument.  If  there  is  disagreement  regarding 
statements  made,  let  the  children  refer  to  the 
text. 

3.  As  a  culminating  activity  invite  the  cafe¬ 
teria  workers  or  the  children’s  mothers  to  see  an 


exhibition  of  the  drawings  made  during  the 
study  of  this  unit  and  to  hear  the  children  read 
their  stories,  play  their  recordings,  and  dramatize 
various  situations. 

4.  Read  this  book  to  the  children. 

The  Lunch  Box,  by  Martha  Goldberg 

Evaluation 

Using  the  role  playing  in  the  first  activity 
under  “Extended  experiences,”  determine  how 
much  the  children  have  learned  about  desirable 
ways  to  act  in  eating  places. 

Record  the  various  attitudes  expressed  by  the 
children  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  later  work. 

Study  of  this  unit  should  help  children  to 
learn  more  about  these  democratic  values: 

1.  responsibility  for  one’s  own  behavior; 

2.  co-operation  with  workers  who  serve  us; 

3.  concern  for  others  in  public  places  who  are 
waiting  to  be  served; 

4.  appreciation  of  the  work  that  people  do  to 
provide  meals  for  us. 
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Do  You  Remember? 

1.  How  are  the  books  in  the  public  library  paid  for? 

2.  Why  is  a  bookmobile  needed? 

3.  What  can  you  see  in  a  big  park? 

4.  What  do  park  workers  do? 

5.  Why  are  there  signs  in  a  park? 

6.  What  do  policemen  learn  at  police  school? 

7.  How  can  people  help  policemen? 

8.  What  do  firemen  do  when  they  are  not 
putting  out  a  fire? 
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Who? 

1.  Who  helps  you  to  find  books  in  a  library? 

2.  Who  helps  children  play  games  in  a  city  park 
or  playground? 

3.  Who  tells  visitors  to  a  big  park  all  about 
the  park? 

4.  Who  keeps  the  cars  moving  on  a  busy 
city  street? 

5.  Who  hurries  to  put  out  fires? 

6.  Who  takes  care  of  a  sleeping  car  in  a  train? 

7.  Who  helps  airplane  passengers  to  enjoy 
the  flight? 

8.  Who  waits  on  the  people  who  want  to  buy 
something  in  a  store? 

9.  Who  cooks  the  food  in  a  big  restaurant? 
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9.  What  are  the  fire  drill  rules  in  your  scho< 

10.  How  can  you  help  a  bus  driver? 

11.  What  kinds  of  cars  are  in  a  passenger  tr;  il 

12.  How  do  airplane  pilots  know  where  they  -  ( 

are  going?  ,1 

13.  What  work  is  done  at  an  airport? 

14.  What  jobs  does  a  storekeeper  have  to  do?  | 

15.  What  work  is  done  in  a  restaurant? 

16.  What  words  mean  “a  place  to  eat”? 
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Procedure 

Notes  to  the  teacher.  These  review  pages 
recall  information  found  in  all  eight  units.  They 
may  be  adapted  to  stress  any  particular  skill  or 
understanding  that  seems  necessary  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  group. 

Similar  review  exercises  may  be  used  at  any 
time,  with  one  or  more  units.  The  activities  may 
be  varied  so  that  the  review  is  fresh  and  new. 
The  children  may  make  up  reviews  following 
these  patterns  and  use  them  for  each  unit  or  as 
frequently  as  is  desirable. 

The  how,  why,  and  what  questions  in  “Do  You 
Remember?”  can  be  adapted  to  reviewing  facts, 
broad  understandings,  or  attitudes. 


Where? 


Here  are  pictures  of  signs  that  help 
you  to  remember  or  that  tell  you  what  to 


do  or  where  to  go.  Tell  where  these  signs 


A  Picture  Hunt 


On  a  paper,  write  the  numbers  that  you 
see  on  this  page.  Find  a  picture  in  the 
book  of  each  thing  named  on  this  page. 

Write  the  number  of  the  page  on  which 
you  find  the  picture  after  the  number  on 


your  paper.  Like 

1.  a  swing 

2.  a  baby  buggy 

3.  a  mail  box 

4.  a  milk  truck 

5.  a  fire  plug 

6.  furniture  for  sale 


is  1.  25 

7.  an  information  desk 

8.  a  squad  car 

9.  a  cafe 

10.  a  piano 

11.  a  roadside  park 

12.  a  stop  light 
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The  who  questions  can  be  used  in  reviewing 
the  subject  of  workers  that  has  been  presented 
in  each  unit. 

The  where  questions  can  be  answered  with  the 
help  of  signs  or  pictures  of  things  found  in 
special  places,  such  as  an  information  booth,  a 
library  book  cart,  a  fire-station  pole,  a  cash 
register,  and  so  on. 

In  reviewing  the  subject  of  workers  and  their 
activities,  use  pictures  of  workers  at  work  and 
ask  the  children  to  tell  where  these  people  do 
their  work. 

A  picture  hunt  is  adaptable  to  innumerable 
uses.  It  is  especially  good  to  help  children  in  pic¬ 
ture  study  and  interpretation.  Children  who 
need  training  in  picture  reading  can  be  taught 


to  advance  from  naming  items  in  pictures  to  read¬ 
ing  stories  from  the  pictures  and  to  interpreting 
what  the  picture  shows  in  terms  of  their  own 
community. 

Children  may  follow  this  pattern  of  picture 
study  and  prepare  similar  exercises  along  various 
subject  lines. 

The  teacher  may  adapt  the  pattern  to  provide 
for  picture  comparison;  for  tracing  a  theme,  such 
as,  “What  do  taxes  pay  for?”  or  “Where  are 
signs  used?”  or  “What  workers  wear  uniforms?” 
or  “How  do  workers  help  us?”  or  “How  can 
children  be  of  service?” 

The  teacher  may  also  adapt  the  pattern  to 
provide  for  finding  pictures  that  are  represented 
by  symbols  on  a  map. 
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who  drives  a  bookmobile.  One  day  she  takes 
Tommy  with  her  on  her  visits  to  the  county 
schools.  Tommy  learns  many  new  and  in¬ 
teresting  things  about  a  library  on  wheels. 

Heilbroner,  Joan.  This  Is  the  House  Where 
Jack  Lives.  An  I  Can  Read  Book.  New 
York:  Harper  8c  Row. 

Within  the  format  of  the  classic  nursery 
rhyme,  the  people  and  activities  of  a  large 
city  apartment  building  are  described. 

Huntington,  Harriet  E.  Let’s  Go  Outdoors. 
New  York:  Doubleday  8c  Co.,  Inc. 

This  book  about  small  outdoor  creatures 
that  live  in  gardens,  fields,  and  woods  is  de¬ 
signed  to  arouse  the  interest  and  curiosity 
of  young  children. 

Hurd,  Edith  T.  and  Clement.  Mr.  Charlie’s 
Camping  Trip.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charlie  set  out  gaily  on  their 
camping  trip  with  all  equipment.  They 
picked  blueberries,  they  met  a  raccoon  and 
skunks,  and  Mr.  Charlie  tried  to  fish. 

James,  Frederick.  Cloud  Hoppers.  Chicago: 
Childrens  Press,  Inc. 

Uncle  Don  is  a  flier,  and  he  tells  Johnny 
and  his  friend  Bill  many  things  about  air¬ 
planes  and  how  they  work. 

Kunhardt,  Dorothy.  Billy  the  Barber.  New 
York:  Harper  8c  Row. 

Billy  learns  how  important  he  is  to  the 
community  and  changes  his  mind  about  re¬ 
tirement. 

_ .  Gas  Station  Gus.  New  York:  Harper  8c 

Row. 

An  engaging  story  about  all  the  things  a 
gas  station  man  does  for  the  people  of  a 
community. 

_ .  Dr.  Dick.  New  York:  Harper  8c  Row. 

Every  day  Dr.  Dick  is  concerned  with  other 
people’s  problems.  On  one  day  the  doctor 
almost  forgets  about  a  certain  persistent 
problem  of  his  own. 
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Lenski,  Lois.  The  Little  Airplane.  New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  Inc. 

Pilot  Small  owns  a  little  airplane  which  on 
fine  days  he  rolls  out  of  the  hangar  and  takes 
up  into  the  air.  One  of  these  trips  is 
described  from  start  to  finish. 

- .  The  Little  Fire  Engine.  New  York: 

Oxford  University  Press,  Inc. 

Mr.  Small  has  a  little  fire  engine.  It  is  a 
pumper,  and  it  carries  its  pump,  hose,  and 
ladder  on  the  truck.  When  the  fire  bell 
rings,  Mr.  Small  knows  just  what  to  do. 

Lewellen,  John  Bryan.  The  True  Book  of  Air¬ 
ports  and  Airplanes.  Chicago:  Childrens 
Press,  Inc. 

This  book  tells  the  youngest  readers  how 
they  can  go  to  a  big  airport,  put  their  lug¬ 
gage  on  a  moving  belt,  and  see  the  inside 
of  an  airliner. 

McDonald,  Golden.  Whistle  for  the  Train.  New 
York:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc. 

The  busy  little  train  goes  down  the  track, 
talking  to  everyone  along  the  way. 

MacGregor,  Ellen.  Mr.  Ferguson  of  the  Fire 
Department.  New  York:  Whittlesey  House, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  Ferguson  was  the  fire  department  cook. 
More  than  anything  else  he  wanted  to  go  to 
a  fire  on  the  fire  engine,  but  he  was  always 
too  late  getting  downstairs.  One  day  he  had 
an  idea!  What  a  remarkable  idea  it  was! 

Marino,  Dorothy.  The  Song  of  the  Pine  Tree 
Forest.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
Three  children  who  live  beside  a  mountain 
often  hear  the  “Song  of  the  Pine  Tree  For¬ 
est,”  but  they  do  not  know  who  sings  it  until 
the  day  little  Davy  gets  lost. 

Meigs,  Cornelia  L.  The  Wonderful  Locomotive. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Peter  lives  near  a  round  house.  He  helps  to 
work  on  an  old  engine,  and  he  rides  it  across 
the  continent. 


Miner,  Irene.  The  True  Book  of  Policemen  and 
Firemen.  Chicago:  Childrens  Press,  Inc. 

An  easy-to-read  book,  containing  informa¬ 
tion  about  firemen  and  policemen. 

Novinger,  Virginia.  Skip  Sees  the  Signs.  Chi¬ 
cago:  Albert  Whitman  &  Co. 

Skip  goes  to  visit  his  friend  who  lives  in  Big 
Town  and  sees  many  signs  along  the  way. 

Rukeyser,  Muriel.  /  Go  Out.  New  York:  Har¬ 
per  8c  Row. 

Short  poems  that  tell  of  many  scenes  in  the 
big  city  with  which  city  children  are  fa¬ 
miliar. 

Sauer,  Julia  L.  Mike’s  House.  New  York:  The 
Viking  Press,  Inc. 

Young  Robert  on  his  way  to  the  public  li¬ 
brary  became  lost.  A  policeman  had  to  do  a 
little  detective  work  to  find  out  that  Robert’s 
favorite  book  “lived”  at  the  public  library. 

Sootin,  Laura.  Let’s  Go  to  a  Police  Station.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

A  trip  to  a  police  station  to  ask  typical  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  routine  there. 

Tresselt,  Alvin.  Wake  Up,  City!  New  York: 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  Inc. 

The  story  describes  the  way  a  city  wakes  up, 
from  the  chirping  of  the  first  sparrow  to  the 
honking  of  the  school  bus. 

Udry,  Janice  May.  A  Tree  Is  Nice.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Row. 

The  story  tells  why  trees  are  nice. 

Watson,  Nancy  Dingman.  Annie’s  Spending 
Spree.  New  York:  The  Viking  Press,  Inc. 
“What  is  it?”  Annie  asked  when  her  grand¬ 
mother  gave  her  a  green  paper  dollar  the 
day  before  her  birthday.  Annie’s  story  is  how 
she  chose  what  to  buy  with  her  dollar. 

Witty,  Paul.  The  Bus  Driver.  Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Co. 

This  account  of  an  actual  bus  trip  aids  chil¬ 
dren  to  understand  the  bus  driver  and  his 
work.  It  has  easy  text  and  helpful  illustra- 
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tions,  and  is  used  with  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  film  of  the  same  title. 

- .  The  Food  Store.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath 

and  Co. 

Ann  and  Jack  go  shopping  with  Mother  and 
visit  all  the  departments  in  a  big  food  store. 
This  book  is  designed  to  accompany  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  film  of  the  same 
title. 

Young,  Miriam.  Five  Pennies  to  Spend.  New 
York:  Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc. 

John  spends  every  one  of  his  five  pennies 
on  his  friends.  He  has  nothing  left  for  him¬ 
self,  but  the  grocer  planned  a  surprise. 

Zaffo,  George  J.  The  Big  Book  of  Real  Fire 
Engines.  New  York:  Grosset  and  Dunlap. 
A  book  of  large  illustrations  of  various  kinds 
of  fire  engines.  The  accompanying  text  de¬ 
scribes  each  engine  and  its  equipment. 

- .  The  Big  Book  of  Real  Trains.  New 

York:  Grosset  &  Dunlap,  Inc. 

This  book  contains  large  illustrations  of 
many  of  the  cars  pulled  by  a  large  freight 
locomotive. 

Zolotow,  Charlotte.  The  Park  Book.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Row. 

Through  a  big  city  park  people  hurry  on 
their  way  to  work ;  the  shoe-shine  man, 
nurses,  and  young  mothers  come  out  later; 
in  the  afternoon,  there  are  noisy  ball  games 
and  shouts  of  children  having  fun;  the  ice¬ 
cream  man  is  there,  too.  At  night,  the  park 
has  its  loneliness  and  its  friendliness,  its 
night  noisiness,  and  its  night  quietness. 

Books  for  the  Teacher 

Adams,  Fay.  Educating  America's  Children.  New 
York:  The  Ronald  Press. 

Allen,  Jack,  (ed.).  The  Teacher  of  the  Social 
Studies.  Twenty-third  Yearbook.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.:  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies. 


Andrews,  Gladys.  Creative  Rhythmic  Move¬ 
ment  for  Child: en.  New  York:  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc. 

Axline,  Virginia  Mae.  Play  Therapy,  the  In¬ 
ner  Dynamics  of  Childhood.  Boston:  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Co. 

Bossard,  James  Herbert  S.  The  Sociology  of 
Child  Development.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Row. 

Choosing  Free  Materials  for  Use  in  the  Schools. 
Washington,  D.C. :  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators. 

Democracy  in  Education.  Washington,  D.C.:  As¬ 
sociation  for  Childhood  Education. 

East,  Marjorie.  Display  for  Learning:  Making 
and  Using  Visual  Materials.  New  York: 
The  Dryden  Press,  Inc. 

Fostering  Mental  Health  in  Our  Schools.  1950 
Yearbook.  Washington,  D.C.:  Association 
for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Develop¬ 
ment. 

Fowlkes,  J.  G.,  and  Morgan,  D.  A.  Elemen¬ 
tary  Teachers'  Guide  to  Free  Curriculum 
Materials.  Randolph,  Wis. :  Educators’  Prog¬ 
ress  Service. 

Gessell,  Arnold  L.  and  Ilg,  Frances  L.  The 
Child  from  Five  to  Ten.  New  York:  Harper. 

Hanna,  Lavone;  and  others.  Unit  Teaching  in 
the  Elementary  School.  New  York:  Rinehart 
&  Co.,  Inc. 

Hartley,  Ruth  E.  Understanding  Children’s 
Play.  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press. 

Hilliard,  Pauline.  Improving  Social  Learnings 
in  the  Elementary  School.  New  York:  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Teachers  College. 

Hymes,  James.  Effective  Home-School  Rela¬ 
tions.  New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

- .  Understanding  Your  Child.  New  York: 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 
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Jenkins,  Gladys;  Shacter,  Helen  S. ;  and 
Bauer,  William  W.  These  Are  Your  Chil¬ 
dren.  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

Michaelis,  John  U.  Social  Studies  for  Children 
in  a  Democracy.  New  York:  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 

Moffatt,  M.  P.,  and  Howell,  H.  W.  Elemen¬ 
tary  Social  Studies  Instruction.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Patri,  Angelo.  How  to  Help  Your  Child  Grow 
Up.  Chicago:  Rand  McNally  &  Co. 

Peller,  Lili  E.  Significant  Symptoms  in  the  Be¬ 
havior  of  Young  Children.  New  York:  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 

Preston,  R.  C.  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the 
Elementary  School.  New  York:  Rinehart  & 
Co.,  Inc. 

Russell,  David  H.  Children’s  Thinking.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Ginn  &  Co. 

Smith,  Marjorie  Carr;  Phillips,  Margaret 
M.,  and  Reese,  Thelma  Kier.  How  to 
Teach  Basic  Social  Studies.  Evanston,  Ill.: 
Harper  &  Row. 

Wesley,  Edgar  B.,  and  Adams,  Mary  A. 
Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary 
Schools.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Willcockson,  Mary.  Social  Education  of  Young 
Children.  (Curriculum  Series  Number 
Four.)  Washington,  D.C.:  National  Council 
for  the  Social  Studies. 

Books  of  Music  and  Songs 

“At  the  Airport,”  from  Music  Round  the  Town 
(Together  We  Sing  Series),  by  Irving  Wolfe 
and  others.  Chicago:  Follett  Publishing  Co. 

“At  the  Little  Corner  Store,”  from  Music 
Round  the  Town  (Together  We  Sing 
Series),  by  Irving  Wolfe  and  others.  Chi¬ 
cago:  Follett  Publishing  Co. 


“Breakfast,”  from  In  Our  Town  (Music  for  Liv¬ 
ing  Series),  by  James  L.  Mursell  and  others. 
New  York:  Silver  Burdett  Co. 

“The  Bus,”  from  Singing  on  Our  Way  (Our 
Singing  World  Series),  by  Lilia  Belle  Pitts 
and  others.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

“Fire  Down  Below,”  from  In  Our  Town  (Music 
for  Living  Series),  by  James  L.  Mursell  and 
others.  New  York:  Silver  Burdett  Co. 

“The  Firemen,”  from  The  Kindergarten  Book 
(Our  Singing  World  Series),  by  Lilia  Belle 
Pitts  and  others.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 

“Firemen  Brave,”  from  Songs  of  Mr.  Small ,  by 
Lois  Lenski  and  Clyde  Robert  Bulla.  New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press. 

“Fire  Truck,”  from  Songs  of  Mr.  Small ,  by  Lois 
Lenski  and  Clyde  Robert  Bulla.  New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press. 

“Five  Little  Firemen,”  from  Singing  Fun,  by  Lu¬ 
cille  F.  Wood  and  Louise  B.  Scott.  St. 
Louis:  Webster  Publishing  Co. 

“I’m  a  Traffic  Cop,”  from  The  Kindergarten 
Book  (Our  Singing  World  Series),  by  Lilia 
Belle  Pitts  and  others.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

“In  the  City  Park,”  from  In  Our  Town  (Music 
for  Living  Series),  by  James  L.  Mursell  and 
others.  New  York:  Silver  Burdett  Co. 

“The  Library  Lady,”  from  Singing  Fun,  by  Lu¬ 
cille  F.  Wood  and  Louise  B.  Scott.  St.  Louis: 
Webster  Publishing  Co. 

“Little  Engine,”  from  Singing  Fun,  by  Lucille 
F.  Wood  and  Louise  B.  Scott.  St.  Louis: 
Webster  Publishing  Co. 

“The  Little  Fireman,”  from  Young  Peoples  Rec¬ 
ords  Activity  Song  Book.  New  York:  Young 
Peoples  Records,  Inc. 

“Making  Cookies,”  from  In  Our  Town  (Music 
for  Living  Series),  by  James  L.  Mursell 
and  others.  New  York:  Silver  Burdett  Co. 
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“Picnic  in  the  Park,”  from  Music  Round  the 
Town  (Together  We  Sing  Series),  by  Irv¬ 
ing  Wolfe  and  others.  Chicago:  Follett  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

“Playground  Games,”  from  In  Our  Town  (Mu¬ 
sic  for  Living  Series),  by  James  L.  Mursell 
and  others.  New  York:  Silver  Burdett  Co. 

“Policeman,”  from  In  Our  Town  (Music  for 
Living  Series),  by  James  L.  Mursell  and 
others.  New  York:  Silver  Burdett  Co. 

“The  Policeman,”  from  The  Kindergarten  Book 
(Our  Singing  World  Series),  by  Lilia  Belle 
Pitts  and  others.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

“Policeman,”  from  Singing  Fun ,  by  Lucille  F. 
Wood  and  Louise  B.  Scott.  St.  Louis:  Web¬ 
ster  Publishing  Co. 

“We  Went  to  See  the  Firemen,”  from  In  Our 
Town  (Music  for  Living  Series),  by  James 
L.  Mursell  and  others.  New  York:  Silver 
Burdett  Co. 

“Where’s  the  Fire?”  from  Music  Round  the 
Town  (Together  We  Sing  Series),  by  Irv¬ 
ing  Wolfe  and  others.  Chicago:  Follett  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

Motion-Picture  Films 

An  Airplane  Trip.  Wilmette,  Ill.:  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films,  Inc.  Sound.  Black  and 
white.  10  minutes. 

Dorothy  and  Mother  fly  from  Los  Angeles 
to  Salt  Lake  City  in  a  monoplane.  The  plane 
and  the  journey  are  described. 

The  Airport.  Wilmette,  Ill.:  Encyclopaedia  Bri¬ 
tannica  Films,  Inc.  Sound.  Black  and  white. 
10  minutes. 

This  film  shows  a  general  view  of  an  airport, 
its  buildings,  and  activities  at  the  airport.  A 
plane  arrives  and  discharges  its  passengers. 
Another  plane  loads  and  leaves  the  airport. 
Worker  and  passenger  activities  inside  the 
airport  are  shown  also. 


Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Airport:  New  York: 
Teaching  Films  Custodians.  Sound.  Black 
and  white.  10  minutes. 

The  film  shows  behind-the-scene  operations 
of  the  many  workers  who  make  air  service 
possible. 

The  Bus  Driver.  Wilmette,  Ill.:  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films,  Inc.  Sound.  Black  and 
white.  10  minutes. 

A  boy  and  his  father  take  a  cross-country 
trip  on  a  long-distance  bus.  Activities  at  the 
bus  terminal,  duties  of  the  bus  driver,  rules 
of  safety,  and  plans  for  passenger  comfort 
are  shown. 

Citizen  Firemen.  New  York:  March  of  Time. 
Sound.  Black  and  white.  20  minutes. 

The  film  shows  the  work  and  training  of  a 
volunteer  fire  department  in  a  small  town. 

Fire  Engines.  Los  Angeles:  Tompkins  Films. 
Sound.  Color.  10  minutes. 

Three  pieces  of  equipment  found  in  all  fire 
departments  are  seen  in  action:  the  salvage 
wagon,  the  pump  or  engine  which  throws 
water  or  carries  the  hose,  and  the  hook  and 
ladder  truck. 

Fireman.  Los  Angeles:  Tompkins  Films.  Sound. 
Color.  10  minutes. 

Tom  Jones,  a  typical  young  fireman  reports 
at  a  neighborhood  fire  station.  His  activities 
throughout  twenty-four  hours  provide  the 
story  for  this  picture. 

The  Fireman.  Wilmette,  Ill.:  Encyclopaedia  Bri¬ 
tannica  Films,  Inc.  Sound.  Black  and  white. 
10  minutes. 

The  organization,  activities,  and  daily  emer¬ 
gency  preparations  of  firemen  in  a  modern 
city  are  shown  in  the  film. 

Fred  and  Billy  Take  an  Airplane  Ride.  Chicago: 
Coronet  Instructional  Films.  Sound.  Color. 
10  minutes. 

The  film  narrates  a  trip  taken  by  two  boys 
and  shows  the  activity  at  the  airport. 
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The  Food  Store.  Wilmette,  Ill.:  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films,  Inc.  Sound.  Black  and 
white.  10  minutes. 

Two  children  help  with  the  marketing  at  a 
local  self-service  food  store.  They  see  various 
kinds  of  merchandise  unloaded  and  watch 
the  many  workers  perform  their  duties. 

Grand  Tetons.  Los  Angeles:  Paul  Hoefler  Pro¬ 
duction.  Sound.  Color.  22  minutes. 

Many  views  of  the  Grand  Teton  National 
Park  and  the  Jackson  Hole  Country  are 
shown. 

One  Match  Can  Do  It.  Los  Angeles:  Simmel- 
Meservey.  Sound.  Black  and  white.  10  min. 
The  film  shows  how  fires  start  and  how  they 
can  be  prevented.  Fire-fighting  men  and 
equipment  are  shown. 

Passenger  Train.  Wilmette,  Ill.:  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films,  Inc.  Sound.  Black  and 
white.  10  minutes. 

The  film  shows  the  waiting  room  of  a  rail¬ 
way  station.  When  a  train  arrives  at  the  sta¬ 
tion,  passengers  board  it.  An  inspection  tour 
is  taken  of  the  various  coaches  of  the  train. 

The  Policeman.  Wilmette,  Ill.:  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films,  Inc.  Sound.  Black  and 
white.  10  minutes. 

The  film  shows  a  typical  city  patrolman  on 
one  of  his  shifts  of  duty  and  the  various 
pieces  of  equipment  he  uses. 

Safety  on  the  Street.  Chicago:  Coronet  Instruc¬ 
tional  Films.  Sound.  Color.  1 1  minutes. 

The  film  features  good  habits  for  children  to 
practice  when  crossing  streets. 

Safety  to  and  from  School.  New  York:  Young 
America  Films,  McGraw-Hill  Textfilms. 
Sound.  Black  and  white.  10  minutes. 

This  film  is  designed  to  help  teach  safety 
education  in  the  primary  grades.  It  shows 
interesting  and  authentic  situations  that  in¬ 
volve  hazards  to  and  from  school  in  both 
city  and  urban  areas. 


Yellowstone.  Los  Angeles:  Paul  Hoefler  Produc¬ 
tion.  Sound.  Color.  22  minutes. 

Views  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  from 
the  air  and  from  the  ground  are  shown. 
Wild  life  are  shown  at  close  range. 

Records 

Let’s  Play.  Children’s  Musical-Action  Stories. 
Vancouver  British  Columbia,  Can.:  Kay 
Ortman  Productions,  Ltd. 

Set  1.  “Farm  Lands.”  Kay  Ortman.  (RX 
5405 A  and  5405B,  RX  5406A  and  5406B) 
Set  2.  “Adventures  in  the  Forest.”  Kay  Ort¬ 
man.  (RX  5407A  and  5407B.  RX  5408A 
and  5408B.  RX  5409A  and  5409B) 

Little  Toot.  Don  Wilson.  Album  DAS080. 
(2932,  2924)  Hollywood,  California:  Capi¬ 
tol  Records,  Inc. 

Puff  V  Toot.  Jack  Arthur.  (2242A  and  2242B) 
New  York:  Peter  Pan  Records. 

The  Little  Engine  That  Could.  Paul  Wing. 
Little  Nipper  Series  (Y-384).  Camden, 
N.J.:  RCA  Victor  Album. 

The  Little  Fireman.  Martin  Wolfson.  (61 5 A 
and  615B)  New  York:  Young  Peoples  Rec¬ 
ords,  Inc. 

Songs  of  Safety.  Frank  Luther.  (2813A  and 
2813B)  New  York:  Decca  Records,  Inc. 

Squirt,  the  Little  Fire  Engine.  Stuart  Wayne. 
(K-123A  and  K-123B)  New  York:  Mayfair 
Record  and  Recording  Corp. 

Sunday  in  the  Park.  (CRG-1010A  and  1010B) 
New  York:  The  Children’s  Record  Guild. 

Train  Sounds.  Authentic  train  sound  effects  re¬ 
corded  on  various  United  States  Railroads. 
(1005,  Kiddie  Series  A  and  B)  New  York: 
Tops  Music  Enterprises  Corp. 

When  the  Sun  Shines.  Tom  Glazer.  (617  and 
618)  New  York:  Young  Peoples  Records, 
Inc. 
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Books 


These  books  belong  to  Ted. 

He  likes  to  read  them. 

Ted  takes  good  care  of  his  books. 
He  is  proud  of  them. 


/  TVM  TUM 
/  ,  we 

/  ,  Jolly 
ELEPHANT  1 
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Do  You  Know  How  to  Care  for  Books? 


If  a  dog  plays  with  a  book, 
the  book  may  look  like  this  one. 
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Marking  a  book  makes 
it  look  ugly. 


Books  put  with  toys  will  be 
torn  and  dirty. 
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Our  Room  Library 


We  have  books  in  our  room  at  school. 

We  made  a  place  to  keep  the  books./ 

Now  our  room  has  a  library. 

Everyone  in  our  room  reads  the  books  in  our  library. 
Sometimes  we  share  the  books  with  children 
in  other  rooms. 
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Our  School  Library 


Our  school  has  a  library. 

On  some  days  we  go  to  the  school  library. 

We  find  many  books  that  we  like. 

A  teacher  helps  us  to  find  the  books  we  want. 
This  teacher  is  the  librarian. 

Sometimes  we  read  the  books  while  we  are 
in  the  library. 

Sometimes  we  take  the  books  to  our  room. 
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What  Would  You  Do? 


Look  at  each  picture  story. 

What  are  the  children  saying? 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  there? 
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What  are  the  children  saying  in  each  picture? 
Pretend  that  you  are  one  of  the  children. 
What  would  you  do? 
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The  Public  Library 


The  public  library  belongs  to  everyone. 
Many  people  come  here. 

They  come  to  get  books. 

They  come  to  find  out  things. 


There  are  many  books  in  the  public  library. 

Some  books  are  about  animals. 

m 

Some  books  are  about  people. 

i 

Some  books  are  about  trains.  3 

i 

There  are  books  about  almost  everything.  < 

u 
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The  public  library  is  a  quiet  place. 

People  read  and  work  here. 

Some  people  take  books  home. 

There  are  books  for  everyone. 

The  signs  help  people  to  know  what  to  do. 
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The  Librarian 


The  librarian  takes  care  of  the  library. 

She  helps  people  find  the  books  they  want. 

She  checks  out  books  for  people. 

She  puts  away  the  books  that  people  bring  back. 

She  gets  new  books  for  the  library. 

We  help  the  librarian  when  we  are  quiet. 

*fl 

We  help  her  when  we  are  careful. 

i 

I 
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A  Library  Card 


Tom  sees  a  book  that  he  likes 
in  the  public  library. 

He  wants  to  take  the  book  home. 


The  librarian  says  that  Tom  cannot 
take  the  book  home. 

He  does  not  have  a  library  card. 


The  librarian  gives  Tom  a  slip 
of  paper. 

He  must  write  his  name  on  it. 
Tom’s  mother  must  write  her  name 
on  the  slip  of  paper,  too. 
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Tom  takes  the  slip  of  paper  home. 
His  mother  reads  the  paper  to  Tom. 
The  paper  tells  the  library  rules. 


Tom’s  mother  writes  her  name 
on  the  slip  of  paper. 

She  will  help  Tom  obey  the  rules. 


Tom  takes  the  slip  to  the  librarian. 
Now  Tom  may  have  a  library  card. 
He  may  take  home  any  library  book 
that  he  wants. 
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Tom  knows  how  to  get  a  library  book. 

He  must  have  a  library  card. 

Then  he  may  take  home  any  book  he  wants. 

A  date  is  put  inside  the  cover  of  the  book. 

The  date  tells  when  the  book  must  go  back 
to  the  library. 

If  the  book  is  not  back  on  time,  Tom  must 
pay  a  fine. 

Tom  knows  that  he  must  take  good  care 
of  the  library  book. 
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Other  Things  to  Do  in  a  Public  Library 
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BOOKMOBrlE 

TRAVE1.1NG 
BRANCH 


The  Bookmobile 


A  bookmobile  is  a  large  truck. 

It  has  many  kinds  of  books. 

It  has  a  librarian. 

A  bookmobile  is  a  library  on  wheels. 

A  bookmobile  brings  books  to  children 
who  live  far  from  a  public  library. 

It  goes  to  city  schools. 

It  goes  to  country  schools. 

It  stops  at  country  stores. 

The  bookmobile  brings  books  from  the 
public  library. 
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Inside  the  truck  are  rows  of  books. 

The  books  on  the  low  shelves  are  for  young  children. 
The  books  on  the  high  shelves  are  for  grownups. 
There  are  picture  books  and  story  books. 

There  are  books  about  many  things. 

Children  bring  back  the  books  that  they  have  read. 
Then  they  choose  other  books  that  they  like. 

The  children  like  the  bookmobile. 

They  think  a  library  on  wheels  is  fun. 
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A  Map 

This  map  shows  the  trip  of  the  bookmobile. 

The  bookmobile  leaves  the  public  library 
in  the  morning'. 

It  goes  to  the  village  school  and  to  the  country  store. 
It  stops  at  the  country  school  on  its  return  to  the 
library. 
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Is  the  public  library  in  the  city  or  in  the  village? 
What  does  the  bookmobile  go  under  as  it  leaves 
the  city? 

What  river  does  the  bookmobile  cross? 

On  its  way  to  the  village  school,  what  does  the 
bookmobile  pass? 
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Sharing  Books 


Here  are  four  stories  that  have  not  been 
finished.  How  does  each  story  end? 

Story  1.  Mary  was  passing  out  books  about 
animals  to  all  the  children.  One  book  was  new 
and  very  pretty.  Mary  .  .  . 

Story  2.  The  children  were  reading  stories 
about  airplanes.  Miss  Brown  asked  Jim  and 
Jane  to  collect  the  books  and  put  them  away. 
Joe  had  not  finished  his  exciting  story  about  jet 
planes.  Joe  .  .  . 

Story  3.  Everyone  in  the  room  was  working 
on  arithmetic.  Sally  kept  thinking  about  the 
story  she  was  reading  before  arithmetic  time. 
The  book  was  still  in  her  desk,  but  she  had  some 
arithmetic  to  do.  Sally  .  .  . 

Story  4.  John  brought  his  new  picture  book  of 
boats  to  school.  All  the  children  wanted  to  look 
at  it.  Tom  and  George  were  hurrying  to  see  all 
the  pictures  before  they  had  to  give  up  the  book. 
A  page  was  torn.  The  boys  .  .  . 
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Playgrounds  and  Parks 
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My  Back  Yard 


I  play  in  my  back  yard. 

Sometimes  I  play  here  by  myself. 

Sometimes  my  friends  come  to  play  with  me. 
We  play  many  games. 

We  ride  and  skip  and  jump  and  run  and  climb. 


I  share  my  toys  with  my  friends. 

They  bring  their  toys  to  my  back  yard,  too. 
We  have  lots  of  fun. 

A  back  yard  is  a  good  place  to  play. 


Our  Playground 


I  play  on  a  playground,  too. 

I  like  to  go  to  this  playground. 
It  is  near  my  house. 
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My  friends  play  here. 

Sometimes  the  playground  is  full  of  children. 
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Who  Can  Help? 


One  day  the  playground  looked  like  this. 


The  children  planned  what  to  do. 
All  the  children  worked. 


Soon  the  playground  looked  like  this. 
How  does  your  playground  look? 
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What  Would  You  Do? 


Look  at  each  picture  story. 

What  are  the  children  saying? 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  there? 
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Our  school  has  a  playground. 

- 

<< 

It  is  a  good  place  to  play.  < 

Many  children  play  here. 

« 

i 

There  is  play  equipment  to  use. 

* 

H 

There  are  things  for  small  children.  j 

There  are  things  for  older  children. 

The  play  equipment  belongs  to  the  school. 

The  children  share  the  equipment. 

They  take  turns. 

A  teacher  is  usually  on  the  playground. 

The  teacher  looks  after  the  children  and 
helps  them  to  play  games. 

It  is  fun  to  play  on  this  playground. 
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Who  Can  Help? 


What  would  you  do  if  you  were  there? 
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What  Would  You  Do? 


Look  at  each  picture  story. 

What  are  the  children  saying? 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  there? 
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A  City  Playground 


Mary  lives  near  a  big  playground. 

The  playground  belongs  to  the  city. 

Mary’s  father  and  all  the  people  in  the  city 
pay  taxes. 

Some  of  the  tax  money  pays  for  the  playground. 

The  playground  may  be  used  by  everyone. 

*-  Sometimes  a  play  director  works  at  a  city  playground. 

i 

j  !  He  helps  people  to  play  games. 

it 

f: 

There  are  many  things  to  do  at  the  city  playground. 
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A  City  Park 


The  city  park  belongs  to  all  the  people  in  the  city. 
In  a  city  park  there  are  many  things  to  see. 
There  are  many  things  to  do. 


Some  people  sit  on  the  park  benches 
Some  lie  on  the  ground  in  the  sun. 


Children  come  with  their  mothers  and  fathers 
This  park  has  a  place  for  children  to  play. 


People  come  to  the  city  park  for  fun. 
They  have  picnics  and  play  games. 
They  look  at  the  flowers  and  trees. 
They  see  the  animals  and  birds. 
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Parks  for  Everyone 


There  are  many  kinds  of  parks. 
Some  are  small,  and  some  are  large. 
Some  are  near  where  you  live. 
Others  are  far  away. 


There  are  small  narks  beside  the  road. 


Some  parks  have  places  in  which  to  swim. 
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Some  parks  have  a  zoo. 

A  zoo  is  a  place  where  wild  animals  are  kept. 

In  a  zoo  there  are  animals  from  everywhere. 

A  zoo  keeper  feeds  and  takes  care  of  the  animals. 
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There  are  many  things  to  see  and  do  in  a  big  park. 
People  like  to  hike  along  the  trails. 

It  is  fun  to  look  for  wild  animals. 

Sometimes  you  see  a  deer  or  a  bear. 

There  are  birds  and  flowers  to  see,  too. 

Some  people  ride  horses  on  other  trails. 

People  fish  in  the  park  streams. 

A  family  may  sleep  in  a  cabin  in  the  woods. 

A  big  park  may  have  a  museum. 

In  the  museum  there  are  old  things  and 
strange  things  to  see. 
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Park  Workers 


In  a  large  park,  rangers  help 
people  to  have  a  good  time. 

A  ranger  tells  the  people 
about  the  park. 

He  helps  them  to  obey  the 
park  rules. 

He  helps  people  who  are  lost. 

In  every  park,  men  work  to  keep  the  parks 
safe  and  clean. 

When  we  obey  park  rules,  we  help  the 
park  workers. 
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Park  Signs 


Why  are  these  signs  needed? 
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Who  Will  Help? 


How  could  these  people  help? 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  there? 


Sharing  Playgrounds  and  Parks 

Here  are  three  stories  that  have  not  been 
finished.  How  does  each  story  end? 

Story  1.  Betty  had  a  new  jump  rope.  She  and 
Jane  and  Susan  wanted  to  use  it  at  recess.  The 
school  playground  was  full  of  children.  There 
was  not  enough  room  to  swing  the  rope,  unless 
one  girl  stood  where  the  boys  played  ball.  The 
girls  .  .  . 

Story  2.  Bill  and  Jack  wanted  to  climb  a  tree 
in  the  city  park.  They  saw  a  good  one  to  climb. 
Bill  saw  a  sign  that  said  DO  NOT  CLIMB 
TREES.  He  .  .  . 

Story  3.  The  children  in  Grade  Two  of  the 
Brown  School  were  having  a  picnic  in  the  park. 
The  boys  were  playing  cowboys  and  Indians. 
They  were  having  such  a  good  time  that  they 
forgot  to  look  where  they  were  going.  Two 
flower  beds  were  stepped  on.  Afterwards  .  .  . 
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Policemen 
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A  Policeman  at  Work 


Here  is  a  traffic  policeman. 

He  is  very  busy. 

He  gives  the  signal  for  cars  to  come  and  go. 

The  people  who  walk  obey  the  signal,  too. 

Some  policemen  work  during  the  day. 

Other  policemen  work  at  night. 

i 

Policemen  work  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

r 

» 

f 

A  policeman  works  to  protect  us. 

We  can  help  him  in  his  work. 

We  help  him  when  we  follow  rules. 

We  help  him  when  we  are  careful.  j 
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These  two  pages  tell  a  picture  story. 

The  pictures  tell  how  a  policeman  helped  Bobby. 
What  is  the  story? 

What  is  a  good  title  for  the  story? 
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Policemen  Go  to  School 


A  new  policeman  is  called  a  rookie. 

He  goes  to  a  police  school. 

He  works  as  a  policeman  while  he  goes  to  school. 
He  learns  to  be  a  good  policeman. 


They  study  the  laws. 
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They  learn  to  direct  traffic. 


They  find  out  what  to  do 
when  there  is  an  accident. 


They  learn  to  give  first  aid 
to  people  who  are  hurt. 


They  learn  to  follow  orders. 


Policemen  learn  how  to  use 
and  to  take  care  of  guns. 
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Policemen  Go  to  Work 


Most  policemen  live  at  home. 

They  go  to  the  police  station  every  day. 
They  report  to  a  police  captain. 

Then  they  do  their  work. 
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A  policeman  wears  a  uniform. 

A  policeman  wears  a  badge  on  his  coat. 

His  number  is  on  his  badge  and  on  his  hat. 
A  policeman  must  keep  his  uniform  clean. 
He  must  always  have  his  shoes  shined, 
and  he  must  wear  his  cap  just  so. 

He  must  stand  straight  and  tall. 

He  must  always  be  on  time. 

A  policeman  carries  a  whistle. 

He  blows  it  when  he  directs  traffic. 

He  blows  it  when  there  is  trouble. 

He  carries  a  club  and  a  gun. 

Sometimes  he  uses  handcuffs. 
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Policemen  Have  Many  Jobs 

Some  policemen  walk  along  the  streets  in  the  city. 
These  policemen  are  called  patrolmen. 

Each  patrolman  has  a  part  of  the  city  to  watch. 
He  keeps  an  eye  on  everything  as  he  walks  along. 

Some  patrolmen  ride  in  cars. 

The  cars  they  ride  in  are  called  squad  cars. 

Two  patrolmen  ride  in  each  squad  car. 

Most  squad  cars  have  radios  in  them  so  that 
the  patrolmen  can  talk  to  the  men  at  the  station. 
They  talk  to  other  patrolmen,  too. 

Sometimes  policemen  at  the  station  tell  patrolmen 
in  a  squad  car  the  places  they  should  go. 
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Some  policemen  ride  on  motorcycles. 

They  keep  the  traffic  moving. 

They  check  parking  meters. 

They  give  tickets  to  people  who  park  too  long 
in  one  place. 

The  policeman  has  a  key  to  a  call  box. 

The  key  opens  the  door  of  the  box  and  inside 
is  a  telephone. 

He  calls  the  police  station  often. 

He  calls  to  find  out  if  there  are  things  for 
him  to  do. 

He  calls  the  police  station  to  report  trouble. 
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Policemen  help  at  fires. 


Policemen  guard  the  city. 


When  there  is  an  accident, 
policemen  help. 


Policemen  keep  people  out  of  the  way. 
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Traffic  boys  learn  from  policemen. 


cy 


Policemen  check 
parking  time. 


They  protect  visitors  to  the  city. 


help  the  policemen. 


All  people  can 
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A  policeman  talks  to  Susan. 
He  asks  her  where  she  lives. 
Susan  does  not  know,  but  she 
knows  her  first  and  last  names. 

She  knows  her  name  is 
Susan  Gay. 


The  policeman  takes  Susan 
to  the  police  station. 

He  looks  in  the  telephone  book. 
He  finds  where  Susan  lives. 

He  calls  Susan’s  mother. 


Susan  is  four  years  old. 

She  went  for  a  walk  by  herself. 
She  lost  her  way. 

She  does  not  know  what  to  do. 


Susan’s  mother  comes  for  her. 
She  thanks  the  policeman 
for  helping  Susan. 

Susan  says  “Thank  you,”  too. 

What  is  a  good  title 
for  this  story? 


r~*\ 
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A  woman  has  been  riding  on  the  bus. 

She  has  come  to  the  city  to  visit  a  friend. 

She  does  not  know  how  to  get  to  her  friend’s  house. 
The  policeman  will  help  her. 


A  family  is  going  to  camp  in  a  big  park. 
They  have  come  a  long,  long  way. 

Father  thinks  they  are  on  the  wrong  road. 
The  highway  policeman  will  tell  Father  how 
to  go  to  the  park. 
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What  Would  You  Do? 


Look  at  each  picture  story. 

What  are  the  children  saying? 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  there? 
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Helping  Others 


Here  are  three  stories  that  have  not  been 
finished.  How  do  the  stories  end? 

Story  1.  Marie  was  in  the  second  grade.  She 
was  walking  home  from  school.  She  saw  a  little 
girl  crying  because  she  was  lost.  Marie  .  .  . 

Story  2.  Pat  and  Dave  came  home  from  school. 
They  found  a  red  wagon  in  front  of  Pat’s  house. 
The  wagon  was  in  the  street.  They  did  not  know 
who  owned  the  wagon.  The  boys  .  .  . 

Story  3.  Joe  has  a  new  bicycle.  He  likes  to  ride 
it  fast.  He  rides  his  bicycle  on  the  sidewalk. 
Sometimes  there  are  people  on  the  sidewalk. 
Joe  always  .  .  . 
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Firemen 
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Going  to  a  Fire 


Here  comes  the  fire  truck. 

What  a  loud  noise! 

How  fast  the  truck  goes. 

It  is  going  to  a  fire. 

Fire  burns  fast. 

The  firemen  must  hurry,  hurry,  hurry. 

Firemen  are  on  the  truck. 

They  will  work  hard  to  put  out  the  fire. 
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At  a  Fire 


The  fire  chief  tells  the  trucks  where  to  stop. 

Every  fireman  has  work  to  do. 

Some  firemen  use  a  hose  to  put  water  on  a  fire. 
Some  climb  ladders  to  reach  the  roof. 

Firemen  sometimes  use  axes  to  get  into  a  building. 
They  work  fast. 

They  work  well. 

Firemen  put  out  large  fires. 

They  put  out  small  fires. 
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At  the  Fire  Station 


The  firemen  take  care  of  the  equipment. 
They  take  care  of  the  water  hose. 

It  is  long  and  heavy. 


The  pumper  truck  goes  to  all  fires. 
It  pumps  water  into  the  hose. 


A  hook  and  ladder  truck 
goes  to  a  big  fire. 

When  the  ladder  is  used, 
it  is  very  tall. 
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There  are  always  firemen  at  the  fire  station. 
They  wait  for  a  fire  alarm. 

Sometimes  they  have  time  for  other  things. 
Some  firemen  mend  toys 
to  give  to  children  at  Christmas. 


Clang!  Clang!  goes  the  bell. 

The  bell  calls  the  firemen  when  there  is  a  fire  drill. 
It  calls  them  when  there  is  a  real  fire. 

They  jump  onto  the  fire  trucks. 

Away  they  go! 


F.D. 
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Firemen  Go  to  School 


Firemen  learn  many  things. 


They  learn  to  carry  people 

away  from  a  fire.  P 

i  v.n. 


They  learn  to  give  first  aid. 


Firemen  know  the  city  streets  and  can  go  to  every  place. 
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They  learn  to  be  fast,  and  they  learn  to  be  careful. 


They  learn  how  to  prevent  fires. 
Each  fireman  does  his  job  well. 


Firemen  are  healthy  and  strong. 
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Reporting  a  Fire 


I  will  tell  my  mother. 

She  will  call  the  fire  station. 


Where  is  the  fire? 

We  should  tell  the  firemen  where  to  go. 

When  reporting  a  fire,  be  sure  to  tell 
where  the  fire  is. 


This  man  is  reporting  a  fire. 

He  is  using  a  call  box. 

It  sends  an  alarm  to  the  fire  station. 

The  firemen  can  tell  what  box  the  alarm 
comes  from. 

They  will  hurry  to  that  call  box. 

The  man  will  stay  by  the  box  until  the 
firemen  come. 

He  will  tell  the  firemen  where  the  fire  is. 
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How  Can  They  Help? 


What  can  the  people  in  each  picture  do  to 
help  themselves  and  the  firemen? 


What  Do  You  Think? 


Look  at  each  picture  story. 

What  are  the  people  saying? 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  there? 
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Fire  Drill 


The  fire  chief  is  watching  a  school  fire  drill. 
He  hopes  the  children  will  remember  these  rules: 

We  go  quietly. 

We  walk  fast,  but  we  do  not  run. 

We  walk  away  from  the  school  building. 

We  stay  with  our  class  in  our  place 
in  the  schoolyard. 

The  fire  chief  will  see  how  long  it  takes 
for  everyone  to  be  out  of  the  building. 

Fire  drills  are  important. 

They  show  what  to  do  if  there  is  a  fire. 

What  are  the  fire  drill  rules  in  your  school? 
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Helping  Others 


Here  are  four  stories  that  have  not  been 
finished.  How  does  each  story  end? 

Story  1.  Polly  came  home  from  school.  She 
saw  her  little  brother  Jim  with  a  box  of  matches. 
He  was  using  the  matches  to  make  a  fence  for 
a  little  toy  house.  Polly  .  .  . 

Story  2.  Peter  and  Joe  were  riding  their 
bicycles  when  they  heard  a  fire  engine.  The 
boys  .  .  . 

Story  3.  Wendy  and  Alice  were  walking  to  the 
playground.  They  passed  the  back  of  Mr. 
Brown’s  house.  They  saw  that  Mr.  Brown  had 
been  burning  papers.  Mr.  Brown  was  not  there. 
The  fire  was  burning  fast  and  too  near  the  wood 
fence.  The  children  .  .  . 

Story  4.  Bill’s  mother  was  burning  papers  in 
a  wire  basket.  She  had  to  go  to  the  house.  She 
left  Bill  to  watch  the  fire.  Three  of  Bill’s  friends 
came  by.  George  said  “Let’s  poke  Bill’s  fire  with 
our  sticks.”  Then  .  .  . 
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Buses 
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The  School  Bus 


The  school  bus  takes  children  to  school. 

It  takes  them  home  from  school,  too. 

The  bus  is  a  bright  color,  so  that  everyone 
can  see  it. 

The  school  bus  has  a  regular  time  to  come 
and  go. 

The  bus  driver  tries  to  be  on  time,  because 
the  children  must  not  be  late  to  school. 

Many  children  depend  on  the  school  bus. 

The  school  bus  goes  on  the  highway  and 
on  country  roads. 

It  has  regular  places  to  stop. 

It  stops  at  farmhouses,  at  crossroads, 
and  at  lanes. 

It  stops  at  the  village  schoolhouse. 
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The  Driver  of  the  School  Bus 

The  driver  of  the  school  bus  is  a  good  driver. 

He  knows  the  traffic  signs. 

He  obeys  them. 

He  drives  carefully. 

The  bus  driver  takes  care  of  the  bus. 

It  is  always  ready  to  go. 

The  driver  is  paid  to  drive  the  bus. 

He  uses  the  money  for  himself  and  for  his  family. 

The  bus  driver  likes  the  children. 

He  knows  their  names  and  where  they  live. 

He  does  his  best  to  get  the  children  to 
school  on  time. 

How  can  the  children  help  him? 
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Helping  the  Bus  Driver 


Bill  and  Ruth  live  on  a  side  road. 

Their  house  is  over  the  hill. 

Their  mother  brings  them  to  meet  the  bus. 

The  bus  stops  where  the  side  road  crosses 
the  highway. 

This  place  is  a  crossroads. 

The  children  will  meet  their  mother  here  after  school. 


He  does  not  have  far  to  go  to  meet  the  bus. 
Only  two  families  live  on  this  lane. 

A  lane  is  a  short  road  that  leads  to  another  road. 


How  can  Dick  help  the  bus  driver? 


A  Map 

Find  the  map  key. 

What  does  each  symbol  in  the  key  stand  for? 

Find  each  symbol  on  the  map. 

Find  the  route  of  the  school  bus. 

Where  does  the  school  bus  start? 

Where  does  the  school  bus  stop  to  pick  up  children? 
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The  bus  stops  in  front  of  their  house. 

People  in  cars  see  the  school  bus. 

They  stop  their  cars  when  the  bus  stops. 

The  people  in  the  cars  wait  for  the  children  to  get  off 
or  onto  the  bus. 

They  start  their  cars  after  the  bus  starts. 

The  children  are  careful. 

They  watch  out  for  cars. 

The  people  in  the  cars  are  careful. 

They  watch  out  for  the  children. 
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A  Bus  Trip 


This  school  bus  takes  children  on  trips. 

The  children  in  the  second  grade  of  Brant 
School  are  going  to  the  fire  station. 

The  children  and  their  teacher  planned  the  trip. 
They  planned  what  they  wanted  to  see  and 
when  they  would  go. 

They  let  the  firemen  know  when  they  were  coming. 

Each  child  asked  his  mother  to  write  a  note 
to  the  teacher. 

The  note  said  that  he  could  go  on  the  trip. 


The  bus  driver  was  asked  to  come  to  school 
at  a  certain  time  on  the  day  of  the  trip. 
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OKPAN^ 


Today  is  the  day  for  the  trip. 

The  bus  driver  is  ready. 

The  children  are  ready. 

The  firemen  are  ready. 

While  the  children  are  at  the  fire  station, 
the  bus  driver  will  wait  for  them. 

He  will  visit  with  the  firemen. 

He  will  bring  the  children  back  to  the  school 
when  they  are  ready. 
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The  City  Bus 


The  city  bus  goes  along  the  city  streets. 

It  follows  a  regular  route. 

It  makes  many  stops  along  the  route  to  pick 
up  people. 

The  driver  tries  to  be  on  time. 

Many  people  ride  the  city  bus. 

Some  ride  it  to  and  from  work. 

Others  ride  it  to  the  stores,  to  the  park, 
or  to  the  library. 

Some  children  ride  the  city  bus  to  school. 
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A  Map 

Find  the  map  key. 

What  does  each  symbol  in  the  key  stand  for? 
Find  each  symbol  on  the  map. 

Find  the  route  of  the  city  bus. 

Does  the  city  bus  pass  a  church? 

Could  children  ride  the  city  bus  to  school? 
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People  pay  to  ride  on  the  city  bus. 

The  money  they  pay  is  called  a  fare. 

People  pay  the  fare  as  they  get  onto  the  bus. 

They  put  the  fare  into  the  box. 

If  someone  does  not  have  the  right  fare,  the 
bus  driver  makes  change  for  him. 

The  people  who  ride  a  bus  are  called  passengers. 

Passengers  must  be  ready  to  get  on  or  off  when 
the  bus  stops. 

Sometimes  they  ring  a  buzzer  to  let  the  driver 
know  that  they  want  to  get  off. 
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The  Sight-Seeing  Bus 


Visitors  in  a  big  city  want  to  see  the  city. 

They  pay  to  ride  in  a  sight-seeing  bus. 

People  who  live  in  the  city  sometimes  ride 
in  this  bus,  too. 

The  sight-seeing  bus  goes  to  many  parts  of 
the  city. 

The  passengers  see  the  city  park,  the  museum, 
the  library,  the  schools,  and  the  churches. 

A  man  in  the  bus  tells  the  passengers  about 
each  place  that  the  bus  passes. 

Sometimes  the  driver  stops  the  bus. 

The  passengers  get  out  and  go  into  a  museum 
or  into  some  other  building. 

The  bus  waits  for  the  passengers. 

It  is  a  special  bus. 

It  does  not  take  on  passengers  along  the  way. 
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The  Highway  Bus 

The  highway  bus  goes  on  long  trips. 

It  goes  from  city  to  city. 

People  in  one  city  ride  this  bus  to  another  city. 
People  in  the  country  ride  this  bus  to  town. 

Sometimes  passengers  ride  all  day  in  the 
highway  bus. 

If  a  passenger  is  going  to  a  place  faraway, 
he  may  ride  for  several  days  and  nights. 
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On  long  trips,  the  highway  bus  stops  to  let 
the  people  off  to  rest  and  to  eat. 
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What  Do  You  Think? 


Look  at  each  picture  story. 

What  are  the  children  saying? 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  there? 


r 
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The  Bus  Driver 
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Stations  and  Airports 
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The  Bus  Station 


People  who  travel  on  a  bus  buy  their  tickets 
in  the  bus  station. 

They  wait  at  the  station  for  their  bus  to  come. 
Some  people  wait  with  friends  who  are  going  away. 
Others  wait  for  friends  who  are  coming  on  the  bus. 

Many  buses  stop  at  the  bus  station. 

Buses  that  stop  here  go  from  city  to  city. 

They  do  not  stop  at  street  corners  to  take 
on  passengers  as  city  buses  do. 

Each  bus  follows  a  route. 

It  goes  a  certain  way. 

It  goes  to  some  places  and  not  to  others. 

Some  buses  make  short  trips  and  stop  often 
along  the  way. 

They  are  local  buses. 

Some  buses  make  long  trips  and  stop  only  a 
few  times. 

They  are  express  buses. 

Buses  come  and  go  on  time. 

Passengers  must  be  at  the  station  on  time. 

The  bus  does  not  wait  for  passengers. 
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Bus  tickets  are  for  sale  here. 
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People  find  out  the  times  that  buses  come  and  go. 
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The  loud-speaker  tells  when 
a  bus  comes  and  when  a  bus  goes. 


It  tells  the  people  where  to  get  on  the  bus. 
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Passengers  show  the  bus  driver  their  tickets 
before  they  get  on  the  bus. 


Passengers  may  take  small  luggage  inside  the  bus. 
The  luggage  is  put  in  the  rack  above  the  seats. 
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The  driver  puts  big  luggage  into  the  bus  through 
a  special  door. 

The  driver  gives  the  passenger  a  luggage  ticket. 

When  all  the  passengers  are  seated,  the  driver 
closes  the  door. 

Then  away  goes  the  bus! 


The  Railway  Station 


The  people  who  travel  by  train  come  to  the 
railway  station. 

They  buy  their  train  tickets  here. 

They  wait  until  it  is  time  to  get  on  their  train. 
Many  trains  stop  at  this  railway  station. 

They  take  passengers  to  places  nearby  and  to 
places  faraway. 
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People  wait  in  the  waiting  room  until  the 
train  comes. 

Some  of  the  people  in  the  waiting  room  have 
come  with  their  friends  who  are  going  away. 

Others  have  come  to  meet  someone. 

Jane  and  her  mother  are  waiting  for  Grandmother. 

She  is  coming  on  a  train  that  gets  to  the 
station  at  3  o’clock. 

The  waiting  room  is  full  of  people  waiting 
for  trains  to  come  and  go. 
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The  railway  station  is  a  busy  place  when  a 
train  stops. 

Some  passengers  hurry  to  get  on  the  train. 

Others  hurry  to  get  off. 

Jane  and  her  mother  hurry  to  meet  Grandmother. 

The  porter  is  helping  Grandmother  off  the  train. 
Grandmother  rode  on  the  train  all  night. 

She  rode  in  the  Pullman  car  because  it  has 
beds  in  which  to  sleep. 

The  porter  makes  up  the  beds  at  night. 

In  the  morning  he  makes  them  into  seats. 

In  the  daytime  a  Pullman  car  is  a  place  to  sit. 


Some  passengers  on  the  train  are  eating  in 
the  dining  car. 

This  car  is  sometimes  called  a  diner. 
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Most  of  the  passengers  are  going  into  the  coaches. 

The  trainman  is  helping  them  on. 

The  conductor  is  watching  the  time. 

When  all  the  passengers  are  on,  he  gives  a 
signal  to  the  engineer. 

He  boards  the  train,  and  it  leaves  the  station. 

Some  trains  make  short  trips,  and  some  make 
long  ones. 

There  are  local  trains  that  make  many  stops. 

There  are  express  trains  that  make  only  a 
few  stops. 

Trains  run  in  the  daytime  and  at  night. 
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Railway  Workers 


We  often  see  railway  workers  when  the  train 
stops  at  the  station. 

Each  worker  has  a  job  to  do. 

The  engineer  drives  the  train. 

He  stops  and  starts  the  train 
and  makes  it  go  fast  or  slow. 

He  follows  the  signs  along 
the  way. 

He  tries  to  be  on  time 
at  every  station. 


The  conductor  is  in  charge 
of  the  train. 

He  takes  a  ticket  from  each  passenger. 
He  talks  to  the  engineer 
on  the  train  telephone. 

The  trainman  works  with  the  conductor. 
He  calls  the  names  of  the  stations. 

He  helps  the  passengers. 
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The  station  porter  carries 
luggage  for  the  passengers. 

The  passengers  pay  him 
for  helping  them. 


Each  Pullman  car  has  a  porter. 

The  Pullman  porter  makes  the  beds  in  the 
Pullman  car. 

He  takes  care  of  the  people  who  ride  in  his  car. 


The  waiter  works  in  the  dining  car. 

He  serves  the  people  who  eat  in  the  diner. 
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The  Airport 

People  who  travel  on  airplanes  come  to 
the  airport. 

Some  airports  are  large. 

Some  airports  are  small. 

At  the  large  airports,  airplanes  land  and 
take  off  every  few  minutes. 

A  large  airport  is  a  busy  place. 
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Planes  come  in  and  take  off  on  long  runways 
that  look  like  highways. 

There  are  buildings  at  the  airport  for  planes. 
There  are  buildings  at  the  airport  for  passengers. 
On  one  building  there  is  a  tower. 

Workers  in  the  tower  talk  to  the  pilots  in 

the  planes. 

They  tell  the  pilots  when  to  take  off. 

They  tell  them  when  to  land  and  which  runway 

they  are  to  use. 
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The  Waiting  Room 


The  waiting  room  at  the  airport  is  for  the  passengers. 
It  is  like  the  waiting  room  in  a  bus  station 
or  in  a  railway  station. 

People  wait  here  until  their  planes  are  ready. 
Passengers  buy  their  tickets  here. 

They  get  other  tickets  for  their  luggage. 

The  luggage  is  put  into  the  plane  that  they  will  board. 
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The  time  of  each  flight  is  on  the  wall  for 
all  the  passengers  to  see. 

Each  flight  has  a  number. 

When  an  airplane  is  ready  to  fly,  the  flight 
number  is  called  on  the  loud-speaker. 

The  passengers  are  told  which  gate  to  go  out  of 
to  get  on  the  plane. 

The  waiting  room  at  the  airport  is  a  busy  place. 
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Airport  Workers 


Workers  at  the  airport  make  the  planes  ready 
to  fly. 

Some  put  in  gasoline. 

Some  look  at  the  motor. 

Some  put  luggage  in  the  plane. 

Other  workers  put  food  in  the  plane  for  the 
passengers. 
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The  pilot  flies  the  airplane. 

Two  pilots  go  on  every  flight. 

The  stewardess  helps  the  passengers. 

She  checks  their  tickets. 

She  asks  their  names. 

She  answers  questions  that  the  people  ask. 
On  some  flights,  the  stewardess  serves  food 
to  the  passengers. 
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Airplanes  fly  along  air  routes  in  the  sky. 

The  pilot  follows  the  air  route  by  hearing 
radio  sounds. 

When  a  pilot  hears  the  radio  sound,  he  knows 
he  is  on  the  air  route. 

When  he  is  near  the  airport,  a  man  in  the  tower 
tells  him  where  to  land. 
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The  trip  an  airplane  makes  is  called  a  flight. 
Some  flights  are  local  flights. 

On  these  flights  the  airplane  stops  at  airports 
along  the  way. 

Some  flights  are  non-stop  flights. 

On  non-stop  flights  the  airplane  does  not  make 
any  stops. 

Some  airplanes  fly  in  the  daytime. 

Some  fly  at  night. 

Airplanes  fly  across  the  country. 

They  fly  across  the  ocean,  too. 
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What  Do  You  Think? 


Look  at  each  picture  story. 

What  are  the  people  saying? 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  there? 
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Who  Can  Help? 


What  can  the  people  in  each  picture  do  to  help? 
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What  to  Do  at  a  Station 


Here  are  three  stories.  They  have  not  been 
finished.  How  does  each  story  end? 

Story  1.  Betty  and  her  friend  Jim  were  going 
on  a  train  with  Betty’s  mother.  Betty  had  been 
on  a  train  many  times.  Jim  had  never  even  been 
to  a  railway  station.  Everything  was  new  to  him. 
At  the  railway  station,  Betty  and  Jim  .  .  . 

Story  2.  Jack  and  his  mother  were  taking  a 
long  trip  by  bus.  They  had  ridden  on  a  bus  all 
morning,  and  they  were  going  to  change  to 
another  bus.  They  were  in  a  bus  station  waiting 
for  the  second  bus.  Jack  was  tired  and  hungry. 
He  wished  the  bus  would  hurry  and  come.  He 
was  tired  of  sitting  still.  He  .  .  . 

Story  3.  Tom  and  Sally  went  with  Mother  to 
the  airport  to  meet  Aunt  Sue.  On  the  flight 
board  they  saw  that  Aunt  Sue’s  plane  was  one 
hour  late.  That  seemed  like  a  long  time  to  wait. 
Tom  and  Sally  decided  on  some  things  to  do 
while  they  waited.  They  .  .  . 
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Stores 
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The  Neighborhood  Store 


Henry  likes  to  go  to  the  neighborhood  store. 

The  store  has  many  things  to  sell. 

There  are  things  for  boys  and  girls. 

There  are  things  for  grownups,  too. 

Each  thing  has  a  price  marked  on  it. 

The  price  tells  how  much  money  to  give  to 
the  storekeeper. 

Henry  likes  to  look  around. 

He  likes  to  buy  the  things  he  wants. 

He  gives  the  storekeeper  money  for  what  he  buys. 
Sometimes  the  storekeeper  gives  Henry  some 
money  back. 

When  does  Henry  get  some  money  back? 
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The  Storekeeper 


The  storekeeper  has  many  jobs  to  do. 
Sometimes  his  family  helps  him  in  the  store. 
Sometimes  he  hires  other  people  to  help  him. 

The  storekeeper  keeps  his  store  clean  and  neat. 
He  puts  the  things  to  sell  where  people  can 
see  them. 

He  marks  a  price  on  each  thing  he  has  to  sell. 
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The  storekeeper  wants  people  to  like  his  store. 

He  wants  them  to  come  in  and  buy. 

When  he  waits  on  people,  he  is  helpful  and  pleasant. 
He  likes  to  have  people  come  to  his  store. 
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The  Storekeeper  Buys,  Too 


Most  of  the  things  in  the  store  come  i 

from  somewhere  else. 

The  storekeeper  buys  them  from  many  people. 

The  things  are  brought  to  the  store  when  the 
storekeeper  needs  them. 

The  milkman  brings  milk  every  day. 

The  newsman  comes  each  day  with  newspapers. 

Other  things  come  at  different  times. 

The  things  that  people  want  to  buy  must  always 
be  at  the  store. 

If  the  storekeeper  does  not  have  the  things  the 
people  want  to  buy,  the  people  will  not  come  again. 
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All  the  things  in  the  store  cost  money. 

The  storekeeper  pays  for  everything  that  is 
brought  to  his  store. 

He  sells  these  things  to  get  back  the  money 
he  paid  for  them. 

He  sells  each  thing  for  a  little 
more  money  than  he  paid  for  it. 

He  keeps  the  extra  money. 

This  extra  money  he  has 
for  himself  and  his  family. 
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Spending  Money 


Here  are  five  stories  that  have  not  been 
finished.  How  does  each  story  end? 

Story  1.  Marie  had  twenty-five  cents  to  spend 
in  the  neighborhood  store.  She  saw  a  doll  for 
fifteen  cents  and  one  for  twenty-five  cents.  She 
liked  the  fifteen  cent  doll,  but  the  twenty-five 
cent  doll  was  bigger  and  had  a  pink  dress.  Marie 
bought  the  twenty-five  cent  doll. 

On  her  way  home  Marie  saw  her  friends 
running  to  meet  the  ice-cream  wagon.  She  .  .  . 

Story  2.  John  wanted  a  book  about  cowboys. 
He  went  to  the  store  to  buy  it.  He  had  to  look 
and  look  through  the  books  to  find  the  one  he 
wanted.  The  books  kept  falling  out  of  the  rack. 

At  last  he  found  the  cowboy  book!  He  was 
glad  that  he  had  found  it.  But  the  book  rack 
did  not  look  the  same  as  it  did  when  he  came. 
Some  of  the  books  were  on  the  floor,  too.  John 
•  •  • 
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Story  3.  Jim  was  in  the  store  to  buy  a  box  of 
cookies  for  his  mother.  When  he  found  the  right 
kind,  he  took  the  box  from  the  shelf.  He  saw 
another  box  that  was  broken.  The  cookies  were 
falling  out.  Jim  .  .  . 

Story  4.  Joe  had  a  quarter  to  spend.  Dick  had 
a  quarter,  too.  The  boys  looked  at  the  toys  in  the 
neighborhood  store.  Dick  bought  two  small  red 
cars  to  add  to  the  set  of  cars  he  had  at  home. 
Joe  bought  a  little  wooden  airplane. 

On  the  way  home,  Joe  flew  his  airplane  as  he 
ran  along.  Once  he  threw  it  high  in  the  air.  Then 
it  came  down  in  the  street.  A  car  ran  over  the 
airplane  and  broke  it.  Joe  .  .  . 

Story  5.  Tom  had  a  dime.  He  was  going  to  the 
store  to  buy  candy.  On  the  way  he  met  Harry 
and  Peter,  who  went  with  him.  Inside  the  store, 
Tom  looked  at  the  candy.  He  saw  the  kind  of 
candy  bar  he  liked.  He  could  buy  it  for  a  dime. 
There  were  jelly  beans,  too.  He  could  get  a  lot 
of  those  for  a  dime.  Tom  .  .  . 
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A  Shopping  Center 


Nancy  likes  to  go  shopping  with  her  mother. 
They  go  to  a  shopping  center. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  stores  close  together. 
There  is  a  parking  place  for  cars. 

There  is  a  playground  for  children. 
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Nancy’s  mother  can  buy  most  of  the  things 
she  wants  in  the  stores  at  the  shopping  center. 

Nancy  likes  the  supermarket  best. 

She  likes  to  push  the  cart  while  her  mother 
puts  food  into  it. 

When  her  mother  goes  to  other  stores  in  the 
shopping  center,  Nancy  plays  in  the  playground. 

She  plays  there  until  her  mother  is  ready  to  go  home. 

Sometimes  Nancy’s  father  does  the  shopping. 

He  goes  to  the  shopping  center  in  the  evening. 

Sometimes  the  family  goes  together. 
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Many,  Many  Stores 


What  can  you  buy  in  these  stores? 


Mujmmieils  Shi  ©ies 
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A  Department  Store 


A  department  store  is  like  a  shopping  center 
with  all  the  stores  in  one  large  building. 

Each  department  is  like  a  store. 

The  toy  department  sells  toys. 

The  garden  department  sells  things  for  the  garden. 

Many  people  work  in  a  department  store. 

They  work  at  all  kinds  of  jobs. 

A  department  store  has  many  things  to  sell. 

Some  things  in  a  department  store  come  from 
places  nearby. 

Others  come  from  places  faraway. 

In  a  department  store  there  are  places  in  which  to 
rest  and  places  in  which  to  eat. 

There  is  someone  to  tell  people  about  the 
store  and  where  to  find  the  things  that  they 
want  to  buy. 

If  a  shopper  does  not  want  to  carry  a  package 
home,  a  truck  will  take  it  there. 
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What  Do  You  Think? 


Look  at  each  picture  story. 
What  are  the  children  saying? 
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What  Would  You  Do? 


Look  at  these  picture  stories. 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  there? 
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Mary  Goes  Shopping 


Mary  has  a 


She  goes  to  the 


She  sees  a 


to  spend. 


The  price  is  ft#? 


the 


Mary  wants  some 


They  cost 

XE  pijy 


,  too. 


Mary  gives  the  storekeeper  ($ 


If  D>lS 


Mary  takes  the 


and  the 


She  puts  the  money  she  has  left  in  her 


How  much  did  she  put  in  the 


home. 
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Places  to  Eat 
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Eating  at  Home 


Mike’s  family  eats  at  home. 

Most  families  do. 

Mike’s  mother  cooks  food  that  is  good  for 
the  family. 

She  cooks  the  food  that  the  family  likes. 

Some  of  the  food  Mike’s  mother  cooks  comes 
from  the  store. 

Some  of  it  Mike’s  father  grows  in  his  garden. 

Mike  likes  to  eat  at  home. 

The  family  has  fun  at  mealtime. 

They  laugh  and  talk. 

They  like  to  be  together. 

Sometimes  friends  eat  with  them. 

The  children  help  Mother  when  mealtime  comes. 
What  are  some  of  the  things  they  do  to  help? 
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Lunch  at  School 


The  school  lunchroom  is  a  busy  place,  for 
many  children  eat  lunch  there. 

Some  children  buy  lunch  tickets. 

The  ticket  pays  for  several  lunches. 

Other  children  bring  money  each  day  to  pay 
for  their  lunches. 

Some  of  the  children  who  eat  in  the  lunchroom 
bring  their  lunches  from  home. 

They  bring  them  in  paper  bags  or  in  lunchboxes. 

They  often  buy  milk  to  drink. 
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The  food  in  the  lunchroom  looks  good. 

The  children  are  hungry. 

They  like  to  eat  in  the  lunchroom. 

Sometimes  a  mother  helps  to  serve  the  food. 
A  teacher  is  in  the  lunchroom,  too. 


Cafeteria  Kitchen 
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The  Cooks 


The  cooks  in  the  school  lunchroom  know  how 
to  make  the  food  taste  good. 

They  know  the  kind  of  food  that  makes  boys 
and  girls  grow. 

The  cooks  work  hard. 

They  come  to  the  lunchroom  early  to  get  the 
food  ready  to  cook. 

They  cook  the  food  at  the  right  time  so  that 
it  is  ready  when  the  children  come. 

After  the  children  have  finished  eating,  the 
cooks  clean  the  lunchroom  and  the  kitchen. 

They  wash  the  dishes,  the  pans,  and  the  tables. 

Everything  is  made  ready  for  the  next  day. 

The  school  pays  the  cooks  for  their  work. 


Who  Can  Help? 


Look  at  the  picture  stories. 

How  could  you  help  if  you  were  there? 
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The  Lunch  Counter 


At  this  lunch  counter,  food  is  served  all 
day  long. 

Several  kinds  of  food  are  served. 

The  menu  tells  how  much  each  kind  of  food  costs. 
People  at  the  counter  read  the  menu. 

Then  they  order  the  food  they  want  to  eat. 

The  waitress  serves  the  food. 

She  writes  down  the  things  each  person  orders. 
She  gives  the  orders  to  the  cook. 

Some  of  the  food  is  already  cooked,  and  some 
has  to  be  cooked  after  it  is  ordered. 

Each  person  waits  his  turn  to  be  served. 

No  one  has  to  wait  long. 

The  cook  and  the  waitress  work  fast. 

It  is  fun  to  sit  on  a  stool  at  a  lunch  counter. 
What  would  you  order  from  this  menu? 
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Dinner  in  a  Restaurant 


Mother  has  a  birthday. 

The  whole  family  is  having  a  treat. 
Grandfather  and  Grandmother  are  taking  the 
family  out  to  dinner. 

They  are  going  to  eat  in  a  large  dining  room. 
It  is  called  a  restaurant. 

The  headwaiter  takes  the  family  to  a  table. 

He  gives  each  one  a  menu. 

There  are  so  many  good  things  to  eat  that 
it  is  hard  to  choose. 
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Grandfather  tells  the  waiter  what  each  one 
in  the  family  wants  to  eat. 

The  waiter  writes  down  the  order. 

The  waiter  takes  the  order  to  the  kitchen. 
There  the  cooks  and  their  helpers  are  busy. 
The  cooks  are  men. 

They  are  called  chefs. 

They  wear  white  suits  and  tall  white  caps. 
They  know  how  to  cook  many  kinds  of  food. 
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Places  to  Eat 


There  are  many  places  in  which  to  eat. 

Some  places  serve  many  kinds  of  food. 

Other  places  serve  only  a  few  kinds. 

In  some  places  you  serve  yourself. 

In  other  places,  a  waiter  or  a  waitress  serves  you. 

A  place  to  eat  may  be  named  for  its  owner. 

It  may  be  named  for  a  kind  of  food  that  it  serves. 
Some  eating  places  are  named  for  something 
nearby,  such  as  Riverside  Cafe  or  Twin  Oaks  Inn. 
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A  Map 

Find  the  map  key. 

In  the  key  are  symbols  that  stand  for  something. 
What  does  each  symbol  stand  for? 

Each  symbol  is  on  the  map,  too. 

Find  each  symbol  on  the  map. 
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Find  these  places  on  the  map. 

1.  Railroad  Lunch  Counter 

2.  Ella’s  Tea  Room 

3.  Hotel  Dining  Room 

4.  Downtown  Sandwich  Shop 


5.  Tim’s  Barbecue 

6.  Twin  Oaks  Inn 

7.  Parkside  Restaurant 

8.  Riverside  Steak  House 

9.  Mac’s  Diner 
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Eating  Away  from  Home 


Here  are  five  stories.  They  have  not  been 
finished.  How  does  each  one  end? 

Story  1.  Bill  and  Tom  were  eating  in  a 
cafeteria.  Bill  did  not  like  what  was  on  his  plate. 
He  had  chosen  it  himself,  but  now  he  did  not 
want  it.  Bill  .  .  . 

Story  2.  Jack’s  father  and  his  friend  took  Jack 
with  them  to  a  cafe  for  lunch.  Jack  was  hungry 
and  ate  his  food  quickly.  His  father  ate  slowly 
and  visited  with  his  friend.  Jack  was  tired  of 
waiting.  He  .  .  . 

Story  3.  John  and  Mary  went  with  their  father 
and  mother  to  a  restaurant  for  dinner.  Each  one 
decided  what  he  wanted  to  eat.  Father  gave  the 
order  to  the  waitress.  She  was  very  busy.  There 
were  many  people  to  serve.  She  went  back  and 
forth,  back  and  forth  to  the  kitchen.  The  family 
had  to  wait  a  long  time.  John  .  .  . 
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Story  4.  Jim  went  with  his  father  to  a  drive-in 
to  eat.  Jim  could  not  decide  what  he  wanted.  The 
waitress  came.  Father  ordered,  but  Jim  could 
not  make  up  his  mind.  Finally  .  .  . 

Story  5.  Jean  was  invited  to  eat  lunch  at  the 
home  of  her  friend  Martha.  Martha’s  mother 
gave  the  girls  creamed  eggs  on  toast,  milk, 
and  applesauce  to  eat.  Jean  had  never  eaten 
creamed  eggs.  She  .  .  . 
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Do  You  Remember? 


1.  How  are  the  books  in  the  public  library  paid  for? 

2.  Why  is  a  bookmobile  needed? 

3.  What  can  you  see  in  a  big  park? 

4.  What  do  park  workers  do? 

5.  Why  are  there  signs  in  a  park? 

6.  What  do  policemen  learn  at  police  school? 

7.  How  can  people  help  policemen? 

8.  What  do  firemen  do  when  they  are  not 
putting  out  a  fire? 
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9.  What  are  the  fire  drill  rules  in  your  school? 

10.  How  can  you  help  a  bus  driver? 

11.  What  kinds  of  cars  are  in  a  passenger  train? 

12.  How  do  airplane  pilots  know  where  they 
are  going? 

13.  What  work  is  done  at  an  airport? 

14.  What  jobs  does  a  storekeeper  have  to  do? 

15.  What  work  is  done  in  a  restaurant? 

16.  What  words  mean  “a  place  to  eat”? 
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Who? 


1.  Who  helps  you  to  find  books  in  a  library? 

2.  Who  helps  children  play  games  in  a  city  park 
or  playground? 

3.  Who  tells  visitors  to  a  big  park  all  about 
the  park? 

4.  Who  keeps  the  cars  moving  on  a  busy 
city  street? 

5.  Who  hurries  to  put  out  fires? 

6.  Who  takes  care  of  a  sleeping  car  in  a  train? 

7.  Who  helps  airplane  passengers  to  enjoy 
the  flight? 

8.  Who  waits  on  the  people  who  want  to  buy 
something  in  a  store? 

9.  Who  cooks  the  food  in  a  big  restaurant? 
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Where? 


Here  are  pictures  of  signs  that  help 
you  to  remember  or  that  tell  you  what  to 


do  or  where  to  go.  Tell  where  these  signs 
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A  Picture  Hunt 


On  a  paper,  write  the  numbers  that  you 
see  on  this  page.  Find  a  picture  in  the 
book  of  each  thing  named  on  this  page. 

Write  the  number  of  the  page  on  which 
you  find  the  picture  after  the  number  on 


your  paper.  Like 

1.  a  swing 

2.  a  baby  buggy 

3.  a  mail  box 

4.  a  milk  truck 

5.  a  fire  plug 

6.  furniture  for  sale 


s  1.  30 

7.  an  information  desk 

8.  a  squad  car 

9.  a  cafe 

10.  a  piano 

11.  a  roadside  park 

12.  a  stop  light 
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